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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(Piates 1-25) 


HE inscriptions here published continue the systematic exploration of epi- 
graphical texts discovered in the excavations of the Athenian Agora. The last 
such report appeared in Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 273-288. 


1 (Plate 1). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the left side preserved, found 
on February 15, 1935, in the wall of a modern house over the East Stoa (O 14). 


Height, 0.079 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.038 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 2440. 


This fragment joins the top of J.G., II’, 1176a, as follows: 


ca. a. 360 a. NON-STOIX. 
I 2440 [...] oxnvqy mpo[—- ----------------- ] 
[é€]av re Bo[v¥]Awyr[ae - - - - - ----------- ] 
e€etvar 6€ ad[tots — - -- —- -- —------------ | 
ye €k TOU Tew| Evovs — - - -— - -------------- | 
5 éiwow mapa [- ------------------ é| 
o7nkota €a[y —- ------------------- | 
veexe[...]v[---------------------- | 
LG., IP, «[-*--Ju[----------------- THs pe] 
1176 ocbdcew|s: “H|ynotas [etre xataBdddav S€ rods Kor | 

etc: 


2 (Plate 1). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the top and rough-picked 
back preserved, found in a late context southeast of the Market Square and east of 
the Late Roman Fortification Wall (U 21-22) on March 24, 1937. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4646. 


There are remains of a moulding above the letters. The writing is stoichedon 
with a chequer pattern in which the units measure 0.015 m. horizontally by 0.0133 m. 
vertically. The character of the writing, particularly of the letter szgma, indicates a 


Hesperia, XXIX, 1 
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date near the middle of the fourth century, but late rather than early because of the 
short central bar of epsilon. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. XTOIX. 
[emt -----—- apxov |ros emt [Ts —----—--—- ] 
[ rputaveias: — — - — — Jov Aewo[-------— el7rev’ | 
[ €mrevd7) - —- — — — kata |lorafei[s ---------- ] 
[— — «is rov émavrov 7] ov éxt O[— — — Apxovros Ebv] 

5 [cav anacas Tas Ovo lias as €5fee --------- ] 
[--------- ie] péws rov [- --------- ] 
[--------- |v Kaddev[ixov ----~---- ] 
Bees. Kee 


The restoration of the archon’s name in line 4 (as well as in line 1) remains 
uncertain. There were a number of archons in the mid fourth century whose names 
began with theta. 


3 (Plate 1). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved and 
with mouldings and a palmette ornament above the inscribed surface, found along 
the Panathenaic Way north of the Eleusinion (T 18) on April 23, 1958. 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m.—0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 6804. 


Soon after discovery, it was found by Eugene Vanderpool that this fragment makes 
a firm join above Inv. No. I 4439, which was published in Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 42, 
no. 10. The combined text now reads as follows: 


ca. a. 334-326 a. 2TOIX. 18 
lieeate ae yess |S €larev O€ [6 yévos 76 K | npvxov ir[é] 
[ddxAar Kypv] Ew: eed [p te Tod Sip lov tod ’AOny 
[7 Bevoxhfs Bleividos [aiwy Kat v7 ]ép Tod yév[o] 
[dyrrios avy |p éo[T|w aly] 15 [s rod Knpvx lov: éxawée[o] 

5 [ads wept 76] yév[os| t[6 K] [ae avrov Ka|t orehavdcr 
[npvkov Tod |v [ae 6] 7[e a] [ae xpvoa. or |eddvar aa 
[v dvvnra a] yabov, K<a>t [a] [6 xuAtwv | paypav Kai € 
[orabets & €| at rhe Soe [ivar tpdco | Sov avrau 7 
[knoe THS 7 | dEws KAAO 20 [pos 76 yévos T]6 Knpvx[a] 
10 [s Kat eoeB| ds euépice [y-----—-—- AP 


[v 7a €is 76 ilepa Odoa [7] 
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Having joined the two fragments together, Vanderpool made a new study of 
the upper lines of I 4439, with some further cleaning of the marble. He reports the 
theta of [a]ya0dv (now line 7) as being quite clear, preceded either by alpha or 
lambda, above which is perhaps the tip of a vertical stroke spaced slightly to left of 
center, as of gamma, eta, kappa, nu, or pi (the final nu in [7o.8]y of our restoration 
in line 6). At the very edge of the stone in line 7 is perhaps aiso a tip of the horizontal 
stroke in the gamma of [a] ya0év. Toward the end of line 7 the letter following kappa 
was cut as lambda; I have taken it as intended for alpha, with the horizontal bar 
never cut. 

In the first line of the new fragment the stonecutter inscribed EME as of etzev, 
realized his mistake in time and erased ME (not beyond recognition, however), and 
then inscribed IMEN correctly. 

In the earlier publication of the lower fragment, I restored [ra é] ai re Sv0e[ Kore 
THS 7] ddews KANO Kal edoreB| Bs ewepice [S7rws Hu Ta ilepa Odoras [7d yévos 7d K | npvxov. 
The money used in the government of Athens cannot, I think, be described as ra émt 
THe Svorxnoes; it must rather have been ra (perhaps) eis rHv SiotKnow. Fundamental to 
the reconstruction of this text is the conviction that [é]at rie Svou[Kjoer THs 7] d\ews 
must refer not to the funds that were distributed but to the official whose duty it was 
to preside over the administration of the city. It was he who made the allocation 
of funds well and piously (xadd@s Kat evoeBGs) or perhaps well and justly (Kadd@s Kai 
duxaiws) so that the genos of the Kerykes might offer their sacrifices. 

The new fragment teaches us who this important official was: Xenokles, son of 
Xeinis, of Sphettos. His career covered approximately the second half of the fourth 
century. Kirchner (P.A., 11234) puts his formt about 340 B.c. He was gymnasiarch 
of Akamantis (to which phyle his deme Sphettos belonged) in 346/5 (J.G., IT’, 3019), 
victor with the muppiyiorai at some time after the middle of the century (/.G., IT’, 
3026), trierarch in 335/4.(.G., Il’, 1623, line 298) [mentioned also in 1:G:, ID, 
1628, lines 414 and 433, and J/.G., II’, 1629, lines 934 and 955], epimeletes of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis in 321/0 (/.G., II’, 1191, 2840, 2841), agonothetes in 307/6 
(1.G., II’, 3073, 3077), and finally, in 306/5, he was one of a commission of three 
who brought to Athens a gift of money from Antigonos (J.G., I1’, 1492, line 100). 
His services to the state were numerous and extensive, and it is appropriate that he 
should now be discovered, through this inscription, as the man who, for a time at least, 
was in charge of directing the city’s finances. The phrase él rir duouxjoes THs 7TéEws 
can have no other meaning. 

There was, at the end of the century, an official whose title, as it occurs in 
inscriptions, was 6 émt rhe Sioujoe. He makes his first appearance in 307/6 (J/.G., 
II’, 463, line 36)* and the official so named was Habron, son of Lykourgos, of Bou- 


1 For the date of the inscription and the naming of the official see W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, pp. 108-111. 
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tadai. But the present text is too well cut to fit comfortably into the last years of the 
century. Its writing and the elaborate ornamentation of the stele on which it was 
inscribed belong rather to the years before the hegemony of Demetrios of Phaleron. 
Judged on the basis of writing alone the date of this inscription ought to be close 
to 330 B.c., the date to which the lower fragment was tentatively assigned in its first 
publication. 

Plutarch tells something of the financial reforms of Lykourgos, who held control of 
the moneys of the city for three quadrennia, from 338 to 326 B.c.:” “— — — he was 
also entrusted with the management of the finances of the State; * for he was made 
treasurer for three periods of four years -—-—. He was elected in his own person the 
first time, but afterwards he entered the name of one of his friends, though he himself 
administered the office,* because a law had previously been introduced forbidding 
anyone elected treasurer of the public funds to hold office more than four years ——-.” 

As Harold N. Fowler remarks, in his notes to the Loeb edition of Plutarch, the 
title of Lykourgos’s office is not known. No regular office, such as that held by 
Lykourgos, is mentioned by Aristotle. Even though Hypereides (Frag. 118) says of 
Lykourgos tayels S€ ézi 77 Svoixnoes TOV YpNudTwv evpe mopous, C. G. Brandis warns ° 
that the fixed title 6 éwt 77} dvovnnoes ought not to be posited earlier than Aristotle’s 
treatise on the Athenian constitution.*° Yet, whatever the title, it is clear from the 
literary evidence that dvoiknors was what Lykourgos was concerned with, and that 
he was in fact émi rH duocjoe. His responsibilities were evidently quite broad, even 
if of special character, and there may well have been no fixed title until after the 
restoration of the democracy in 307/6. But the state had already experimented, under 
Lykourgos, with a single officer in charge of finances, and it is significant that when 
the title itself appears—after the restoration—the first incumbent was Lykourgos’s 
son Habron. 

The present text gives the first epigraphical support to the literary description of 
Lykourgos’s duties. Xenokles must have been one of the “friends” named by 
Plutarch, and his tenure is to be dated at some time between 334 and 326 B.c. The 
situation has been described precisely by W. S. Ferguson, who traces the influence of 
Lykourgos down to 326 B.c., when Menesaichmos (P.A., 9983) became treasurer, 
with the ascendancy of the more violent anti-Macedonians.’ 


? Plutarch, Vitae X Oratorum, 841 B-C (Loeb Classical Library). 
$ muotevodpevos THy Sioiknow TOY xpnLaTuv. 
* abros éroieiro Thy Siotkynow. 

°In Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Avoixnats, p. 788. 

° In a mutilated passage in his speech Against Demosthenes Hypereides also refers to the election 
of Lykourgos by the Demos: [€]at rv d:[oixnow 7|v atrob dracay [tap]iay éxeipordvnc[ev]. See G. 
Colin, R.E.A., XXX, 1928, p. 191. Colin also warns against positing the title 6 émt rg S:ouxrjoer in the 
time of Lykourgos (he thinks it might have come in under Demetrios of Phaleron) and suggests 
that the title rapyias émt tyv Svoiknow would have a better claim. 

7W.S. Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, p. 139, note 2. 
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4 (Plate 1). Fragment of Pentelic marble with part of the left edge preserved, found 
on April 13, 1935, in a context of early Byzantine date southwest of the Stoa of 
Attalos (P 13-14). 


Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2767. 


saec. IV a. 2TOIX. 

rene |Ja[------------------ ] 
lwlore[———— —- Se oe oe ee i 
[....]}@f-----------~~--+~-— ] 
[...Jwe[----------------- ] 
SuagiI Ts ene eienep c 
[ . Janac[—-------~--------- eve | 
pyérn[vy —------------------- ] 
t7au No[— —- --—-—-—----------—--- ] 
emue[ ANOjvaL — — — THs TornoEews TOD oTeda] 

10 vov xal[t ris dvayopetoews — — — —- —- —--— — - ] 


[i Judé[s—-—-—------ + - eee ese ] 


The lettering is stoichedon with a square chequer pattern in which the units 
measure ca. 0.0124m. I have tried numerous supplements to achieve a more nearly 
complete restoration, but have found nothing which seems to me convincing. The 
text belongs to an honorary decree. 


5 (Plate 1). Fragment of bluish marble, broken on all sides, found on June 7, 1935, 
in a late fill in the northeastern corner of the Market Square. 


Height, 0.124 m.; width, 0.089 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 2995. 


post med. saec. IV a. {TOL S248) 
acess ssesceser= 
[--—-—-—] etwev- ér[ eds —--—-—----- ] 
[..°...‘A]Accapvaloceds kai viv Kai év TH] 
[rpdcbev] ypovw[te--------—---- ] 


Sal bed ewel i ltt eee oe 
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The writing has a square stoichedon pattern in which the units measure 0.012 m. 
Other fourth-century decrees in praise of Halikarnassos or the Halikarnassians are 
preserved in J.G., II’, 136 (a. 354/3 a.) and J.G., II’, 142 (ante med. saec. IV a.). 


6 (Plate 5). Splinter of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on April 16, 1935, 
in a context of the third or fourth century after Christ east of the central part of the 
Stoaor Zeus (16). 


Height, 0.042 m.; width, 0.107 m., thickness, 0.024 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 2898. 


saec. 1V/III a. YTOIX. 


[—— rods mpoédpovs ot av Aa] xwow poe | dpeverv | 
[eis rHV — - — — €xxdnoiav mpo|oayayety T[--—] 


7 (Plate 2). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the smooth right side 
and the rough-picked back preserved, found in the wall of a Turkish pithos south of 
the Market Square (P 21) on April 20, 1938. 

Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 5415. 

The writing is stoichedon with a square chequer pattern in which the units 
measure 0.015 m. 


imit. saec. III a. TOES 37 
[------------------- pa ee wal 
[------------------ ASE ee 
[------------------- eee 
[... €meperynbnoav 5€ kat Kadds kal 8]ixaiw[s 7d] 

5 [v te Qvodv aracdv Kal Tov Gddwv ard |vrwv dv [ad] 


lal gy - \ Ni , U4 
TOLS OL TE VOMOL Kat TA Whdiopara mp |océrarr[o] 
ve émaweoat avTovs Kat oTepavasar x |pvt<a>e a [7] 
epaver Kata TOV vowov dirotimias Ev ]exa Kai [é] 
ie lal A > lal ~ > / > 
TiYed€ias THS TEpt TOV OjwoV TOV "AON |vatwv: av 


‘\ , > 7 iA ‘\ ial 
Kata TpuTavetav ev oTHANL ALGivyL k lal oTHoa 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 
10 [aypdibar 5é 765€ 76 Undiopa Tov ypapp|aréa Tov 

[ 

[t €umpoobev rod Bovdevrnpiov: cis S€ 7 | tv avaly] 
[ 
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The decree praises the prytaneis of one of the phylai (name not preserved) for 
their good performance while in office. This is one of the earliest of the so-called 
“ prytany ” decrees, and the formulae have not as yet become stereotyped. In line 12, 
for example, the place for the erection of the stele was probably guapoobev rod Bov- 
Aeurnpiov (cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 31, no. 1, line 6) rather than the usual év 
Tau mputaviKat. Normally, the formula of resolution (deddxAau rau SHwwr) should have 
been expected in line 7 before éwawéoa; probably it was omitted altogether, though 
not unintentionally.* In line 7 the letter omikron was written by mistake, I assume, 
for omega. It is improbable that the restoration should be made with [x] pvcaots 
[oredavors |}. 


8 (Plate 2). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the right side and rough- 
picked back preserved, found in the wall of a modern house east of the Late Roman 
Fortification Wall southeast of the Market Square (U 22) on February 9, 1937. 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.089 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 4496. 


init. saec. III a. NON-STOIX. ca. 57 
eS ee pe Sees. 
[---------------------- 6€06xGa |e re? Bovde? tod] s | 


[wpuTaves ot av Adxwou mpoedpevew ev THL Swat xpynlati[oa|e wept rol v | 
[rov: yrounv bé EvpBddrAec Oat THS Bovdys «is Tov d|Huov dre Sox| et ret Bov|] 


5 [et erauvéoar — — — — — - - or------- Kal oTep |avacar avTov x|p|v 
[ode oreddvar Kata TOV Vvowov apeTns Evexa Kal dulo7ysias TH[s]| Elis ... | 
fe ne ee [eee 


For the phraseology in line 3, see /.G., II’, 676. 


9 (Plate 2). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side and back 
preserved, found in a modern wall on the south slope of the Areopagus (M 18) on 
February 16, 1937. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.068 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4526. 


8 Contrast the two decrees, for example, of 347/6, one of which has 886x6ai tax Syjpor (I.G., I1?, 
213, line 9), and the other of which omits it (/.G., II’, 212). 
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imit. saec. III a. STOIX. 54 (?) 

[po eons eS ee 
[------------------------ ] érawéo[ar .. | 
[------------------- ’Adwr |exnbev cai oredha[va | 

[oa -----------~--------- a]perns Evexa Kal ev ” 

5 [votas Hv éxwv Siatedee eis THY Bovdhyy Kat Tov 6] jor Kai 76 vavTt “” 
[kov ------—---~---------- avay | pdaisar 5€ 76d To WH ” 
[diopa — ------------------ |s Tov Tpinp| dpxav ”” | 
[------------- eis O€ THY avaber |w Kali THY Toinow "| 

[7Hs orndns Sobvar Tov eLeraarHY Kai Tods TpiT|TUA| pxovs 76 yevope | 

10 [vov dvdd\opa vacat ] 


There is no sure guide to the length of line, but the few letters in line 8 seem to 
refer to the making and setting up of the stele (whether [avafeo|w or some other 
word be restored). If this is so, then the officer or officers who provided the funds 
should have been named in line 9. The letters there preserved are the upper stroke 
of tau (or at any rate an upper horizontal stroke), a clear upsilon, and the sloping left 
stroke of alpha (or lambda or delta). These traces require, among known formulae, 
the restoration [rov é€eracrny Kat tovs Tpit |tva[pxovs| from the early third century,” 
a date which is quite compatible with the general appearance of the script: stoichedon 
but with some careless overlapping of strokes and some careless placement of strokes 
that would not have been characteristic of the fourth century before Demetrios of 
Phaleron. 

Whatever the office held or the service rendered by the honoree from Alopeke, 
his good deeds seem to have been directed particularly toward the Athenian navy 


(lines55-7.)’, 


10 (Plate 2). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found under the 
floor of the church of the Ilavayia Bhaooapod west of the Odeion (K 11) on March 
2, 19306. 


Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3676. 
ca. a. 286-263 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50-56 


[—-——— érepednOnoar dé x]a[i] r[ dv ddAdwv aravrwv dv avrots mpoa | 
7, g l4 \ \ , lal 7 2 ? ‘\ te 
[érarrov ot re vopor kat] ta [| ndi[cpara rod Sypov: érawéeora Tovs mpuTé | 


CE 6.2, 1.G 511%, 6417643: 
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[vers rs — — — Jos kat oreday [doa adtods ypvad. oreddver kata 7dv | 
7 > , 4 lal > x x \ / lal > a," 
[vopov evoreBeia|s Evexa tis ei[s Tods Deods Kal hrrotimias ris eis THv| 
5S [Bovdipy kai r]ov Sjpov tov *A[Onvaiwv dvaypdpar Sé 758€ 75 WHduo | 
[wa Tov ypappa|réa Tov Kata 7[puTaveiav év aTHrne UOivne Kar] 
[orjoa ev tau] mpvtavixdu: [eis dé THY avaypadyy Kal THY avdabe| 
[ow rHs orHAys pepi]oou Tods [emt THe SvocKHoe 7d yevouerov avdhoua | 


vacat 


The payment by the plural board émi rie dvouxjoes shows that the date of the 
inscription lies within the period of freedom from Macedonia in the first half of the 
third century.” I have ventured to restore the phrase [evoeBeials Evexa rhs €i[s Tovs 
Geovs| in line 4 in spite of the fact that in other prytany decrees the normal phrase 
with evo€éBeva is rpds rods Peovs rather than eis rods Peovs. 


11 (Plate 2). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in a modern 
wall in front of the east end of the Middle Stoa (O 11) on February 25, 1937. 


Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.098 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4557. 


saec. III a. 
[ee ieee 
[-------------------- Jexat [------ ] 
[--------------- TO yevopuev lov Wndio [pa — —] 
[oo --------- Jou 
I II 
5 a ] Oivnidos 
[------------ | [—-——]Jos Nexodap| ov —] 
(Col. I lost) [ Kexpo | zi[ dos | 
pare eed 


The inscription contained a list of names, arranged beneath a decree under their 
own descriptive heading, apparently disposed in two columns under the respective 
names of their phylai. The text differs from a normal ephebic catalogue (cf., e.g., 
I.G., Il’, 787), but I have no good suggestion for the restoration of line 4. 


10 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 12. 
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12 (Plate 2). Fragment from the left side of a stele of Pentelic marble, found in 
disturbed earth west of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (S 17) on May 28, 1936. 


Height, 0.128 m.; width, 0.088 m.; thickness, 0.054 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4185. 


saec. Iil a. NON-STOIX. ca. 40 

[emu ----—-—-— apxXovTos emt THS — —---—-—--—-—— ] 
mputav|eias He —- —--—-—-------------- € 
ypappa| reves, —- ------------------ | 
eikooT[el THs mpuTaveias: exkynoia €v Tat Dedtpa | 

5 [rd]v mp Kesey erengiley — — --—--------- | 
[...]ed[s cat ovpmpdedpor: edo€ev ret Bovdret Kai Tar | 
[Oop prc ee | 
eee eee 
LOLS 


13 (Plate 3). Fragment of a stele of non-Hymettian, perhaps Pentelic, marble, with 
the right side preserved, found near the surface under Acropolis Street, west of the 
Late Roman Fortification Wall (S 25) on March 11, 1937. 


Height, 0.108 .; width, 0.073 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4605. 


ca. a. 267/6 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 33-37 


——--—-—----—~--~~~----- Kad |Xiorpa 
tos TAavKwvos Kpwridns eizev éer|67 Bide . | 
—---- duaTehel THY TaTpLKHV EvvoL|av amod[e | 
KVOMEVOS TAL Ojo TOL AOnvatov k|at rots a[ de] 


on 


KVOUPLEVOLS GUTOV Els — — — — — — |nv Kat kow| je | 
Kat idiat €u TavrTt Kaipau Tapex | wv éavTov 
i lal - lal > / > lal - 
XPHowov Tat OHpor Tt AOnvaiwr: a|yabel rv 
xe bed6x Aan Te? Bovre? rods po |édpov[s | 
4 A ie Q - > lal 7 
olTwes av haxoow mpoedpevev év| TH[t dy] 


pele 
Cram Vr 0 nee Fl eer 9 ce co Fl ec TI cocoa [A coe ff 


= 
g 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Re 


The approximate length of line is given by the sure formula of lines 7-8. The 
inscription belongs in the third century, where it so happens that a text is already 
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known with the orator Kallistratos son of Glaukon of Kropidai.? He may well be 
the orator named here in lines 1-2, author of a motion to praise Phili[— —] (a for- 
eigner) for his goodwill and helpfulness to Athens and her people. The name of the 
orator is not beyond question, and I have no suggestion for a closer identification of 
Phili[-—]. It is tempting to take this name as @udt[o7iSns], since he was honored by 
a decree of approximately this same date (Inv. No. I 4606), the citation from which 
was published in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 233. The stones were discovered almost 
at the same place and within a day of each other, but the writing of the citation is 
larger and looks earlier, and the character of the marble differs: that of I 4606 is 
clear Pentelic, that of I 4605 has pronounced streaks of gray and, according to John 
Travlos who has examined both pieces, cannot have come from the same stone. 

In line 5 the first letter on the edge of the stone is now preserved only as an 
upright stroke: cota and eta are equally possible. 


14 (Plate 3). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the smooth left 
side and rough-picked back preserved, found in the eastern boundary wall of a Roman 
road northeast of the Odeion (N 7-8) on May 6, 1938. 

Height, 0.284 m.; width, 0.273 m.; thickness, 0.122 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 5427. 


fin. saec. III a. 
PRY CANEISZOR OINEIS 


il II Ill IV 
ca. 7 lines lost ca. 7 lines lost 
Saas e ] Ole a [----- | Column IV 
[t-]iov 24 Tyi[----] Brae i oe 
10 | ® ]vAdovor ir [|---|] 35 [----- ] 
[ ® | uioxos "Am|[o]AA@vidns [----- ] 
Tleéas Avodavyn|s | [[----] 
Evaiveros "Axapvets B[----] 
*"Apioroyevns Mnvdduros | 
Evkdeldns 30 = Tipatos 40 M[----] 
55 1% Bovdy 7 Bovdy Third 
"OpGokdjv Yooov citation 
“Adauéa 60 ‘Adaéa is lost 


Other citations are lost 


117.G., II?, 661, of the archonship of Menekles; for the date see Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 
1954, p. 314. 
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The writing is of the characteristic disjointed style of the late third century.” 


The names belong to the register of the prytaneis of Oineis which followed (on the 
stone) the honorary decrees and the citations of the treasurer and secretary of the 
prytaneis."* The two citations preserved, therefore, belong probably to the priest of 
the Eponymos and to the secretary of the Council and Demos. It is hazardous to 
attempt identification for the prytaneis named in the register itself, but the Meno- 
philos of Acharnai in the second column (line 29) was probably the same as the 
Mnvddidros Tysobéov "Axapveds whose tombstone is published as J.G., II’, 5819. 


15 (Plate 3). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the right side and rough back 
preserved (thinning at the edges), found on February 7, 1935, in the wall of a modern 
house west of the Odeion (K 10). 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No.) 2373: 


The writing is characteristic of the late third or early second century B.c. 


saec. III/II a. NON-STOIX. ca. 52 
ee se ‘eel 
ee exp 
ee Pe ae eco. Jou wai yl] 
[---------- 67ws ovy dv —- ----~----- malow éda 


5 [puddov He evepyerety Tov Stow Tov “APnvaiwv eiddow Stu] Ty 


[Onoovras — — -- ----~--------------- |enras ef [.] 
[----------------~------------ a |rehbavad 
[oar xpvod. orepaver evoeBeias Evexev THS Tpds Tods| Oeods K[ at] 
[didrorepias THs eis Tov SHpov Tov “APnvaiwy ——— (?)i]va éxnpv«[ev | 
10 [ew (?) ----------------------- ta|vras Tas 
[-------------------------- | G€prar 
[---------------- orTjnoa d€ avrod Tov Sho |v eikova 
[Xadkhp ev ayopar — --—--—--—- avaypdaiar Sé 760€ 76 Wdu|opa Tov 
[ypapparéa Tov Kata mputaveiay ev orndre ALOiver Kai] orHoa ev 


15 [dyopas mpdcbev ris eixdvos(?)- 75 5€ apydpiov 75 dvahw | bev eis rad 


[Ta pepioo, — -------~------~-—---~---- |] vacat 


12 See Dow, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 426, and A. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen, 
p. 63 


*8 For the disposition see Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 81-83, no. 36, of 222/1 B.c. [the date is 
given as in Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxiv]. 
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For the restoration of lines 4-6, cf. J.G., II’, 721, lines 2-5. The man honored by 
the decree and by the statue was Therson (line 11) who is not identifiable, in my 
opinion, with any other known man of that name. Line 9 remains a puzzle, which 
I trust that others may have better success in solving. 


16 (Plate 3). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on January 
24, 1934, in a modern wall southeast of the Southwest Fountain House (I 15). 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1220. 


saec. III/II a. NON-STOIX. ca. 43 


| ---------- aya |Get r[ ver ded6x Ian Tat SHpar | 
[ra pev ayaa déxyecO|au ta yey|ovdra €v Tots tepots ots | 
[eOvov ef’ wyreiar Kal] cwrnpia [THs Te BovdAts Kai rod | 
[Sjpov Tod "APnvaiwr: ém |ed1) dé [ of tpuTdvers — — — — — — | 


The text belongs to a “ first”? decree in the well-known series of prytany- 
inscriptions. 


17 (Plate 3). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right edge preserved, 
found on February 26, 1936, built into a late wall west of the northern part of the 
Stoa of Attalos (P-Q 7-8). 


Height, 0.283 m.; width, 0.217 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3642. 


amit. saec. II a. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
eal ee ate [7] Bovdy 7) Bovhy 
[----- ] [----- ] [= | Gwadov Evx\yv 
[----- ] [----- | [éx M]uppwodr Bepevixi 
= easy [rls Si 


The text consists of two citations from a prytany decree. There are traces of 
names at the upper right which seem to have belonged to a list of prytaneis. Eukles of 
Berenikidai was herald of the Council and Demos at the end of the third century 
(Hesperia, XXVI, p. 60, no. 14, lines 50-51) and at least as late as 178/7 (Hesperia, 
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Suppl. I, p. 121, no. 64, line 38).* Simalos of Myrrhinoutta was a member of the 
commission for the restoration of orpémara in the Skias in the archonship of Hip- 
pias.*° In the present text, Eukles must again have been the herald, and, if the dispo- 
sition of Hesperia, Suppl I, pp. 120-121, no. 72, may be taken as a guide, Simalos 


must have been the Undersecretary of the Council and Demos. 


18 (Plate 4). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the pebbled left side and 
the rough-picked back preserved, found on March 9, 1936, in a modern wall north 


of the Eleusinion (T 18). 


Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.163 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.—0.006 m. 
inv: No.1 3717. 


mit. saec. II a. NON-=TOIX. ca. 58-65 
AIGEIS 
[---------------------------- wmep THs Bovdjs Kat] 
Tod On| wou: émpewehHoOar O€ Kal TOV GANwV ardvTwV Kaas Kal diroripas: | 
ayabe|? tUxer Sed6yx Oar Tet Bovrel enawéoa Tov Tapiav Swyévny — — — — — — ‘Ep | 
xtéa err [awwéoras 6€ kal TOV ypapparéa — — — — — ——- — #9 — - ~~ — ] 
5 kai Tov ie[péa Tod érwvdpov — — — “’-’— — — — kal rov ypapparéa rhs Bovdjs Kat] 
tod Sijpov ’A[— — —= = — ~~ kal rov broypapparéa — — — ~~ — — Kat tov Ki] 
puka THs Bovd| js kai Tod SHwov Edkhjv Bepevixidny kai rov addytHv NeoxdHv Bepe | 
vixidnv: avayp | dibas dé 758€ 76 Widiopa TOV ypapparéa TOV KaTa TpvTavelay ev oT% | 
hee ABiver Kat o[ Thora év Tau TpvTariKdu' eis b€ THY avaypadHY THs aTHANS Kar] 
10 Hv avdbeow pel pica Tov émt rel SioiKjorer 7d yevouevov avdhowa —_-vacat | 
it If Ill IV 
"Epxcets ©[—-—--] lost lost 
Lwyéevns Eu|—-——-—] 
[K]ndioddmpos 20 Ni[———-—] 
[Z| @tros [---] 
15 [A]iBus A[----- ] 
[Mo oxen oe j 
— 
etc: cic; 


14 Cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 17. 


*° Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 1940, p. 145, line 20. I argue the date 181/0 for Hippias in my forth- 


coming volume on The Athenian Year in the Sather Classical Lectures series. 
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This is part of a prytany decree honoring the phyle Aigeis, to which the deme 
Erchia belonged. The treasurer of the prytaneis was named first in the register, and 
his name may be restored in lines 3-4. He and the secretary, as the more important 
officers, were named in the decree with patronymics as well as demotics, the other 
officers with demotics only. For the restorations generally see, for example, the 
similar decree published in Hesperia, XVI, 1948, pp. 15-16, no. 6, with an addition 
in Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 244, no. 96. 

The treasurer Sogenes is probably the father of that ’Apuorokdfs Swyévov "Epxuets 
who appears in a list of epimeletai from the second half of the century (J.G., II’, 1939, 
line 71). The name in line 15 can be restored only as [A]éBus. It has been found 
several times in Athens, but heretofore always as an alien. Here Libys must be a 
citizen, but the name indicates none the less his ethnic origin. 


19 (Plate 5). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
a late Roman context in the classical floor southeast of the Propylon (H 11) on 
May 19, 1937. 


Height, 0.055 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4875. 


mit. saec. II a. NON-STOIX. 
[—- drroripias evexa ris eis TO]v OHpov Kal rods ahehow|évovs — — — —| 
[------- aveimety TOV | orédhavov TovToV Tots yup | ikots ayOow — — —| 


The text preserves two lines, in part, from a decree praising a gymnasiarch (?). 
See I.G., II’, 1227, lines 4-7, and, as a guide to the restorations, lines 29-32. In J.G., 
II’,1028, lines 33-34, it is said of the epheboi: jreihovrd re evd[ ede] Kas Ev Tots yup- 


vactows Gyomevot V7rd TOD KOTPNTOV Kat ErXOhacav — — — KTA. 


20 (Plate 5). Upper left corner of a stele of Hymettian marble, found in a late 
Roman foundation in the north room of the Hellenistic Metroon (G-H 8-9) on July 7, 
1936. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0.093 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 4267. 
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a. 182/1 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 45 
6 [e o elas 
[emi] Te[ wnovdvakros dpxovros emt THS — --——-----—-— | 
[...] wp[vraveias fe Biro.2 *. “Apurrouaxov HpoBadicvos | 
[éy]pap| parevev: Sjpov Wndiopara: — — —-—---—— iorapé | 
5 vov, te[Tapre THs mpuvTavelas: exkAynoia Kupia ev Tar Ded | 
[zpw |e t[ Sv rpoédpav éerapidiley -— - ---------- | 


For the date and for the secretary see Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, p. 66, no. 18. 


21 (Plate 3). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on May 27, 
1947, in a fill of late date just over the Roman level above the Civic Offices (I 12). 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 5982. 
ATTALIS 
ca. a. 180-155 a. NON-STOIX. 


> , 4 lal x NX ‘ xf 
—-------- evoeBei las Eve| Kev THS Tpos TOVS Deods Kat] 
dirotimias THs eis THY BlovAnY K[at Tov Sjpov Tov "APnvaiwr: | 
> 4 \ ie bs 4 X\ My. XX a 
avayparsar dé T60€ 70 WH | Gropa Tl Ov ypapparéa TOV Kara pV] 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[raveiavy ev ore ALO liver Kat [oTHoa. &v TH’ TpUTAVLKaL | 
[eis 6€ rH avaypadjy T|As oTHdrn[s Kal rHY avabeow pepico-at] 
[ 


X\ DSN: a we XN - > 4 
TOV emt Tet SvoixHnoe TO| yevoue|vov avadaua | 


I II DEE IV 
—-------- ‘AGp | overs | a ae ———=— 


The date is determined by the character of the lettering, which is quite like that 
of Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. J, p. 148, no. 83. The formula of lines 1-2 is characteristic 
of the so-called first decree in which the Demos praises the prytaneis, and it is unusual 
that the register of prytaneis should follow immediately after this first decree, its 
normal position being after the second decree in which the various officials were praised 
by the Council. Yet the letters visible in line 7 seem to yield the demotic ’A@u[ovets], 
which must belong to the register and which thus guarantees the arrangement. A 
similar example of this order may be seen in an earlier text (279/8 B.c.) published 
in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 1-2, no. 1. The restorations here in lines 1-6 are like 
those of Hesperia, Suppl. 1, p. 109, no. 52, of nearly the same date. 
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22 (Plate 4). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, with the left edge preserved, found 
in a context of late Roman date north of the civic offices (J 11) on March 21, 1936. 


Height, 0.094 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.018 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inve No..13/83: 


PRYTANY DECREE 
CONG. 175-1044: NON XTOIX. ca. 58 


[----------------------------- Kat TOV Knpv | 

[k]a r[ Hs Bovdys kai rod Sjpov Pitowdnv Tpwepeéa Kai rov avdnrhv Kaddo] 
- / 7, XN \ / fal fal 2 

Kpat|nv Kad\uxparov @opixoy kai Tov Tapiav THs Bovdkns — — — “**- — — -] 

dov Kn[- — — kai orepavdaa éxacrov Paddod oreddvar avaypabar| 

5 6€ 768[€ 75 ndiopa Tov ypapparéa Tov KaTa TpuTavetav ev aoTHrE dO] 
ver kat o | THOaL ev THL TpvTaViKau: eis b€ THY advaypadiy Kal THY avabecw | 
THs o7H [Ans pepioa TOV — —- - - - - ---------- TO yevopuevov avadopa | 


Kallikrates was flutist, according to Dow (Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 18), approxi- 
mately from 178/7 to 158/7 B.c. The texts which gave the lower limit have now 
been dated in 164/3."° The herald, with no room for patronymic, was probably Philo- 
kles,*’ who now makes his first appearance in the archonship of Alexis in 173/2.*° The 
script of the present text is characteristic of this period. 

The restoration of line 7 could be made with either 7év rapiav trav oTpatimtiKdv OF 
Tov emt ret Suouxnoes as the disbursing officer. Both appear in the prytany decree just 
cited from the archonship of Alexis.” 


23 (Plate 5). Two fragments of Hymettian marble, both found in the original 
filling of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (T 21) on May 7, 1938. The upper 
fragment (a) preserves part of a moulding above the inscribed face; the lower frag- 
ment (0) is broken on all sides, but its rough-picked back is preserved. There is no 
join between the two pieces. 


a: Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
b: Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.063 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 5424. 


16 Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, nos. 79 and 80. See Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 74-77. 
17 Cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 17. 

18 Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 33-35, no. 6. 

19 Cf, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 35-36. 
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mit. saec. II a. NON-=TIOX. 
[----------- ei | wev" emevdy) [- ---—-—— ] 
[------- eis TO |v évtavrov [Tov Ext — — ——— | 
[----- dpxovros tas TE] Ovoias T[ as KaOnKod | 
[oas év Tau eviavtas TEOV| KE Tots De[ots Kadds | 
5 [xat evoeBOs —------ |vovs rov|—-—----— | 
[Se — ee iene eS | 
eee JAIFON[- = =~ -] 
eee ieee 

lacuna 

------ Jae rape[—- ------------] 
10 [----- du|kaiws [- ------------ | 
[------- ] kat ér[- ------------ | 
Pee (ON a ee 
pe Se {2502 Saas 


Style of lettering and surface treatment of the marble indicate the approximate 
date. 

The decree was not a public decree of the Council and Demos, but probably a vote 
by some religious organization honoring an official for his services during an annual 
tenure. This official may have been a priest, for his principal duty was the offering of 
appointed sacrifices. But he may have been a treasurer (see line 9) ; treasurers too 
were closely concerned with the offering of sacrifices (see, for example, /.G., II’, 
1327, of approximately the same date as the present text). 


24 (Plate 4). Two joining fragments of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all 
sides but with the original back preserved, found near the Church of Christ southeast 
of the Market Square (T 17) on March 18 and 19, 1936. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
tye NOs i857/7) 


PRAISE OF A MILESIAN 


saec. IL a. NON-STIOX. ca. 50 
[émt - —- - “-'- — — — dpyovto|s émi [77s -- ---- EKTNS TpUTa | 
[veias He — -- “= —-—-—°A]yalodeépov [—- - — - - éypapparever’ | 
[Snuov Undiopara: Il]oowWedvos 6[ydde — — —- - —-- —------— ] 
[----- THs mputav |eias: exkdynoila Kupia év Tat Oedtpar: TGV Tpo | 


5 [épav éerebndile|v Anujnrpios [— —- — —- — — - Kal ovpmTpdoedpor: | 
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[érevdn) — — — — — |s Znvobéw8|os Miudnovos tpoayopevos pdduora | 
[Tov] Midnoioy 8]id rv otked[ryTa THv mpds Tov SHuov Kal THv] 
[rav| wpoydver | du] hiav od pdvo[v Kara 7d Svvardv mpdrepov det é] 

| 


[BonO le te mécw ’APnvains rav[ra dca Hurodvto Tapexdpevos 


10 [kat vo]y Siarehet mpdrrev dya[Oov — - ------—-—-—-—---—- ] 
[-3 Wy] @icbevror ahha Kal doa al Aa = —— = — = — = ee ] 
[eect ee AN ae JNAZKA[- —---—---—----—-=—--+ ] 
[.. pw] yre Samdvns pire nwdd[vov — — ~ — - —- —--~ —- - —---—-—-— ] 
[Maret aes ] twos peA[— - - - ------------------- ] 

1S) 2) AO[S NSH eee ee Se See See ] 
lest sas TMI VAN xaéore (a |iro[=—=—=— = —— ee ] 
[-------------- traces ---—---—------------ ] 
[..°...] ENOL cév zp[ds] rov 8[quov —-—-——--—-------—---—-— ] 
[-------------- traces - -------—----—-—---- | 

20 [-------------- traces --—-—-—----—~--—~-----— | 


The surface of the stone is badly worn, especially in the center and in the later 
lines, but it is possible that more letters may in time yet be made out. The opening 
lines may be restored with characteristic formulae, though it is clear that the phrase 
edofev Tet Bovdel kai Tdi SHuwwe must have been omitted, as was not unusual in decrees 
of the late third and early second centuries (cf., e.g., J.G., II’, 832, 844, 850, 899). 
The name of the archon is lost, and of the name of the secretary only the patronymic 
has been preserved. Agathodoros is rare as an Athenian name before the Roman era. 
So far as is now known its earliest previous occurrence is as the name of an ephebos 
about 40 B.c. (/.G., II’, 1961, line 7) whose father, however, bore the same name 
(flormt ca. 60 B.c.). The name has Anatolian connotations, as does the patronymic 
Zenothemis (line 6) of the Milesian honored by this Athenian decree. 


25 (Plate 6). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the rough- 
picked back preserved but broken on all sides, found in a late context under Acropolis 
Street, west of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (S 24-25 to T 24) on March 13, 
1937. 

Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.127 m.; thickness, 0.078 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 4609. 


saec. II a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
a ee yer (Cle Sry eee | 
[----- eivat d€ Kai| ys Kat oikials €yKTnow avrar airnoapévar | 


[kara rov vopov et]var dé adrae [at eis 7d Aoumdv aodeckvupE | 
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[vor rv edvorav 7) |v mpos THY TL dAW THY “AOnvaiwy evpéoOat kat] 
5 [dAdo dyabdr Srov]| av Soxy[e dftos etvan, iva TovTwv ovvTehoupéevor | 
[kat ddAoe Lnrlarat yivw[vrau ths adris aipécews (?) vacat | 


For the restorations of lines 2-5 see I.G., II’, 907, and for lines 5-6 see I.G., II’, 
1046 (lines 30-32) and /.G., VII, 411 (lines 27-28). 


26 (Plate 6). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble with the left side (dressed with 
a toothed chisel) and the rough-picked back preserved, found in the wall of a modern 
house over the southern part of the Eleusinion (T-U 20) on December 18, 1936. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.201 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. (lines 5-9) and 0.005 m. (lines 2-4). 
Inv. No. I 4377. 


saec. II a. 
ee a Kat oreda | 
[va |oau éxa|TEpov avT@v — — —- ---—-—-—— Se 
[7O|v redeobévrw[v - - -- --------- | 
[...] tods dyabovs avdpas vacat [- -----—- ] 


In an olive wreath 
5 7 Bovdy 
6 Onmos 
Odpovt [ov | 
| ‘Tzrepdv| Bovs | | 
’Amre| péa | 


This is part of an honorary decree, with the names of the men honored inscribed 
in olive wreaths below the text of the inscription. One citation has been preserved: 
in line 7 the name is restored as from Odpovros (J.G., II’, 896, line 48) rather than 
@apotras (1.G., Il’, 6757, of later date). Presumably he was one of the initiates 
(line 3). The place of finding links this text to the Eleusinion and the text in turn 
becomes an additional bit of evidence for the site of that shrine.” Tharsytos was 
from Aptera, probably from the city of that name in Crete, though there was also 
a city named Aptera in Lykia. The name of the father Hyperanthes is already known 
from Crete; * it was cut here in an erasure. 


One notes olives as well as olive leaves in the wreath around the citation. 


20 See R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Testimonia, pp. 74-84. 
21M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae, III, p. 71, no. III, 50, and note. 
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27 (Plate 6). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side and back 
preserved, found in a Byzantine foundation wall in the northwest corner of the Market 
Square north of the railway (G4) on May 14, 1936. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 0.063 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4143. 


saec. II/T a. NON-2TOIX. 
[--------------- ]ewy[- — -“4°- — -] 
[--------------- mpo|s tovs Jeovs vacat 
vacat 
[-------- |e ret Bevdtde kat rau Andomre[e ... | 
[---------- | Opaxes ézrevd7) 7 Bovdr k[ ai 6 67] 
5 [pos--------- enio |Owcav APnvaios [—-== —] 
[----------------- ]rous [-—------ ] 


The text belongs to a decree of the orgeones of Bendis, with whose worship was 
associated that of the god Deloptes (cf. /.G., II’, 1324, lines 14-16, of the early 
second century : ris Te mpos THY Bévéw Kat Tov Andomrny Kai Tovs addous Deods edoeBeias ). 
See now the discussion by W. S. Ferguson in Har. Th. Rev., XXXVII, 1944, pp. 
96-107. 


28 (Plate 4). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the rough-picked back preserved 
but otherwise broken, found on February 21, 1936, in a context of late Roman date 


(K 15). 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 3451. 


saec. La. NON-ZXTOIX. ca. 55 
[ érrevd1) of puta |vevoavTe|s THs —— —— hvdgs ot emt —-—-—-—-—--— ap | 
[yovros Kat of at|ovrou érau[vécavtes Kai orehavacartes arrodaivov | 
[ow rov Tapiav “Apr |euid[wpov — ---—-------- tas Te Ovoi | 
[as ds wdrpiov Av] reOv| Kevan —- —- -- -------------- ] 


There are mouldings above the text of the inscription, and above them is 
decoration in low relief. For a somewhat similar stele, see Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, 


1937, pp. 185-186, no. 115. 
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29 (Plate 6). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, but with 
the original back probably preserved, found on October 25, 1934, in the wall of a 
modern house east of the northern part of the Odeion (N-O 10). 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m—0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 2138. 


The fragment joins /.G., II’, 1112 (E.M. 9494 +- 9497), as shown in the photo- 
graph. The text, recently given by J. H. Oliver in Hesperia, Suppl. VI, 1941, pp. 122- 
123, no. 26, may now be supplemented for lines 16-27 (Oliver). It confirms the 
restorations proposed by A. E. Raubitschek for the imperial title of Commodus in 
lines 8-11 (and, by analogy, in lines 16-19) of the same inscription.” 


AN IMPERIAL ERT TER 
ante. a. 184 p. 
16 [Avroxparwp Katoap cod Mdpxov Atpydiov ’A|vtavivov Eta [eBots vids, Ocod T. 
Aidiov ’Avravivov EiaeBots YeBaorod | 
[viwrds, Beod “Adpravod exyov]los, [Aeod Tpa|iavod HapOixo[b Kat Ocod Népova 
améyovos, M. Atpydvos Képpodos ’Avtawvivos | 
[ EvoeBrj}s LeBaoros Lapp |aruxos [Tepp|avixds Méyror[os, apxrepeds pwéyioros, 
Snpapxikys e€ovoias To — , avto| 
[kpatwp 76 — , Uratos TO — , wl aTHp 7a Tpid os “APnvaiwv 


y [epovoia Xaipewv | 
20 [------------- |0a ra wal tprla THs TOMEws T[—- ---—----- | 
[-------------- — —]nknv exalv rod tovovrov wep[— — — —] 
J---------------- a|yaue 76 pé[v é]v évewypion t[—- — — — — | 
[------------ awlap v[plav xa[t 7]6 wpoxeipev[ov — — —- - — — — ] 
[-------------- ]YM[...]O[— #= -] o& émt rots np[— -— - -] 
traces 
25 [---------------------- |vow ovveex[dpyka — — — —] 
traces 
[------------~------------ Jumarpos k[- -----—- ] 
traces 
(ee oe ae een eee 
traces 


30 (Plate 6). Fragment of Pentelic marble with the original rough back and left 
side preserved, found on January 29, 1936, in modern fill near the surface near the 


22 See Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 285-286. 
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center of the Market Square (K 11). This fragment (I 3240) joins that earlier 
published in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 42, no. 30 (I 429) with overall measurements 
as follows: 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.047 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. Nos. I 429 + 3240. 


The marble is more like normal Pentelic than it is like Hymettian, as reported for 
Inv. No. I 429. 


AN IMPERIAL LETTER 
saec. II/III p. 


[---—-]«[.Jo[--------- | 15 Oev ébvdaéa THY wow Sv[—-— --—- ] 
kat Avp @e[— — - - -------- | vnbévrav vropyvnpato[y — — — — — ] 
porepov mo[————------~- | vytn * dézpa ” xehadaia ” ei[—— — —] 
pov kat ma[—————-----—--- | wpa bov TOV TE Ywpiwy [—--——-——--— ] 
Oy TENSE TH TON Cll ee | yovov Toddod Aéyou voyilo[— — — —] 
mpdaodov éra[— — — — -—- —--—-- | 20 pov eis yrdow dius axon o[— — — —] 
INET viv ei[——-— ——--—-——— € TovT0 TapacKevny Oermic | watrwv — —| 
Téhouv “Arrix[ as Spaxyds — — — —| HEéxXpt Tod Sedpo Ketvrar wap[——— —] 
evpov TeXov[— — — —- —-- ——- — — - ] murkaplov KatacKeuny [— — — — — 6 
10. oxnynv v[- - - --------- +] Atyov xpdvov tas bro[— — — — — — ] 
Tnovas a[—- —---—-—---—--—--—-- | 25 *éprocar Ak. Sa a ee ] 
my e&€ a4[- ----------- | To TavT[_——-——-—-———-——----~- | 
mac [av v|o mupos eaidy|ns — — —] ea ee ee ] 
dys Tov TOTE yernfévtw|v — — — — — | \M |. > eee Se ee ] 


Several changes in readings have been here suggested by way of improvement 
on those of the earlier publication (lines 1, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13). In line 7, the alphabetic 
numeral must stand for 12,300,” an interpretation which was communicated to me 
by letter by M. N. Tod and A. M. Woodward. The new fragment apparently expresses 
imperial concern for disease (line 17) and the recognition of symptoms (line 20), 
though I have no consecutive text to offer and do not know the significance of vynrn 
or of xeAadaia in line 17. 

I owe to M. N. Tod a query whether, if one is dealing with medical terms, the 
reading in line 13 might not be, e.g., tao [ww v|admvpos eEaidy|ns — — —] vel sim. and 
whether the text of line 19 might not be <7>dv od 7odX0d Adyou voulo| wévwv — — — — — ie 
He has suggested to me also that murkapiov in line 23 is from the Latin piscarius (cf. 
apud forum piscarium from Plautus, Curculio, 474). 


28 See now also M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 128. 
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31 (Plate 5). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the left edge preserved but 
otherwise broken (the back has been re-cut), found in the wall of a modern house 
south of the Market Square (P 21) on December 20, 1937. 


Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.152 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5091. 


ca. a. 394/3—392/1 a. 


[.....Jou €to[—---------------- ] 
[..]oav és Iepl|[-------- aveBadxdorrTo | 

[a]é yidvcae AA[: Kebddasov rovrwv — — — — — ] 
AAATMHFFEII a[— —- ------------- ] 

5 pu[ cOwris — -—---------- ] 
LONEEF do[—--------------] 
p[ cbwrrs —-—-—--—-— | 

[ . | FIIII CS a eee i 
[piucOwrns — - -------- ] 

10° s(t | oe 2 Se an 1 


This fragment belongs with /.G., II’, 1656-1664, and concerns the rebuilding 
of the walls of the Peiraieus. See Frank G. Maier, Griechische Mauerbauinschriften, 
I (Vestigia: Beitrage zur alten Geschichte; Heidelberg, 1959, Vol. 1), pp. 21-35. 


32 (Plate 5). Fragment of grayish Pentelic marble, with part of the right side 
preserved, found in August of 1934 among collected marbles in the area of the Tholos. 
The right side is dressed with a tooth-hammer, and the surface shows vertical 
striations. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.137 m.; thickness, 0.116 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 2362. 


mit. saec. IV a. NON-2TOIX. 
[-------------------- Jof..] 
[-------------------- 7 | pos Tt 
OS Se ea ee oe Ai] Oadidn 
[s @vnrns nv: — — — — rovrov érévia Kl ai KnpvxKe 
5 [wa—------:---~--- ednvev Ilav|rapkys 
J----------------- ]So ‘TBado x 


[wpiov - - ----~--~-~---—---- a | EvTnKOVT 
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Coe ] ‘Ipepatos Yxa[p] 
[ Bavidns - ------- (?)mpo|dora kat of iki] 
10 [av—--—--=-+—~--— ]vros tHe dy [opau] 
[--------------- Jovo duoxr[..*...] 
[ —-----—--—--—------ + Jat tov us ee 
ee ee es 


The document seems to be part of a record of the poletai of the early fourth 
century B.c. Lines 3-6 may be restored with formulae much like those of a later 
poletai-record published in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 157, no. 51 (lines 46-49), but 
the character of lettering and the genitives in 0, rather than ov, argue the early date 
for the present text. Moreover ‘Ipepatos =xal[pBwvidyns| of lines 8-9 is probably to 
be identified with that Himeraios who was father of Aristeides of Skambonidai (J.G., 
II’, 1742, lines 30-31), a prytanis of Leontis before the middle of the fourth century. 
The name Ilavrdpxys (cf. line 5) occurs at the beginning of the century as that of an 
attendant (Oepdrwv) in a naval catalogue: T[avrapxns Anuodirto (I1.G., Il’, 1951, 
lines 127-128). 


33 (Plate 7). Stele of Pentelic marble, with both sides (smooth-picked) preserved, 
found in a mixed context of Turkish date in the center of the Market Square (K 9) 
on February 6, 1937. The back is preserved, showing deep marks of the pointed 
chisel. The top and bottom are broken away, but trace of a moulding is preserved 
above the inscription. The surface is badly eroded: many letters in lines 11-49 are 
uncertain, and there are traces on the stone which have not been here included in the 
transcript. 


Height, 0.476 m.; width, 0.352 m.; thickness, 0.099 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m.—0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4478. 


SALES OF PROPERTY 
a. 370/69 a. XTOIX. 40 


[éxt Av|vv[ix] ro dpx[o]vros evvé’ apxovre[s Ednvav Ku] 
[pdca|vre[s é]v tHe Bovdte rots TtevraKoa | ious’ Avvvi | 
[knro]s [P]A[v]evs, Bitwv Xoddnidys, Mévavdp[os ..."....] 
[....]doros Aapmrpeds, EiBohos HpoBar|iovos, ... | 

5 [.... ]&ns Eipeoidns, EvOuxparns Budd |[vos, ..°. . .| 
[.. €] Ovo, Krno[t]as Bynoaets’ Médwv @opixi[os ..*...] 
[rHs ’O]udad[ilas rhs dvw anéyparper év Arjpvale Avodap | 
[o r0]6 @cod[i] do ‘AXads Xwpiov ev ’Opdadias [ev di au 
[édo]v dpyot kat ovaras Kai avd7) Kat éoxar[ia..°...] 
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.2...] ots ylet]zwv Boppa| Oe] worapo[s] cat K[...".... ] 
.. |= € Oto: [ .. ]AAAP[... EA. JIASIMi | ae 0 ee eee ] 
.. | 88seer[t]a[-JMl.JOl.. | AEM ei) cee ieee peers 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[.. Jews KAI...) Ol, 22.5255 rl] posajAto| al por aoc ane | 
| ow JOLKak xr k wero FOE tes agian LP AE Oi ent 
[....]AOA[---~----------------------- | 
[...]FPPPO[...7....]Atov [------------------ ] 
[+] Soyals == -- 2 2 
Perit. ed ee Pete Mae ]O[----------------- ] 
[....JONA[....2....JO[-—------------------ ] 
[....]NEQS[—----------------------- ] 
[....]KA[-------------------------- | 
[...] 76 xwpi[ov] vord@ev [------------------- | 
[. a]udvros [------------------------ | 
[...]NOSMPO[----------~-------- mpos | 
[At]o aviudvro[s -------------—------------ ] 
[..]s tots vo[— --------~---—-—------------— ] 
[. wlorapos [---—-—-—---—---—-~-—~—--—~--—-----~--~- ] 
[.. t]o xwpio[y--—----~~--~--~-~----------- | 
PEG) BS a et a ] 
[ oe) HSNO eee ] 
[... |PATOR(= = Se ee ] 
[ Sees [NORA a ee a ee ee ] 
[are |=) hOlOl_— =23 Soe ee eee | 
[eA EYSAMIAS ae ee eee ] 
[-».Jo*AAaas/AM|2—— = SS eee ] 
Less NNO. Teele Neen vor[6]@[ev ---—-—-—------ ] 
Dems fEAYT Ls TBA Ie SY (a) OS tO) eee eer ] 
[-23 JAIKATOMOME ee OO). OT) Oe ae) ee ee 
fcc [YTD [ere | Ay WOR ace et ree es ] 
PeIiAEKAIOOLAIK() | OSA\_— = =- 2 ] 
[ot | Klar OKA OAS |= = ee ee ] 
(zro| rapes Kat 6009 dom| la ] 
[...]JOM[..]O[.] vordder Ob eer. JOE[------- | 
[..JN[-------------~---------~---- | 
[ .] avdvr[os [DANA —4 2222 Se | 
[ww [ae a SR eS Se eee ] 
[.. WANO) 2-2 oe ee ee ] 


| ..] otter [= = = 43S 5 ee ee eee ] 


[ .JOSI0Sja2 et he ee 1 
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The text deals with the registration of certain properties on Lemnos with a 
view to their confiscation and public sale by the poletai. The nine archons of the year 
of Dysniketos, in the presence of the Council of the Five Hundred, gave their rati- 
fication. Aristotle (’A@. Ilod., 47, 2) says of the poletai: kal ras oicias rev é€ ’A petou 
mayou devydvrwv Kal Tdv GAwv évav[riov rHs] Bovdfs Twdodow, and then adds xara- 
kupotor 8° oi évvéa dpxovtes. Since the space in lines 1-2 is hardly ample for any 
restoration with xarexipwoav™ or Kataxvpdcavres, I have used the simple verb 
Kupooavtes,” restoring also the finite verb é¢nvav to give the desired meaning of 
“ declared public domain.” The nine archons are called évé d&pxovres, which is the 
reading also in Aristotle, *A@. Ilod., 62, 2, and in the inscriptions now published by 
A. G. Woodhead in Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 226, no. 85, line 5 *° and p. 229, no. 
86, line 9. This contraction now appears, with the support of the epigraphical evi- 
dence, to have been the standard practice. 

The nine archons were all named in lines 2-6. The eponymous archon, of course, 
is already known: Avovixnros or Avvvixnros; the spelling of his name again appears 
(in line 1) with double nu, as also in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 284, no. 16A, line 31, 
in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 151, no. 41, line 10, and in J.G., II’ 1436, line 13.*7 The 
nine archons are named in their official order: Dynniketos as eponymous first 
(Kekropis VII), then Philon the polemarch second (Leontis IV) and Menandros (by 
elimination Aigeis or Aiantis, II or IX) as basileus third, followed by the remaining 
six in the order of their phylai, |- —]odotos (Erechtheis I), Euboulos (Pandionis 
Ill), [---—]Jides (Akamantis V), Euthykrates (Oineis V1), [------ | (Hippo- 
thontis VIII), and Ktesias (Antiochis X). Euboulos of Probalinthos was un- 
doubtedly the famous politician (P.A., 5369) of the fourth century, and Ktesias of 
Besa may well have been identical with him named by Isaios (P.A., 8841). 

Medon of Thorikos (line 6), who registered the first property, is otherwise 
unknown. Even though he registered a xwpiov, this is not enough, without further 
evidence, to identify him with the Medon who figures in the title of one of Isaios’s 
speeches (Frag. XXIX: pos MéSovra wept ywpiov). 

Diodoros, son of Theophilos, of Halai, belongs to a distinguished family, whose 
members have so far been better known in the later centuries. But the name occurs 


°4 Txatexvpwoav 6|vyre[s] is not satisfactory. 

25 It has the same meaning as kataxvpdaavres ; See Thuc., VIII, 69, 1. 

26 Woodhead suggests the same phrase in J.G., II’, 46, A50 and B4. The text in Hesperia, 
XXVI, 1957, p. 266, no. 85 is discussed and some additional restorations are made by Al. N. Oiko- 
nomides in the Greek Acéxd Kowovxéy ’Emornpav, pp. 2101-2102. 

27 The third letter of the name in /.G., II*, 1425, line 117, was sigma (confirmed by Mitsos) as 
published, and probably sigma also in lines 122 and 127, but the surface of the stone is now there 
damaged. 

28 Cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 86-88, no. 17 and pp. 93-94; I.G., II’, 1012, 1013 line 39, 1935, 
1961, 2452 line 56, 2464, 2877 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 192, no. 117), 3177 note, 3492, 3883, 3884, 


5477. 
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also in the third century (P.A., 3934), and Ktesibios of Halai (P.A., 8852) and 
Sosistratos of Halai (J.G., II’, 5520), of the early fourth century, whose fathers 


were Diodoros, may have been close relatives. 


The topographical indications on Lemnos refer, among others, to a place called 
‘Opudadia and to a place called ’Oudadia 7 dvw, presumably descriptive of an omphalos- 


like hill or of an area in which such a hill was a notable landmark. 


34 (Plate 8). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved, discovered 
in the foundation of a late Roman house southeast of the Tholos (G-H 12) on May 10, 


1937. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4834. 


saec. III a. 
[-------------- ] vacat 
[-------------- |évns vacat 
[------------ vo | ro0ev vacat 
vacat 
5 [----- emt THS - - —--— — |tns mpvra|veias | 
[SS S5 2245 tT lov ypaunpart[éa — — — —] 
[------------- | Spixvdos [----—- 
[------------- Jou €v rau [— ---— 
|------------ |e dvopév| ov — —- — - - 
10 [-~------------ av |wov[ Tos - ---——-— 


NON-2TOIX. 


This text belongs to the records of the poletai, giving descriptions of property 
sold by them and naming the bounds. The sales apparently were recorded prytany by 


prytany.”° 


30 (Plate 5). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, discovered in the 
foundation of a late Roman house southeast of the Tholos (G-H 12) on May 10, 1937. 


Height, 0.097 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4833. 


28 see).L.G. XIE 82Z,for the reading. 


*° See also the successive records by prytany in Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 15-17, no. 1. 
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saec. III a. NON-XTOIX. 
Caer s Meo = 
[----- |s oixias kat ka[—------— ] 
[— —— re] pov oikidiov ae [yet — -— — —] 
[—-— ——] oixia: wpds nA[ tov — — - -] 
5 [-- &a]lérva aydhp[ara — ----— | 
[--— —- |maéduov ka[—- - ------ | 
[—--—-—-— ] Avxivov Ko[—- ------ | 
ee ae 


The text belongs to the records of sale of the poletai, giving descriptions of 
property and naming the bounds. The property here described seems to have been 
near or in the Market, for one definition involves a selling-place for some merchantable 
commodity (line 6). To the west, perhaps, or to the east, was a building with 
sculptured figures (ayd\p[ara]) in the pediment (if the restoration [évac]érva is 
correct). 


36 (Plate 8). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the rough-picked back 
and the smooth right side preserved, found in the wall of a modern house on the north 
slope of the Areopagus (M-N 20) on January 7, 1937. 


Height, 0.206 m.; width, 0.198 m.; thickness, 0.083 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4330. 


RES SACRAE 
saec. III a. 
eee ee 
[--------- |erau vacat 
[------ ] Ovoias éxatépw al—- — — —] 
[------ ]oav éw waow Tot[s] ie[ pots] 
5 [---—-— €kar]lépas rhs nuépas vacat 

vacat 
[------ a|md Tod TeXovpévov: [- —] 
[——— dad 700] rekoupévov: T vacat 
[------- i|epav vacat 

vacat 


37 (Plate 8). Lower left corner of a stele of Pentelic marble, preserving the full 
width of its tenon at the bottom, now consisting of two joining fragments. The 
larger fragment (a, Agora Inv. No. I 6506) was found on April 26, 1952, used as a 
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cover slab for a drain under the late Roman road at the northwest corner of the Odeion 
(ca. K 9); the smaller fragment (b, Agora Inv. No. I 2423) was found on February 
15, 1935, also ina Byzantine context west of the northern part of the Odeion (K 10). 
They were joined by E. Vanderpool. A cyma reversa moulding surrounds the panel 
in which the inscription was cut. 


Height, 0.615 m.; width, 0.50 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. in the panel and 0.10 m. at 
the border. The width of the tenon is 0.325 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m.—0.013 m. 


ca. a. 170-190 p. 
traces of letters in first line 


LYexovvdtrAdns 6710-866 | opos vacat *__—| 
‘Mey: Netxoorpdrov & éxo[vow] Il[—-——- *__——|] 

‘Ky: Xpvotarov d710 68 [ opo]s vacat [*---] 

5 “Ioupsavias “AOnviov 76 xo|[ pio |v vacat [*---] 
lovdiov ZnvoBiov r[apa] tov we[ pi] “E| az] dyabov kai Evdid [nrov *__—]| 
Eixapridov 6 mufdxpynoros €[E|ny[ | 77s ‘Adp: Dilov [*-—-——] 
Ditto reidov) APHva[us] Kali &y[y]ovor adrod vacat [*---] 
TovAtov YexovvOov “Tov\uos [iep |odavrys vacat [*---] 

10 “Amdi<a>s 76 ywpiov vacat [*---] 
TovAiov TlodvdevKous ot KAnpo[ vd | pou vacat *[-—] 
Tov\tov Kavdirov vacat *K[——] 
Movvariov Ovomei<o>Kov vacat * NT [--] 
Novypiov Mddwvos: Kai ’A[de|Edvdpov rod) * PI[-——] 

15 Tlapapdvas émurAddop0s vacat ME 
Kal aro TYLHS oikias Ilapapov[ as] Kehadaiov * Ed TAKE 

Kal & 7 TOs Ek TOD 6[ 7] urAoddpov vacat * 20H 

Kat amo lepas Siataéew|s | vacat a = 

vacat 


Line 5: "IovWavias (= Otuwavias). Line 10: ATI®IAS lapis. 
Line 13: OYOILEITKOY lapis. 


The preserved stones have the lower part of a list of contributions, some private 
and some public, which range in amount from about 20 denarii (line 12) to 302 denarii 
(line 18). The larger contributions were made from the public treasuries. Of these 
the city made from the opisthodomos a grant of 278 denarii (line 17); the text 
indicates that the opisthodomos was the official bank or repository of the funds of 
the city. The sacred moneys were in a different category, but they too must have 
been under the control of the state. A rapmias ris tepas Siard&ews is known (efoL.Ge 
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II’, 3503) as early as the end of the first century B.c. He was praised in a decree 
honoring prytaneis and officials of state (of whom he was one),” and it is clear that he 
too was subject to governmental control. 


Among the private individuals, Julius Candidus (line 12) and Munatius Vopiscus 
(line 13) serve to date the inscription. The former was a friend of the emperor 
Commodus, and is named in an Athenian text of a.p. 186/7;* the latter was archon 
in Athens in 174/5, Herald of the Council and Demos in 184/5, and hoplite-general 
in A.D. 190/1-191/2.*° It is quite probable also that the Julius, son of Julius Secundus, 
who was hierophant (line 9), is to be identified with that Julius who was hierophant 
from 168/9 to 187/8 * and archon either in a.p. 187/8 or 192/3,* and that the 
Julius Zenobios named in line 6 was that “IovdAvos ZnvdBuos Mapabdvios who was émi 
LKuddos in A.D. 168/9 and 169/70.*° 


The name of Avpydtos Pidwy (line 7) may now be added to the list of known 
muboxpynaora enynrai at Athens.*” Evidently the contributors were men and women of 
distinction, but I have been unable to identify Mothon and Alexandros (line 14), 
Julius Polydeukes (line 11), Memmios Neikostratos (line 3), Philisteides (line 8), 
Sekoundilla (line 2), Vipsania Athenion (line 5), Appia (line 10), and Paramona 
(lines 15-16). Claudius Chrysippos (line 4) was probably a descendant of Tu Ky: 
Xpvourmos, archon about the middle of the first century after Christ.” 


Sometimes the name of the donor appears alone in the genitive case, as in the 
grant made by Julius Candidus (line 12). Sometimes the donor appears in the 
nominative, as in the grant made by the heirs of Julius Polydeukes (line 11). Both 
these grants were outright gifts of denarii, the amounts appearing in the numeral 
column at the right. Appia’s gift (line 10) was a piece of property (real-estate), 
but undoubtedly the value of this was recorded in denarii. The remarkable feature 
of the catalogue is the appearance of the word émucAddom0s after the names in lines 
2,4, and 15. This cannot, of course, be the state bank on the acropolis, but a definition 
given by Hesychios implies that there was a generic as well as a specific usage of 


51 This decree was included by Dow in his collection of prytany-decrees ; cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
p. 176, no. 108. I am informed by S. N. Koumanoudes that an unpublished text naming a rapiéas 
THs tepas duatdéews is in the Roman Agora in Athens. 

82 AE. Raubitschek, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 288-289 (cf. J. H. Oliver, 4.J.P., LX XI, 
1950, pp. 177-179). 

33 For the dates and references see Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 87, and XVIII, 1949, pp. 16, 22 
Cwithe lable | );.28-29, 52; 55,56 5.1.G., I1*, 1e0l, 

34 For the dates see J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 22 (Table 1). 

35 AE. Raubitschek, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 284, dates the archonship in 187/8; J. H. 
Oliver, A.J.P., LXXI, 1950, pp. 174-176, prefers 192/3. 

36 See J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 22 (Table 1). 

37 See J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, Baltimore, 1950, pp. 139-164. 

38 See Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 37, No. 7, line 1, and p. 84. 
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the word.” Even with this there are difficulties, for (a) one finds it hard to believe 
that individuals generally maintained rear annexes for their valuables and (b) the 
value assigned to the opisthodomos belonging to Paramona (the only one where the 
value is shown) is ridiculously low for real property that could be so described. It is a 
possible way out of both dilemmas to assume that one may go even farther than 
Hesychios in his generalization, and that the émoddopor of this inscription need not 
be real property at all, but simply private banks, treasure boxes, strong-boxes perhaps, 
in which small savings were kept. An individual might have donated his or her 
private cache (émcOddou0s) of coin or valuables to a common cause, and this is the 
interpretation that I give, tentatively, to the word in lines 2, 4, and 15. 

I have no suggestion for the occasion which elicited the donations recorded on 
the stele. The evidence for it has been lost with the loss of the upper part of the stone. 


38 (Plate 8). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, but 
with the original rough-picked back preserved, found on March 7, 1936, in a wall of 
Byzantine date west of the Odeion (K 11). 


Height, 0.295 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 0.076 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 
Inv.No. I 3685. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. NON-STOIX. 
Colm Colt Col. art 
(eee ee ee | 
[...°...]uos *Awo[— - - ----—----- ] 
[...°...]8pos Ywouyév[ov: - ------ ] 
[...°...Jas “Avrucpdrov: [—- - -- —---— | 
5 [....ur]aos Krnowsdov: [— — ~ — — — — | 
[....8]npos Neoxdéov: TI[—- — — —- — — - | 
[....p]y6ns Neoxdéov: II[—~ — —— — — ] 
Nec aereniee Nixoxdéov: IIp[ ac |ce 25 [----- ] 
[’Ad | Kiddpas “AAKeBuddov: [X]oAXr “Ap[- - -] 
10) [tA ]urros Budinmov: ’Axapve Av[- - — -] 
[M]vnoidypos Mnvowerparo: Aap[—-———] [----- ] 
[A] nuodiros Ani ....]80v: Aapa[—— —] 
[@]edaoumos [— — — “-— — — -:] Aapar 
eS = eee ]Sov: Lou[vievs ] 
15 [paetevinls Avo[p]éd0v7[os: — — — —] 


B89 > /, 5 4 ¥ al »” 
Omiobodopors* témror driabev Tav olkwy ev & TA KeyuAta amdKerTat. 
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[....°.... ®]Woorpdrov: “A[—- - - — — - | 
[..+..+..]Ons Anp[alwé[rov: — = — ~ — | 
[Avoip|axos Avow[ya]xi[dou: — — — -— - | 
eee hep eee 
20 [--#---]JEQK[---------- ] 
[--—*++-- A]vou[-—--—---------- ] 
eee S0eesy ee ee ee 
poi ee eee eee 
eee s IMisee eee 
traces 


Many of the names, though not combined with patronymic, can be found in the 
mid fourth century, but attempts at identification are hazardous. 


39 (Plate 5). A base of Pentelic marble, broken at both sides and at the back, but 
with the top and bottom surfaces preserved, found on June 5, 1933, in a modern wall 
north of the Temple of Ares (K 7). The bottom surface is fine-picked; the top is 
smooth. 


Height, 0.356 m.; width, 0.312 m.; thickness, 0.37 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 


Inv. No. I 946. 

a. 347/6 a. NON-TOIX. 
[---------- 7@|t avabypal7e -—---—------- | 
es ém |iypappa ety[as --—-—-—-—--— | 
[--------- olvra d€ Tov iepeiXa> [—- —- — — — - | 
[----------- |pov: éxvypaysar 6€ tro[— — — — — | 

5 [---— «is 7d avabn|pa 765€ ert Oeyso7o| KA€ovs Apxovr7os | 


vacat 


In line 3 the cross-bar in the final alpha was not cut, but although the letter is 
epigraphically lambda I interpret iepei<a> as equivalent to iepéa (acc. of iepeds) and 
so read it.*° 


40 (Plate 9). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and at the back, 
found in a late context over the northern corner of the Eleusinion (U 18-19) on 
March 17, 1936. 

Height, 0.153 m.; width, 0.227 m.; thickness, 0.127 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

itiv. No: 3370: 


40 For the use of a for e before alpha, especially in the second half of the fourth century, see 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften', p. 45. 
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saec. IV-II1 a. NON-2STOIX. 
CATALGUE OF FOREIGNERS 
I II 
pees ee Poe a ————— 
eee ee ] TW ipor [a ee ] 
[----------- ] ‘Eortatos ‘Hpax[ earns | 
[----------- ] Avototpatos Aap|[baxnvds | 
5 [------------ Jevs Ev[.. ]Aos Aappax[nvds | 

[----------- |s 15 *Aoréas ‘Hpakde[ ars | 

ai peat ere eM ] AinpiyT phos |e a es ] 
ee Tam [4]8 [98 - - --- - 


41 (Plate 9). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with its flat top and right side 
preserved, found on November 16, 1935, in the wall of a modern house northeast of 
the Odeion (N 7). The cavetto-crowned cyma reversa moulding returns across the 
lateral face. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.092 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. [ 3075: 


saec. 1 a./p. 

[ émrevd7) of mpuTavers THs — —%"= — — Kai ot deiouror 
[ot émt — — — — “— — — — dpyovros érawéoay |tes 
[kat orehavdcavres atodaivovow tet Bovre Tov] ta 
[miav ---~---—--------—----------- ] 

ieee eee El Joa] 
[--------------------------- ve 
|-------------------------- |ov 
[Se Sa SSeS ae ]pe 
[-------~-------------------- lov 

10 [---------------------------- ] trace 


For this type of prytany inscription, see, e.g., Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, pp. 
185-186, no. 115. 


42 (Plate 10). An opisthographic stele of Pentelic marble, with one side preserved, 
found in a late wall east of the Late Roman Fortification Wall and south of the 
Eleusinion (U 22) on April 16, 1937. 
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Height, 0.31 m.; width, 0.162 m.; thickness, 0.072 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m.-0.02 m. on Face A, 0.008 m.-0.021 m. on Face B. 


Inv. No. I 4736. 


ante fin. saec. II p. 


10 


15 


The text is a catalogue of prytaneis, arranged by demes, similar to others of 
nearly the same date (e.g., /.G., II’, 1775). The inscription on Face A is part of a 


Face A 
ey clés 
[..] Avowdd[ns - — -] 
[Ay ]afoxdn[s - - — -] 
Was ele 
“Ayaboxdyn[s — —-- -—— ] 
[Bi] Auraos Mef[— — — -] 
[M]oddécows [- — — -] 
[ Mév | avdpos) 


[Avo ]vtoos) m[p(eoB) | 
[ ‘I ] woxparns *Av[———] 


[Ac]ooKoupidyn|s — — —] 
[...]vpos 6 x[at —- — —] 
[“Azro]\A@v [tos — — — —] 
[S]oou[—------- ] 
eee 
pee sone: 
jesesesce oe 


KEKROPIS 
Face B 
[ a ee ge 
[--------- ] H=M 
[---------- ]vacat 
ope |8epos 
yy eeeae Is 
a Jorhijs 7p (eo) 
[--------- ] vacat 
[—--] “Aokdnma ve(drep) 
—— 
10 [------ ]kAjs ve(drep) 
—— I 
Ne and hem oa Jos ) 
ea: 
[ Ai€wvets | 
15 [-------- | ‘Eppeiov 
[ Sumadnr | roe 
[---------- ] vacat 
a eee |AO [--] 
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different list from that on Face B. They are not necessarily of the same phyle (though 
they may have been) or even of the same year.” 


One Hermeias of Aixone was councillor of Kekropis in a.p. 177/8. The names 
from Aixone in that year were followed by those of Sypalettos. Similarly here in 
this text (Face B) the demotic At€wvets may have been inscribed in line 14, and the 
demotic in line 16 may again have been [vzah7j7]rv0v. The name “Eppeias under these 
circumstances is probably too short for line 15, but the councillor in line 15 may have 
been a brother.** In this particular text the spelling out of the patronymic in full 
argues against the same name as the nomen. Had father and son had the same name 


41 See, for example, the texts of /.G., II?, 1781-1784. 
427.G., II?, 1782, line 43, as dated by J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 52. 
43 See .G., II?, 1788, line 25. 
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the symbol ) for the patronymic would have been used. I count the names of Face B 
as belonging to Kekropis, and those of Face A as doubtfully so. 


43 (Plate 9). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in a modern 
context west of the Stoa of Attalos (N 7) on May 27, 1936. 


Height, 0.364 m.; width, 0.331 m.; thickness, 0.206 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4213. 


aet. Rom. 

[------ |] vacat 

[------ Jarns €[€ Otov] 

[------ 

[------- Is 'A[------ 

ee ee 

Eb @) Oiov —*[------ 
vacat 
vacat 
vacat 

10 [’Arza]Atdos 
[ Sexo ]Gvdos “Axriov I5[—--—-] 
eae ns Ola ae 


The text belongs apparently to a catalogue of epheboi. If so, the epheboi (?) of 
lines 2-6 in the first column must have been of Leontis, to which phyle one of the demes 
Oion belonged after 200 B.c. The epheboi of Attalis begin with line 11. The first 
preserved letter in the name of the phyle in line 10 was clearly lambda; so that unless 
a mistake be assumed there is no possibility of restoring [IIro\ew|atdos, the name of 
the phyle which follows Leontis in official order. 

The earlier phylai may have been recorded seriatim in columns above the unin- 
scribed band in the center of the fragment, leaving Attalis till the last to be inscribed 
below the first of these columns. In line 4 the lone alpha, projecting to the left beyond 
any margin of names, may belong to the phyle A[iavridos] or ’A[vroyidos]. But the 
nature and disposition of the monument are uncertain. 


44 (Plate9). A rectangular base of Pentelic marble, completely preserved except for 
minor damage, recently used as a bench along the west wall of the narthex of the 
church of Havayia BAaooapod (J 10-11), and taken into the Agora museum on June 
2, 1936. There is a cutting in the top of the block (0.265 m. by 0.33 m. and 0.047 m. 
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deep), roughly symmetrical with the sides of the block, and presumably made to 
receive a herm. The front inscribed surface was the seat of the bench, and is 
much worn. 


Height, 0.375 m.; width, 0.71 m.; thickness, 0.39 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4226. 


a. 393/2 a. 


[ "A ]vrvoxts evixa [apv|tavevooa: Anudorparo|s jpxe] 


The stone belongs to that class of dedications represented by, e.g., J.G., II’, 1741, 
though in the present instance the names of the prytaneis, if inscribed, have been lost 
by the wearing smooth of the stone. 


45 (Plate 10). Block of Pentelic marble, with the top and rough back preserved, 
found in a modern context west of the south end of the Stoa of Attalos (P 12) on 
January 26, 1937. 


Height, 0.158 m.; width, 0.229 m.; thickness, 0.069 m. 
Height of letters, 0.021 m. 
Inv. No. I 4456. 


saec. IV a. 
[oc ----- |e Kat ot ot| parnyot — — — —| 


[Agunne ket Soon 6 ] 
oll ©6 OO Say oka =F] 


The restoration of the last line is uncertain, for the cross-bar of the epsilon, if 
cut at all, must have been very low. There is no doubt, however, that the text belongs 
to a dedication to Demeter and Kore. 


46. Statue base of Pentelic marble, with mouldings at top and bottom, much chipped, 
found lying face up in a Byzantine wall south of the Eleusinion and east of the Late 
Roman Fortification Wall (U 22) on March 6, 1937. A photograph and some com- 
ment on the base were published in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 330. 


Height, 0.735 m.; width, 0.050 m. at the top and 0.52 m. at the middle; thickness, 


0.49 m. at the top. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. in lines 1-5 and 0.015 m. in line 6. 


Inv. No. I 4568. 
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post med. saec. IV a. 
[A] pxiaanv K[Aeo] yévou[s | 
[A ]i€wvéws [O|vyarépa 
pntnp Alp] xian 
[K lovdaydpov Aigwvéws 
5 aved | | Kev 
Ipa€uréAns émonoev 


The Greek text is printed here, as a matter of record, supplementing the publica- 
tion made by Shear in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 330. There is some question whether 
line 3 should be restored [%] pyrnp “Al p]xiamn; there was room at the left of the 
break for the definite article, but considerations of symmetry are against it. 


47 (Plate 8). Statue base of Pentelic marble, with mouldings at top and bottom, 
much chipped, found in the east face of the Late Roman Fortification Wall south of 
the Eleusinion (T 21) on May 7, 1938. 


Height, 0.80 m.; width, ca. 0.535 m. at the top; thickness (without mouldings), 
0.39 m. 


Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 5423. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. 
| Ad pars [== j 


Mey ] 
“Axap | véws | 

Ovyarnp 

(aa 


There is no trace of an artist’s signature, though the base is very much like that 
published above as No. 46. The inscribed surface has suffered severely, apparently 
from fire. 


48 (Plate 11). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with part of the rough-picked top pre- 
served, found on February 2, 1935, in the wall of a modern well south of the Tholos 


(Gi2): 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 2363. 
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post med. saec. IV a. NON-STOIX. 
space for 5 lines lost in fracture 
vacat 
[ Buse | ardves 

[----- Jos Opacvpy | Sous | 
[- “= -]ros HMavotSo[v] 

10 [-“-]news “Irzwv[os] 
[—-—“"— —]uos *Avdpoxd [— — —] 
[- -“"— — —]ns Brrva rid [ov] 
[~--*"--——]ns *“Apworrai[ov] (or ’Apurrdp[xov] ) 
[--—*t. -- E] d€:0éou 

15 [demotic ] 
[—-'—-—]s Nexodyp[ ov | 


[---“--—--—]voinmov 


This is part of a catalogue of prytaneis of the phyle Kekropis, of a type repre- 
sented, for example, by /.G., II’, 1750-1752. Its principal interest is in the new name 
Tavoidys of line 9, a variant of Tavowddns (as I believe) derived from Havoias as the 
form Nikidys, as well as Nuxuddys, was derived from Nuxias. 


49 (Plate 10). Two fragments from the base of a choregic monument of Pentelic 
marble, the first of which was found in the wall of a modern house south of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles (Q 19) on November 8, 1937. The smaller fragment 
was discovered later among uncatalogued marbles from the same area. 

a: Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.255 m.; thickness, 0.075 m. 

b: Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 


Height of letters, 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 5100. 


a. 334/3 a. 
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The bottom surface of both fragments is preserved, but they are otherwise broken. 
The name of the archon gives the date. See, for example, /.G., IT’, 3053. 


50 (Plate 11). Fragment from a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but 
with part of the smooth-picked top preserved above a moulding, found on February 3, 
1936, among marbles collected above the Church of Christ (T 18). 


Height, 0.103 m.; width, 0.155 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3310. 


ante med. saec. III a. >TOIX. 
[emt ----—-— Jou dpxovros * [-----— | 
[------- .] wept Ta ed ap[--- -|] 
[------- . |v ’AokdAnmad[-— -- - - | 
[------- ...|vuov[-------- | 
5 [-------..... | IA [-------- ] 


The writing is in a square stoichedon pattern, in which the units measure 0.038 m. 
Faint lines, both horizontal and vertical, were used as guides in the spacing of the 
letters. The reference in line 2 to Demeter and Kore shows the association of this 
fragment with Eleusinion, near the site of which it was found.* 


51 (Plate 12). Twenty fragments of Pentelic marble (13 inscribed, 7 not) from 
the capping course of a large monument. On the top are cuttings for the feet of bronze 
statues. The front face is slightly concave, the back face convex. On both faces and at 
the ends are mouldings (from bottom to top): two fasciae, dentils, and an over- 
hanging cornice. The inscription is in two lines on the two fasciae of the front, or 
concave, face. There were at least three separate inscriptions, each referring to a 
statue set up by Kleopatra of one of her male relatives. 

Some of the fragments are in the museum in the Agora (in the basement of the 
Stoa of Attalos) and some are in the Epigraphical Museum on Tositsa Street. Of 
the Agora fragments, some were found built into the Late Roman Fortification in or 
near the Middle Tower in the Stoa of Attalos (ca. Q 10), and others came from 
marbles collected in the area of the Stoa. There is no record of the provenience of the 
pieces in the Epigraphical Museum, but as some of them join pieces now at the Agora 
there can be no doubt that they were found in earlier excavations in the Stoa of 
Attalos and that they too were once built into the Late Roman Fortification. 

The fragments in the Epigraphical Museum were assembled by J. Kirchner and 


“4 See R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, 1957, 
pp. 74-85, for the Eleusinion. 
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G. Klaffenbach and published in J.G., II’, 3894. Some were incorrectly placed and 
others wrongly combined: f and g, for example, do not join, but f joins d (not at the 
left corner, uninscribed) with a to the right to give the name @codpacri[8]yv. All 
the pieces from both museums were assembled in the court of the Epigraphical 
Museum in March of 1950 by Eugene Vanderpool, tried for joins, and then returned 
to their respective places. 

The following is Vanderpool’s catalogue of the fragments, with observations 
made by him on the joins, and with measurements and descriptions which I have added 
from the records of the excavations: 


1. Agora Inv. No. I 4675. Bottom preserved, but otherwise broken, found on 
April 1, 1937. This piece joins fragment 2 at the right. 

Height, 0.199 m.; width, 0.228 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 

Height of letters, 0.023 m. 


2. Agora Inv. No. I 3464a. The top and bottom are both smooth, and the right 
side has anathyrosis. This piece was brought into the museum from the Stoa of 
Attalos in 1936 and joins fragment 1 at the left. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.421 m.; thickness, 0.225 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.021 m. 


Fragments 1 and 2 make up the preserved part of the first dedication. 


3. I.G., IT’, 3894g (EM 40888). 
Fragment 3 is all that remains of the second dedication. 

4. I.G., Il’, 3894b (EM 4088). This fragment joins fragments 5 and 6 on 
the right, and has anathyrosis on its left face. 

5. Agora Inv. No. I 2177. The bottom surface is preserved, but the stone is 
otherwise broken. This fragment lies between fragments 4 and 6 and joins them both. 

Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


6. I.G., II’, 3894c (EM 3314). This fragment joins fragments 4 and 5 on the 
left and fragment 7 on the right. 
7. Agora Inv. No. I 3464c. 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.08 m. ; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


This fragment was found on October 15, 1949, and joins fragment 6 on the leit. 
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8. Agora Inv. No. I 3464d. 

Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.045 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

This fragment was found on October 15, 1949, and joins fragment 9 on the right. 


9. 1.G., Il’, 3894e (EM 3820, not 4088). 

This fragment joins fragment 8 on the left and fragment 10 on the right. 

10. Agora Inv. No. I 34646. The bottom surface is preserved. This stone was 
brought into the museum from the Stoa of Attalos in 1936. It joins fragment 9 on 
the left, fragment 12 on the right, and fragment 17 behind. 

Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.096 m.; thickness, 0.24 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.021 m. 

11. Agora Inv. No. I 3464g (uninscribed). This fragment contains part of the 
cornice only. It was found on October 15, 1949. 

Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.145 m. 

The stone joins above fragment 12. 


12. 1.G., Il’, 3894f (EM 4088y7). This fragment joins fragment 10 on the left, 
fragment 11 above, and fragment 13 on the right. 


13. J.G., Il’, 3894d (EM 40888). This fragment joins fragment 12 on the left. 


14. J.G., I1*, 3894a (EM 4088a). This fragment preserves the front right 
corner of the monument. 

15. Agora Inv. No. I 3464e. Fragment of uninscribed cornice, with anathyrosis 
on its right face, and five dentils below, perhaps joins fragment 16 at the joint surface. 
It was found on October 15, 1949. 

Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. 


16. Agora Inv. No. I 3464f. Fragment of uninscribed cornice with anathyrosis 
on its left face and four dentils below, perhaps joins fragment 15 at the joint surface. 
It was found on October 15, 1949. 


Eleteht, 0.135 m.s width, 0.33 ms thickness 0:Zisne 


17. Agora Inv. No. I 3464h. An uninscribed fragment from the back of the 
monument, found in March of 1950, joining behind fragment 10. 


Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.23 m. 


18. Agora Inv. No. I 34642. An uninscribed fragment from the back of the 
monument, found in March of 1950. 


Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.15 m. 
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19. Agora Inv. No. I 3464j. Left rear corner of the monument, uninscribed, 
found in March of 1950. 


Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.31 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 

20. Agora Inv. No. I 3464k. Fragment from the back of the monument (unin- 
scribed), with anathyrosis at the right, found in March of 1950. 

Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.26 m. 


In the following text, the dedications are to be envisaged in sequence, horizontally, 
on the two taeniae of the crowning member. Vertical lines have been added where the 
preserved anathyrosis, either right or left, indicates joints between blocks of the 
monument. 


ca. a. 130 a. I 
Tea 
vac. Kheorarpa OcodHpo[v éy | Muppwovrrns Ovyarnp | 
vacat Tov €avTns [warépa | Oeddwpor | 
A 
3 


[KAeowdrpa Ge | o|dHpov &y Muppwol| vrrns Ovyarnp Tov EavTijs | 


[adeddov| | Ocodpacridnv O[ eoddpov éy Muppwodtrrns | 
ITI 
4 i Gk, So 29 10 12 13 14 
| [K]Aeowarpa Ocoddpov éy Muppworrrns Ovyarnp Gcodpacri| S| nv 
<*AmohNwv[t - ----- |ovov rov éarn[s] Oetov cali &|vdpa < 


It is clear that Kleopatra, who described herself always as Kkeowdrpa Qeodapov éy 
Muppwodtrrns Ovyarnp, made at least three dedications of male members of her family. 
That on the right was of her uncle and husband Theophrastides, son of Apollon[i——], 
with a demotic ending in - — — ovos. He was not of Myrrhinounte, as was Kleopatra 
by birth and inheritance from her father. Kleopatra’s father, therefore, had married 
the sister of Theophrastides, and the name came into the family through her relation- 
ship. The second dedication, as we have restored it, was of Theophrastides son of 
Theodoros of Myrrhinounte, who must have been a brother of Kleopatra—the 
designation adeddov may be confidently restored. 

The first dedication may have been either of Kleopatra’s father or brother. If 
he was a brother, it is reasonable to assume that his name was @eddwpos, for patrony- 
mic and demotic were apparently omitted (the brother being homonymous with and of 
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the same deme as the father already named in line 1). Yet one should note that 
patronymic and demotic were added for the name of Kleopatra’s brother in the second 
dedication, and this argues rather for the father in the first dedication. 

In the third dedication, the second line begins with a mark of punctuation (I 
believe) and not with the letter sigma, and the following word ’Avo\Awv[— — —] is to 
be restored not as “AwdAdwv[e] but either as “AwoA\dwv[iov] or as “Amohdov[idov], 
patronymic of Theophrastides rather than the name of the god.” If the mark of 
punctuation should turn out really to have been a sigma, then it should be interpreted 
as final sigma of the demotic éy Muppwovrrns of the second dedication, with a read- 
justment of the lines there to allow this extreme extension to the right in the 
second line. 

The name Geodpacridyns “Amo\Nwv|[i — —] is already known from Delos as one of 
the pompostoloi of Dionysos in the archonship of Aristophantos, who has been dated 
tentatively in my latest table of archons in 151/0 B.c.**° The various known members 
of the family may now be represented by the following stemma, which is intended to 
replace that in /.G., II’, 3894.*° A numerous and collateral branch of the family is 
represented by Roussel in a stemma which he publishes in Inscriptions de Délos, 
under No. 1975. G. A. Stamires observes that in Roussel’s stemma two daughters of 
Dioskourides (‘Avv[ixn] and Oc0d67rn) should be added from Insc. Délos, 1508, 
lines 16-19. 


“Azohov [te ——] Xapidnpos 
12 | | 4 
| 
Daughter ~ @eddwpos xX 
1,'3,45.5,,6 | = 
| 

| Xapidnuos 

4 

Ocofpacridns ~ Kieowarpa Gcodpaaridns 
12 es 5 

Ocddwpos 

4 


“> For the earlier restoration see J.G., II?, 3894. 

*° For the names see Insc. Délos, 2609, line 20, and for the date see H esperia, XXVI, 1957, 
p. 95. The date 150/49 will be suggested in my forthcoming volume on The Athenian Year in the 
Sather Classical Lectures series. 

“ See'also.b.C.., XX X11 1908, 2328; 
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1. The present text (Dedication III) shows that @coppacti[S]ys *AroAAwy [i — — - — - ]ovos 
was both uncle and husband of [K ]Acorarpa codupov éy Muppwovrrys Guyarnp. 


2. Gcoppacridys *AzoAdwv[{ — — — —] was pompostolos of Dionysos at Delos in the archonship 
of Aristophantos (150/49 ?). Cf. Insc. Délos, 2609, line 20. 


3. Kleopatra appears as KAcordrpa @eoddpou éy Mvppwovrtys Gvydtap (the name variously 
preserved) in three dedications of the present text. 


4. [@]eddwpos XapiSdqpov é[y Muppwovrrys] was pompostolos of Dionysos in the archonship of 
Aristophantos (150/49 ?). Cf. Insc. Délos, 2609, line 29. Roussel (B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, p. 342, 
no. 310) suggests that he may have been the ancestor of the priest of the same name from the 
archonship of Aristaios (62/1). We prefer to reconstruct the stemma to show the descent of 
the priest from a brother of @edSwpos (name unknown to us) so that the generations appear as follows: 


a. Xapidypos (1); b. (Unknown) ; c. XapiSypos (11); d. Ocd8wpos XapiSypou &y Muppwovrrns, 
priest of Asklepios in 62/1 B.c. (J.G., II?, 1944, lines 28-29). 


5. The name appears as @codpacridys @[eodépou éy Muppwor'rrys] in the second dedication of 
the present text. He was a brother of Kleopatra. 


6. The name is restored in the first dedication of the present text. 


52 (Plate 13). Upper left corner of a base of Pentelic marble, found on September 
29, 1933, in the wall of a modern house southwest of the Tholos (E-F 13). The stone 
is broken away at the back, bottom, and right. There were mouldings below the 
inscribed face of the base. 


Height, 0.179 m.; width, 0.227 m.; thickness, 0.182 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I 1101. 


saec. 1 a./p. 
Tlo[ pr@via Zacipor | 
Tvatov Tou| twviov “Azododepov yur7 | 
Tvatov Hopa| dévov Tvaiov tov — — — —| 
TlapBorad|nv aperns evexev avébnxer | 


The Greek name of the son (?) must have appeared in line 3. The restoration is 
made on the assumption that Pomponia (line 1) may be identified with the Pomponia 
named in /.G., II’, 12501, a grave monument of approximately the same date. The 
son had evidently achieved Athenian, as well as Roman, citizenship. Perhaps this fact, 
directly or indirectly, was connected with the present dedication. 


53. The discovery was made by A. E. Raubitschek that the dedication by the emperor 
Claudius published in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 57-58, no. 20, is part of the same inscrip- 
tion with J.G., II’, 5176. The combined text reads: 
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a. 41-54 p. 
TiBépio[s KAavdu0s Katcap S<Baords I leppavixds e[vep] 
yérns T[ As Toews Exapioaro Kal amoxa|réorno [ev]. 


54 (Plate 10). A fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on 
June 7, 1935, in mixed fill over the northern part of the Odeion (M 10). 


Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.127 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 2977. 


saec. I p. 
[7 €€ "Apet]ov wayo[v Bovdn Kai » Bovdy] 


[rav é€ax looiwy x[at 6 djpos | 


For similar dedications, see /.G., I1?, 2803-2807. 


55 (Plate 11). Three fragments of Hymettian marble. The largest fragment (@) 
was found on March 12, 1935, in a late context west of the East Stoa (N 13-14). It 
preserves its rough-picked bottom and part of a base moulding. Fragment b was 
found among collected marbles near the east end of the Middle Stoa on May 24, 1951; 
it is broken on all sides but joins fragment c. Fragment c was found in the wall of a 
modern house over the south end of the East Stoa (O 15) on December 20, 1935; it 
has its bottom surface and the base moulding preserved and joins fragment b. 


a: Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.312 m.; thickness, 0.335 m. 
Height of letters, in line 2, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 2615a. 


b: Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, in line 2, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 6376. 


c: Height, 0.111 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.159 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 2615b. 


Letters in the first line are larger, and have an estimated height of ca. 0.035 m. 


saec. 1/7 litp, 
[---—rlovEve [pyérynv] 
“ [---——]A- ®daBiov Prd ppa K [vdabnvaréws — —] 
yD eg Sh ee ] 
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The relation between fragment a and fragments b & c is not clear. A: ®AdBuos 
Prdupas Kvdabnvaseds is known to have been archon at Athens between a.p. 70/1 and 
110/1.“° The present text seems to have been a dedication to some benefactor of 
Athens, but the grammatical connection of the names in line 2 is obscure. 


56 (Plate 11). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but with the 
original back (rough-picked) preserved, found on April 12, 1935, as part of a 
mediaeval storage basin just south of the Metroon (H 10). 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.067 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 2953. 


saec. I/II p. 

[ emevd7) of rpu|rave[is THs - - - ---—-—--—- ] 

| amodaivo|vow tov tal piav — — — — —--—- -— — | 
[------ a|éia dpovody[ta — — -------— | 
[------ ax |ekevorour xpn|———-—-------— ] 

5 [------ ha|prpas Kal peyad | omperas — — —| 
|------- | yetver Oar Ovoias [— —-- - -- | 
J------- |avrot ypamrav | eikovav — — — —| 
j------- | 7@e mpoyovkas [—- ------- | 
[------- Jey rau [- -- --------- | 

10 [-------- ]OF [------------- ] 


The lettering gives an indication of the date. This is one of the latest of the 
known decrees honoring the treasurer of the prytaneis, being approximately con- 
temporaneous with or later than that published by Dow in Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, 
pp. 193-197, no. 121.” 


57 (Plate 10). An honorary monument of Pentelic marble, of which numerous 
pieces are preserved, found between May 1, 1933, and Feb. 12, 1934, in the south- 
eastern area of the Agora. Five fragments with parts of the inscription join to form 
the left half of the monument (Inv. Nos. I 1165, 1166, 1287, 1321a, 1321d), and 
six fragments unite to make the right half, as preserved (Inv. Nos. I 781, 132Ic, 
1321b, 1337, and two uninscribed pieces with mouldings and part of the top surface). 
A small fragment (Inv. No. I 956b) belongs in the second line of the inscription, but 


48 7.G., II”, 3114 2-3, 3543, (3544). Cf. Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 84, and XVIII, 1949, pp. 26, 54. 

49 T note here that a small fragment of this inscription (D) not located by Kirchner or Dow has 
been found, after long search, by G. A. Stamires. It bears the Epigraphical Museum inventory 
number 5431. 
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does not join other fragments; another small fragment (Inv. No. I 956a) belongs 
near the end of the first line but makes no join. There are a number of other unin- 
scribed pieces, one of which preserves the mouldings of the upper left corner, not 
shown in the photograph on Plate 10. 

The top and bottom of this inscribed part of the monument are both preserved, 
rough-picked. The left side is surely preserved, and probably the right side, later 
reworked, much damaged, and with the return of the mouldings lost. 


Height, 0.43 m.; original width (estimated), ca. 1.65 m.; thickness (as pre- 
served), 0.43 m. (not original). 
Height of letters, 0.042 m. 


post a. 126/7 p. 
n €€ “Ape[to]|v II[a]you Bovdy kat 4 [B]ov[Aq] 
[cov] © x[a]t 6 Sqyuos 6 ’AO[ nvailor: 


The recipient of the honors symbolized in this monument must have been named 
on a crowning block above the mouldings. The date falls after the constitutional 
reform which established the Council of Five Hundred. A number of similar dedi- 
cations of earlier date are known from discoveries in or near the Stoa of Attalos 
(/.G., II’, 2803-2807 ; above, No. 54). For the date see J. A. Notopoulos, T.A.P.A., 
LXXVII, 1946, pp. 53-56. 


58 (Plate 10). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but with 
the rough-picked back preserved, found in a modern wall outside the Market Square 
in the area south of the southeast corner (O 20) on February 11, 1938. The in- 
scribed face is bounded at the top by a frame marked by two deep horizontal grooves. 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 
lnva Nos 5222: 


a. 198-212 p. 
[Ayah rixne tov LeBalozav A | Lewryusiov] 
[Seounpov Ieprivaxos| kat M. Av[p. ’Avrwvet| 
[vou Leovxjpov Avtoxpart |dpwv Ka[wdpwv Ev] 
| ceBav Evruxav 4 €€ “Apjov 7|dyov Bo[vA kat 7 Bov] 
5 [Ay trav © Kai “APnvaiwr 6 SHpjos A>[- - - - - - | 


The emperors’ names in the genitive probably depended on some such introduc- 
tory phrase as aya@ye roxmu."” Here the praenomen A(ovk«os) in line 1 suggests that 


5° See G. A. Stamires, Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, p. 251 with note 63. 
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the two emperors were Septimius Severus and Caracalla; the restoration has been 
made somewhat on the analogy of /.G., II’, 3414, and dated accordingly. The text 
records a dedication(?) to one ®A(dowos) [—----- ], whose nomen, in abbreviated 
form, appears in line 5. 


59 (Plate 10). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the smooth right side preserved, 
but otherwise broken, found on May 10, 1934, ina late fill west of the Tholos (G LP). 
There is an irregularly worked surface at the top which slopes back beginning just 
above a horizontal line scratched across the face of the stone 0.05 m. above the letters. 


Height, 0.102 m.; width, 0.072 m.; thickness, 0.031 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 1952. 


A. E. Raubitschek discovered that this stone belongs with the two fragments 
most recently published as Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 183, no. 88. The text now reads 
as follows: 


ca. a. 227/8-230/1 p. 
‘Ayab[je = Téxne] 
emt apxo|[vros — — — — Tov — — — — MJapaflw 


viov vew|Tépov, Tavynyupiapxovvtos —|do[v] 


Lapa|a|va| Kod — — — —, otpatnyodvros ézi| 
5 ta émda II[—---------------- | 
ot mpuTa| vers THS — — — — — dudjs eavrovs | 


N ‘ > ag > , 
[Kat Tovs auritovs avéypaar | 


At the end of line 2 the final omega is cursive (@), and crowded close between 
the theta and the edge of the stone; the normal omega in line 3 is of the older 
style (Q). 

For the date see J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 56. 


60 (Plate 13). Part of an inscribed block of Pentelic marble, found in the wall of a 
modern house (R 13) early in 1933. Parts of the left side and of the rough-picked 
back are preserved. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m. (lines 1-2) and 0.006 m. (lines 3-4). 
Inv. No. I 363. 
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saec. La./p. 
[a] udw ri ddiavrov [6dov — — — — —] 
[7 ]AvOov axpainuor | [---------- ] 
[===] Terns’ Oo erent ] 
[-=+-]ll n«adA[------------- ] 


This is a funerary epigram, apparently for two persons, though in lines 3-4 
the reference seems to be to only one of the two. The first letter of line 3 is either 
gamma or tau, the first letter of line 4 either eta or nu. The penultimate letter in line 
3 has only the two upright strokes. Whatever one restores at the beginning of line 3 
(wevrérns or émrérns could give the age of the deceased) there is difficulty with 
the meter. 


61 (Plate 13). Two joining fragments of Pentelic marble, found on May 8 and 10, 
1935, in disturbed modern context in Section O. The fragment at the left was found 
among collected marbles near the southwestern part of the Odeion; the fragment at 
the right was found in débris of late Roman date, disturbed, in the southeastern part 
of the Odeion (M 11). 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 
Inv. Nos. I 2860 and 2863. 


aet. Rom. 
————— ] EBdopuddes Tpets 
[-------- | appovias 
[---------- Je rov aw[-—--——] 
bee |Bnve[----] 


62 (Plate 13). An archaic base of Pentelic 


marble, found on November 2, 1933, in the wall 
of a modern house over the northwest part of 
the Odeion (M-N 10). The stone is broken 
at both sides and at the back; part of a circular 
cutting is preserved in the top, but the original 
surface which enclosed the circle is broken 
away. The cutting itself was evidently made as 
setting for an inset dedicatory shaft. 


Height, 0.157 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.345 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 1203. 


[--~]re8[----- 
[---hiv’ ab[---] 


[---]6er xa[---.] 


63 (Plate 13). Fragment from the left side of 
a stele of Pentelic marble, broken at the top, 
bottom, and right, found on May 2, 1933, just 
below the surface of modern Poseidon St. (I 7). 
The left side is smooth, with the back edge 
beveled to the rough-picked back; the front 
edge is much chipped. 

The writing is stoichedon, with five lines 
measuring 0.061 m. and three columns measur- 
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ing 0.037 m. (practically a square chequer pat- 
tern). The letters were made with two chisels 
of 0.009 m. and 0.005 m. respectively. 


Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.077 m. ; thickness, 
0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 


Inv. No. I 779. 
ca. a. 450 a. 
[Jo[----=-=- 
at 7h A[—- - ----=- ] 
ea TOL 8€ [por ----] 
[~]xaxp[--=---= ] 
5 [rlep 8[f ------ ] 
tov Yo[i- - -- - —- - ] 
[.]exe[- - - = - ~ - 
[.]»8e[- - - - - - - 
[.]og[- - - -- -- 
vacat 


64 (Plate 13). Fragment from a stele of Hy- 
mettian marble, broken on all sides, found on 
April 18, 1935, in a context of late Roman date 
over the auditorium of the Odeion (M 10). 


Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.037 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 2777. 


saec. IV a. STOIX 
— lio n[-=== = - 
[------ ]a Poppiwovo[s — — — —] 
[----- ’"A|Onvaiwy vo[—----- ] 


The lettering is in a square stoichedon pat- 
tern in which each unit measures ca. 0.012 m. 


65 (Plate 13). Upper left corner of a stele of 
Pentelic marble, with a flat top and with mould- 
ings above the inscribed face, found in a modern 
wall in the area west of the north end of the 
Stoa of Attalos (P 7) on March 23, 1938. 


Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.174 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 5354. 


a. 347/6 a. 
ért @eu.[toroxA€ovs apxovtos — — —] 
poms 2 } 


The lettering assures a date near the middle 
of the fourth century ; the epsilons in particular, 
with thickening at the free ends of the strokes, 
are like those of the main body of J.G., II?, 212, 
of the same year. 


66 (Plate 14). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found on April 1, 1935, in 
the destruction débris of a late Roman gym- 
nasium west of the East Stoa (O 14). 


Height, 0.065 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 
0.113 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 2719. 


post med. saec. LV a. STOIX. 
[------------- 
seco Te Spay [— ===>] 
—--—]v Bovdjy x[at — - -] 


—--T]ée dxalornpion — —] 


[ 
[ 
[--7ras] divas [- --- —- ] 
[ 
[ 
[ 


The lettering is stoichedon, with a square 
chequer pattern in which the units measure ca. 
0.014 m. The text, for which I have found no 
satisfactory supplements, belongs to a decree. 


67 (Plate 14). Small fragment of Hymettian 
marble, broken on all sides, found on February 
12, 1936, in a modern context outside the Mar- 
ket Square toward the southeast (T 17). 


Height, 0.089 m.; width, 0.074 m.; thickness, 
0.048 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 3371. 
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The inscription is stoichedon, with an almost 
square chequer pattern; five lines measure 
0.037 m. and five columns measure 0.035 m. 


post med. saec. IV a. STOIX. 


[—-] dvopata t[- - — -] 
[--~Hv]erxay Gnf[- -] 
5 [--o]rAn KAnp[- - -] 
[=e] nacrey apt =| 
[- - ~]Bous 79 [- - - =] 
ie 
[===—|ay épxo| ===] 
10 [------------ ] 


The writing is like that of some poletai 
records and Laureion mine inscriptions of the 
same period. 


68 (Plate 14). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, broken on all sides, found on May 17, 1935, 
in a modern wall over the eastern end of the 
Middle Stoa (O 13). 


Height, 0.14m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 
0.076 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 2895. 


saec. IV/III a. NON-23TOIX. 

——— peas 
[---Jamep kai [- ----- ] 

[-- to |vs nywviope [vous — —] 
[----—]s atrovs ye[— — - -] 

5 [-- Ae] w xpdvov kat [—— —] 
er 8é kai éy[— — — - -] 
[---]irwv @6y[- - - - - - 
[---]a erroun | —------- ] 
[---] és [------- ] 

10 [+==~]s drw[s -- = - = ] 


The text seems to come from an honorary 
decree. In line 5 there may be mention of ex- 
tended residence in Athens of the man (or 
men) honored (cf., e.g., Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 
576, line 6). 


69 (Plate 15). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with smooth-finished back and rough-picked 
bottom preserved, but otherwise broken, found 
on February 29, 1936, in a modern wall north- 
east of the Odeion (N 7). 


Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 
O17 Lm. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 3632. 


The writing is stoichedon, with a square 
chequer pattern (0.0095 m. vertical by 0.0096 m. 
horizontal). 


imit. saec. III a. STOIX 
[--—....... Jo[--------- ] 
[---... @]opwxw[--------- ] 
[--—..... JONOYK [----+~--- ] 
[--- dws] av araoe [- ------ ] 
5 [---....]MENEINAI[------ ] 
[--- . éra]wéou de [- ------ ] 
[---.... ]ov kal oted [ avaoa -- -] 
[---—.., . | tov peydrw |v ee ee ] 
[---....JZNIAPAI[- ------ ] 
10 [---....JIONTE2[-----—--~- ] 
[--—... ]ddow av[--------- ] 
[---...... (20h i2= = ] 
{[--- .] 70d *A@n[vatwy — — — — — ] 
[---....] rau *"AGnv[atwy — — — — — ] 
15 [---. ..]ra mpooa| Ss ] 
[---....]oav eis a[f- ------- ] 
Ee are +. °AG | nvaiov Py —------—-— ] 
[---...... ]Aov zpeo[— —- —- - - - - ] 
[---...... ] épiora N[—- --~---- ] 
20 [---—...]urmos Eigevos [- ----- ] 


vacat 


The lettering is of the careless style of the 
early third century, with cruciform phi (line 7). 
Fraginentary though the text is, it can be inter- 
preted as part of an honorary decree (lines 6-7) 
with a statement of motivation perhaps included 
in the preamble (line 4). 


70 (Plate 15). Part of a stele of Hymettian 
marble, with the left side (pebble-picked) and 
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the back (rough-picked) preserved, found on 
January 8, 1936, in the wall of a modern house 
over the central part of South Stoas I and II 
(M 15-16). 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.107 m.; thickness, 
OoE17 tin: 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 3144. 


a. 275/4 a. STOIX. 
(tS a = ] 
Picea oe 
*OABiov a| pxovros ---| 
[..] AAT.JY¥[- - - -] 
[.]M[.]OEIz [- — - -]} 
Af (EOR OE a 
TOL, .JE[—-—----- ] 
feu 
[. .JONIAS------ | 
Ee eee 


The surface of the inscription is badly worn 
and scarred. For the date of the archon Olbios 
see Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 314. 


71 (Plate 14). Fragment of a stele of Hymet- 
tian marble, broken on all sides, found in a late 
context northeast of the Odeion and just south 
of the railway (N 7) on February 21, 1938. 


Height, 0.172 m.; width, 0.108 m. ; thickness, 
0.078 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 5258. 


saec. III a. 
[Ae 8) ya? [oa] () 
iP = hte .| pavns PA [ SlS SSS e ] 
[ Tava | doxns *Ayad | ee ] 
fe se |us *"Apxaya | Oov | 
5 [...8...Jxos *Em«[—------- ] 


[..°...]uos Nave[— — —- —- — - - ] 
[...8...Jos Avo[——- —---—-—-—-— ] 
[...7....Jos WI f—------~- ] 
Fass aon Len Dri as a ] 


The names in this text were recorded (nomen 
and nomen patris) under a heading in which 
the more widely spaced letters suggest a de- 
motic. The arrangement is characteristic of the 
register in the so-called prytany decrees. 

The face of the column of names is deter- 
mined by the unique restoration [Iava]icyns 
in line 3. Above them the demotic can be re- 
stored with probability but not with certainty. 
Only the lower tip of the right vertical is pre- 
served in the nu of [’A¢S] vai[oc].°t It could be 
the rho of [Me ]|pac[ets] except that rho would 
then probably lie too close to the following 
alpha.*? The demotic [Kv3a6n]vat[eis] would 
extend too far to the left ; the demes of Hestiaia, 
Xypete, and Phegaia were too small to supply 
eight or more councillors, and the same is true 
of Thorai.** The restoration [Oi]vai[o.] re- 
mains a possibility, but would have to be heavily 
indented. The more likely restoration for the 
demotic is [’Adid]vai[ or]. 


72 (Plate 14). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with the left side preserved but otherwise 
broken, found on May 28, 1935, among col- 
lected marbles in the southeastern part of the 
Market Square. 

Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.116 m.; thickness, 

0.047 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2944. 


fin. saec. III a. 


7) Bovdy 

6 8[jpo]s 
‘Eo[ prio] v 
“Axa[p]vé[a] 


*t Aphidna had at least eight councillors in the first century (cf. J.G., I1’, 1755). 
52 The same objection applies to [@o]pac[es]. 
53 See A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens, pp. 57, 65; Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 177, 


no. 109, line 13. 
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This is a citation from a decree honoring 
epheboi and their teachers. Heortios of Achar- 
nai, of the well-known family of paidotribai, is 
probably that Heortios (II) of the stemma as 
published in Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 302. The 
lettering of the inscription is characteristic of 
the late third century before Christ. 


73 (Plate 15). Fragment of a stele of Hymet- 
tian marble, with the right side and rough- 
picked back preserved, found on December 13, 
1935, in the wall of a modern house west of the 
north end of the Stoa of Attalos (O 8). 


Height, 0.141 m.; width, 0.096 m. ; thickness, 
0.077 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006m. (omikron very 
small). 

Inv. No. I 3087. 


post init. saec. II a. NON-STOIX. 

[------------ ]uo 
(ee | xpv 
[------------ Jey rae 
[--------- Klara rhv 

5 [--------- ] emipedre [7] 
[rac (or oOar)— —|ra wavt[a] 
[-------- ov ovk 6[ AL] 
[ya------ Jor Avo[. cil 
[------- PEA eee: 


74 (Plate 15). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic 
marble, broken on all sides, found in the wall 
of a modern house outside the Market Square 
south of the Church of the Holy Apostles (O 
19) on March 10, 1938. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 
0.085 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 5310. 


saec. II a. 
wreath wreath 
@coyév [nv] 
@PoKxov [Kn] 
gi[o]é[a] 


The name cut inside the left-hand wreath has 
been entirely lost. Theogenes was probably the 
brother of Myrrhine of J.G., I1?, 6432, a text 
which may also be dated in the second century. 
The stone must have carried an honorary de- 
cree (now lost) above the two (or more) 
citations. 


75 (Plate 16). Fragment of a stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with part of the left side preserved 
but otherwise broken, found on June 19, 1935, 
in a context of the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ over the foundations of the interior 
north wall of the Odeion (L 10). 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.067 m.; thickness, 
0.032 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 3028. 


saec. II a. (?) 


[rae] Bfpwol: — — - - = = — 
erypiny |= — = i ] 
mapa ta. [- --------— ] 

5 én av duly --------- ] 
tperet|—--—--------- ] 
Aew ka[—- —- -------- ] 
duare[A —----------- ] 
vmép [- ---------- ] 


The text belongs to an honorary decree. 


76 (Plate 16). Fragment of bluish marble 
with a vertical grain, broken on all sides, found 
on May 7, 1937, in the foundations of a late 
Roman house southeast of the Tholos (G-H 
12 y; 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness 
(not original), 0.04 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 4784. 


init. saec. lV a. 
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Aértrwy [- --------- ] 
Opacvpydys eu M [oix — — -] 
5 *Aondovo[s] é Te ofix ———] 
Piro é[p Me o lik M[-- -—-] 
in eee 


The inscription gives names of metics, ar- 
ranged in columns, of which part of one has 
been preserved. The letter pi at the end of line 
6 may belong to a numeral. 


77 (Plate 17). Fragment of Hymettian marble, 
with smooth right side preserved but otherwise 


broken, found in a late wall northeast of the 
Odeion (N 8) on May 11, 1938. 


Height, 0.272 m.; width, 0.206 m. ; thickness, 
0.065 m. 

Height of letters, 0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 5438. 


saec. IV a, 
[------------- ] VII 
[------ eplaed[s] VIII 
[------ Mapa] Oavios IX 
[-------- "Al|rnveds X 
[in wreath] in wreath 
[} Boos] 5 Bfpos 


The inscription honored members of a col- 
lege chosen one from each phyle and with names 
arranged in the official order. No names, but 
only parts of the last three demotics, have been 
preserved, together with the citation by the 
Demos. The balancing (and symmetrically 
placed) citation by the Council has been lost. 


78 (Plate 16). Fragment of a columnar stele 
of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
south of the Stoa of Attalos (Q 15) on June 8, 
1936. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.106 m. ; thickness, 
0.07 m.; original diameter, 0.33 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. I 4244. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. 


[------- ]po Pryova [tos | I 
[------- Jo Avopeced [s] II 
[-------- ] Kvda6nv [ aced's } Ill 
[------- Jos €€ Olo IV 
Sethe eee ]érous Kepads [Gv] V 
[------- By | Adavos Vi 
[Hoc Se ] VII 


The stone carried a catalogue of names ar- 
ranged, one for each, in the order of the phylai. 
Like the names in J.G., II?, 2825, they repre- 
sent, apparently, a college of magistrates, not at 
present to be more closely defined, who to- 
gether made the dedication. 


79 (Plate 14). Fragment of a dedicatory 
monument of Hymettian marble, with part of 
the right side preserved, found near the surface 
of Eponymon Street (K-L 7-9) in July of 1936. 
The back is much worn, but may be original. 


Height, 0.16m.; width, 0.173 m.; thickness, 
0.073 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.011 m. 

Inv. No. I 4343. 


paullo ante a. 200 a. 


[--------- JexA€ous 
[SxapBo] vidns 
[troypappater|s ret Bovdc[i] 
[kai rée Sypwr tlOv evavrd |v] 


5 [rov émt —- “H+ — a|pxov[z]os 


The writing is characteristic of the late third 
century. For the secretary, see W. S. Ferguson, 
The Atheman Secretaries, pp. 66-70. The As- 
sistant Secretary appears in the so-called pry- 
tany decrees of this date immediately after the 
name of the secretary (cf. eg., Hesperia, 
XXVI, 1957, p. 34, lines 57-59). 

Epigraphically, the demotic in line 2 can be 
read [— — —]zidys, but the reading as given is 
quite possible, and the long demotic helps in a 
symmetrical arrangement of the text (i.e, 
SkxauBovidyns as against Kpuwzidys). 
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80 (Plate 16). The upper right corner of a 
stele of Pentelic marble, with original rough- 
picked back preserved, found in a modern wall 
near the center of the Market Square on April 
7, 1936. 


Height, 0.129 m.; width, 0.163 m. ; thickness, 
0.039 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 3988. 


mit. saec. IL a. 


[------ |riov Aewvidns 
[------- | vroypappareds 
[------- ] otparnyar ” 
[------- ] vacat 

5 [------ Ail yews [-—-] 
[-------- Je vacat 
= lel---1 


81 (Plate 17). Fragment of a dedicatory base 
of Hymettian marble, from the upper right cor- 
ner of the original monument, found in May 
of 1953 among marbles collected in the south- 
eastern part of the Market Square. This frag- 
ment joins the fragment published by Sterling 
Dow, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 81-90 (38c), 
confirming Dow’s restoration and showing that 
the upper mouldings returned across the right 
end of the base.** In the top surface is a rec- 
tangular cutting, ca. 0.19m. from the side of 
the base and about midway between front and 
rear; a pour channel leads to it from the front ; 
the cutting itself is 0.07 m. from front to back, 
0.05 m. wide, and 0.028 m. deep. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.39m.; thickness, 
0.27 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 382e. 


The new fragment now makes it possible to 


read Dow’s citation no. 11 (see Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 84) as follows: 


ca, a. 130 a. 
“HpakAcia 
Ta ev OnBas 
Olive wreath 
"Avopas 


[ rayKpario |v 


It is a suggestion of G. A. Stamires that this 
piece may be identified as that once seen by 
Pittakys and published by him in L’Anctenne 
Athénes, p. 94 (now I.G., II*?, 3154). Pittakys 
saw his fragment somewhere near the church of 
Ilavayia BAacoapod, and while the exact place of 
finding of the present stone is not known it 
must have been very close by. The difficulty of 
interpretation is that Pittakys shows a second 
line dy8pas under the heading Népea to the left 
of the Theban citation. But this is perhaps an 
error due to his copying or to the type-setting 
of his book. I believe that what Pittakys saw 
was in reality 


Népea “Hpdxdeva. 
Ta ev OnBas 


avopas 


and that our piece has suffered since his day 
only by the loss of the word Néyea at the left, 
which now may be read as part of Dow’s cita- 
tion no. 10 (see Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 84). 
One may see in the photograph the scar where 
this heading has been lost. Dow’s text for cita- 
tion no. 10 stands, but the brackets may be 
removed from its first line. 


82. The statue base (Agora Inv. No. I 8) pub- 
lished in Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 151 (2) carries 
the name ‘Iépwv ‘Tepwvipo Medute’ds, whom I iden- 
tified with that [‘Ié]pov ‘Iepwvipov known from 
a sepulchral monument of the fourth century 
Bic. (.G.,. 1, 380405 PAs 75244) oo he 


*4 See also S. Dow, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 351-360; for the artists see also Jeanne Robert, 


Rev. de Phil., XIV, 1940, pp. 233-234. 


55 See also /.G., II?, 3826 for the Agora text. 
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identification cannot be made, because the name 
in 1.G., II, 3804}, now also published as J.G., 
II’, 11709, is incorrectly read. The name on 
the sepulchral base is [— — —|dov ‘Tepwvdpov. 
G. A. Stamires has called this to my attention,** 
and he also identifies /.G., II?, 11709 with J.G., 
II?, 11711, in which the reading was correctly 
made by K. S. Pittakys in 1835.57 Nor is it 
legitimate to describe the monument recorded 
by Pittakys (/.G., II?, 11711) as a columella; 
Pittakys called it a or#An émrdpBios, which is 
in fact a good description of /.G., II*, 11709. 


83 (Plate 16). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
much battered, with part of the original top 
preserved, found on February 16, 1933, in the 
northwestern part of the Market Square. 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.385 m. 
Height of letters, 0.047 m. 


Inv. No. I 473. 
gone, IW 
[----- ] evi[xa] 
[----é]xop[7ye] 


This is part of a choregic dedication. 


84 (Plate 12). Fragment of Hymettian marble 
from a dedicatory base, broken on both sides 
and at the top, but with part of the original 
bottom preserved, found on May 23, 1935, in 
a context of early Byzantine date east of the 
Middle Stoa (P 13). 


Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.135 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

Inv. No. I 2920. 


saec. 1V a Almost STOIX. 
[-==~+=-- Js[------ 
[- 4% — Avov]vao8eépou [— -—-] 


[ Wndioapevo |v TOU dyp[ ov a —] 
[*Aprépide Mov] vxia[e aveOnx — —] 


Presumably the dedication was a statue, 
erected after a vote of privilege (and other 
honors?) by the Demos. One Eumaridas of 
Kydonia, for example, was voted a statue by 
the Demos in the second half of the third cen- 
tury and then given permission to erect it in 
the sanctuary of Demos and the Graces.°* The 
statue here was apparently offered to Artemis 
Mounichia. Lines 3 and 4, as restored, deter- 
mine the left margin of the inscription. 


85 (Plate 16). Block of Pentelic marble, with 
the top and both sides preserved, found in the 
wall of a modern house south of the Eleusinion 


(T-U 20-21) on December 30, 1936. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.201 m.; thickness, 
0.065 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 4374. 


sace. 1 Va, 
Méditra ipo vos] 
[ av | Onxev 
vacat 


The last three letters of line 1 must have been 
inscribed in the space of two. 


86 (Plate 17). An opisthographic fragment of 
Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on 
February 20, 1935, in a modern context east 
of the southern part of the Odeion (N 11). 


66 The name is quite clear on the squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study. 

57 Published in 1854 in ’"Edypepis ’ApxaroAoyixy, NO. YAU RY 

88 7.G., IL, 844, lines 39-41: 8e8dc0a1 Eipapidar tiv dvabeow rijs cixdvos 7s mpotepoy enpiotat 6 Simos 
éy rau Tenéver TOO Arimov Kal tov Xapirwv - — -. The honor was granted in the archonship of Archelaos 
(or earlier) for whom Dinsmoor now suggests the date 222/1 B.c. (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 316) ; 


cf. also Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxiv. 
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Height, 0.178 m.; width, 0.194 m. ; thickness, 
0.08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 2464. 


saec. IV/III a. 


A B 
aap |dpos | [wdpe]dpos 
eid [ eros | [---] vac. 
[D] S| ixov] [—-———]Jovs 
—— eas) 


The name on each face was surrounded by a 
wreath. The paredros (there may have been 
more than one) on each face may have belonged 
to one of the three principal archons. Cf. J.G., 
II?, 2811 (Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 150, no. 1). 


87 (Plate 12). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, from the upper part of the face of a dedica- 
tory base, found on February 9, 1934, in a late 
Roman context under the floor of a Byzantine 
building north of the Temple of Ares (K 6). 
The top is finished with a toothed chisel, and 
preserves part of the curved sinking for the 
plinth proper. 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 
0.16 m. 

Height of letters, 0.016 m. 

Inv NownE 1307, 


a. 242/1 a. (?) 


[------ é|zi Pavou[dxov dpyovros — — —] 
[-------- avé]Onx [ev -------- | 
[esos =o ese sods ese 


For the archon Phanomachos, Dinsmoor has 
most recently suggested the date 230/29 B.c. 
(Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 315). An earlier 
suggestion of Pritchett and Meritt was for 
260/59 B.c. (Chronology, p. xx). I have advo- 
cated the date 242/1 3B.c. in my forthcoming 
volume on The Athenian Year in the Sather 
Classical Lectures series. 


88 (Plate 17). Block of Hymettian marble, 
with the face, top, and left side partly preserved, 
found on May 29, 1935, among collected mar- 
bles in the southeastern corner of the Market 
Square. The top preserves a section of a large 
circular bedding (0.06m. deep) for a dedica- 
tion. 


Height, 0.16m.; width, 0.36m.; thickness, 


ca. 0.30 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 2946. 
a. 240/39 a. 
er *AOnvodwp [ov a -] 
viknoavres e[— —----------— ] 
vacat 7t[----] 

Evorpodo [s] Od [ ey ee pe ] 
[---------------- 


If the circular bedding was centered in the 
top surface of the block, there may have been 
about twelve letters to be restored (as shown 
above) at the end of line 1. But this would 
leave a very short restoration (about four let- 
ters) in line 3, if that too was symmetrically 
spaced. 


89 (Plate 16). Small dedicatory base of Island 
marble, found near the surface in the area of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles (O-P 15-16) 
on May 28, 1937. Parts of the top, left side, 
and bottom (all smooth) are preserved, and in 
the top is a corner of the cutting (0.04m. 
deep) for the offering. 


Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 4926. 


Wares UL Ge 


[K] tnowvi [Sys — —- — - - - ] 
[av ]é@ynxey [- -- ----- ] 


90 (Plate 18). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with the left edge and part of the upper edge 
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(with fillet) preserved, found on May 29, 1935, 
in a mixed context of Hellenistic and Roman 


date in a cistern southwest of the Market Square 
(E15 :3). 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 
0.063 m. 

Height of letters, 0.107 m. 

Inv. No. I 2928. 


saec. I a, (1?) 
[é]at [--- dp] 
xovr [os — -——] 
tas *O[- — — -] 
bev A[apzadap | 
5 x70 [s aveOnxe | 


The restoration was made by Raubitschek. 


91 (Plate 18). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found on April 25, 1935, in a modern wall 
(O 13). The top (?) and bottom are pre- 
served, with the inscription on the upper fascia 
of what seems to be the top moulding of a dedi- 
catory base. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.325 m.; thickness, 
O15 im. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 2840. 


saec. I p. 


[4 Bov]An 4 e[& *Apetov Hayov] 


92 (Plate 19). Fragment of a herm of Pen- 
telic marble, broken at the top and bottom but 
with both sides and the back preserved, found 
on January 4, 1936, in a modern house over 


the east end of South Stoa II (N 15). 


Height, 0.223 m.; width, 0.147 m.; thickness, 
0.105 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 3178. 


In the right side is a cut (0.025m. deep) 
extending the full thickness of the block. On 
both sides are shallow rectangular cuttings near 


the top. The left side (B) has a crude inscrip- 
tion not here reproduced except in the photo- 
graph. At the top of the inscribed face (A) 
the surface is beveled, sloping inward; at the 
bottom of the face is a circular hole (0.029 m. 
deep). 


med. saec.I p. 
epy Bor 
piror 
[®] roxAjs 
Evvoortidns 


5 Etzodts 


For similar texts see 1.G., II*, 1982-1987. 
The readings here were made with the help of 
a latex squeeze. 


93 (Plate 18). Fragment of a base of Hymet- 
tian marble, with parts of the top and of both 
sides preserved, found on October 9, 1935, in 
the wall of a modern house over the east end 
of South Stoa I (N 15). In the top is a circular 
depression (0.175 m. in diameter and 0.075 m. 
deep) for some kind of dedication, perhaps a 
small column, for the diameter is too small for 
the plinth of a statue. The single row of letters 
now preserved was cut between two horizontal 
lines. A third line, equidistant below the second, 
occurs above the lower fracture of the stone, 
but there is no trace of letters beneath it. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width (original), 0.642 m.; 
thickness, 0.402 m. 

Height of letters, 0.028 m. 

Inv. No. I 3105. 


saec. IIT p. 
< IL < Sarpios ’Arrixo[s] 


Lunate sigma, as in this inscription, would 
be the exception rather than the rule in a dedi- 
cation of the first century before Christ. The 
stone is probably later. But perhaps the Satrius 
here named was related, none the less, to that 
Satrius (P. W., R. £., s.v., no. 1) who was 
active in Greece in 43 B.c. 
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94 (Plate 18). Dedicatory base of Hymettian 
marble, broken at the back, bottom, and right, 
found on March 27, 1934, in a modern wall 
over the central part of the Middle Stoa (L 13). 


Height, 0.082 m.; width, 0.063 m. ; thickness, 
0.059 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 1737. 


saec. I/II p. 
Mooxiw[y —--~—- ] 
@rddy[s ----—- ] 
dpxovt [os —-—— — ] 
ave [ nxev ] 


Lost are the patronymic, the deity to whom 
the dedication was made, and the name of the 
archon. But Moschion may be the same as that 
Mooyiov Bradys of I.G., II?, 4760, whose wife 
Polynike made a dedication to the Mother of 
the Gods. The lettering is too late to permit 
his identification with Mocyiwvy Mevavdpov PiAai- 
dys, the ephebos of 117/6 B.c. and the thesmo- 
thetes of 88/7 B.c. (cf. J.G., II’, 1009 88 and 
1714 6; see also Sterling Dow, Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 144). 


95 (Plate 17). Fragment of an athletic vic- 
tor’s monument of Pentelic marble with part of 
the right side preserved, but otherwise broken, 
found on November 16, 1935, in the wall of a 
modern house northeast of the Odeion (N 7). 
Around the single word of the inscription is a 
laurel wreath. The lower part of another laurel 
wreath is preserved at the upper edge of the 
stone. 


Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.185 m.; thickness, 
0.158 m. 

Height of letters, 0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 3076. 


aet. Rom. 
im corona 
TaATov 


96 (Plate 12). Part of a statue base of Hymet- 
tian marble, found on March 6, 1934, built into 
a wall of Byzantine date in the northwest part 
of the Market Square. Only the crowning 
member of the pedestal is here preserved. In 
its top are cuttings for the feet of a bronze 
statue. Beneath the plinth proper is a cyma 
recta moulding above an ovolo moulding; this 
returns across both sides, while on the back is 
a single large ovolo. The block has been re- 
used as a threshold, and shows a socket for a 
door-pivot in its top. 


Height, 0.27 m.; width, 0.69 m.; thickness, 
0.64 m. 

Height of letters, 0.04 m.-0.055 m. 

Inv. Nov I. 1olt: 


aet. Rom. 
H TONS 


97 (Plate 12). Block of Pentelic marble, brok- 
en at both sides, bottom, and back, but with part 
of the top preserved, found in a fill of late 
Roman date west of the Stoa of Attalos (O 8) 
on May 25, 1936. The top was rough-picked, 
with a reserve band about 0.015 m. wide along 
the front of the top surface. 


Height, 0.046 m.; width, 0.204 m. ; thickness, 
0.058 m. 

Height of letters, 0.029 m. 

Inv. No. I 4205. 


aet. Rom. 
DEDICATION TO APOLLO LYKEIOS 


[’AréA]Awv Avky [or] 


98 (Plate 18). Fragment from a block of Pen- 
telic marble, with part of the top preserved, 
found in the wall of a modern house (J-K 9) 
early in 1933. The sides and bottom are broken, 
but the left side may be original. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 
OS tn. 
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Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 305. 
aet. Rom. 
Notds o[l—- -------- ] 
oikobey [- -------- ] 


The addition of ofxobev shows that Sotas made 
the dedication at his own expense.*® 


99 (Plate 18). Block of Pentelic marble, with 
the top, back, and right side preserved, found 
on January 13, 1936, in the wall of a modern 
house (N-O 16). The right side has been re- 
cut. At the top of the face (badly worn) are 
mouldings 0.111 m. high and projecting about 
0.035 m. 


Height, 0.658 m.; width, 0.486 m. ; thickness, 
0.19 m. 

Height of letters, 0.065 m. 

Inv; No. I 3277. 


aet. Rom. 


106 (Plate 18). Fragment of gray marble, 
with the right side and rough-picked back pre- 
served (both perhaps not original), but other- 
wise broken, found on May 24, 1935, in the 
wall of a modern bothros in the eastern end of 
the Middle Stoa (O 13). 


Height, 0.097 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 
0.04 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.029 m. 

Inv. No. I 2922. 


Ga. a. 132 p. 


[Sewrfpe kal xri] 
[orne Avtoxparo | 
[pe ‘Adpravau] ’OAvp 
[ riwe | vacat 


For the type of dedication, see also Hesperia, 
XIII, 1944, p. 263, no. 16; XV, 1946, p. 237, 
no. 69 (with references there cited); XXI, 
1952, p. 369, nos. 11 and 12, and p. 378, no. 34; 
XXIII, 1954, p. 257, no. 43 and p. 258, nos. 
44, 45. 


101 (Plate 18). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found on April 20, 1934, 
in fill of Turkish date over the central part of 
the Middle Stoa (L 13). The original back, 
rough-picked and worn, may be preserved. 


Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m.-0.011 m. 

Inv. No. I 1841. 


saec. II p. 


[A ] wp00eo [ $---c- 
Bispery |e = = ] 
vacat 


The names seem to have been part of a cata- 
logue, perhaps of councillors or of epheboi. 


102 (Plate 19). Two small fragments of Pen- 
telic marble, broken on all sides, found in a well 
outside the Market Square on the southwest 
(E 14:2) on June 7, 1937. 


a. Height, 0.042 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.103 m. 


b. Height, 0.05 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.02 m. 
Height of letters (except phi), ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4939. 


saec. II p. 
 [--]o[------ 
senses ] 
*ABiAA[Los — — — -— - ] 
GRO ee J 


59 See I.G., II”, 3669, lines 5-6, and Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 87-88, no. 26. 
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lacuna 

a0 [’AzroAA | ov [tos -- -| 
dv [<is | 

Ei¢pono[s — — - — - ] 


The names belong to a catalogue of the pry- 
taneis of Ptolemais, and come from the left 
column of the inscription. There are remains of 
a raised band along the left side of both chips. 


103 (Plate 18). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found on February 6, 1935, 
in a modern wall over the west foundation of 
the Odeion (L 11). 


Height, 0.16m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 
0.08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 2369. 


saec. II p. 
p= === 
@i0[—------ ] 
[--] traces [--] 
eee Jos 
5 Anprjrpros ) 
"Tobpos 

[’E] radppodertos 
[’E | rixryntos 
[----- Jexos 

LO Glo caes | 


The nature of the catalogue is uncertain, but 
it may belong to a panel of epheboi. 


104 (Plate 19). Upper left corner of a base of 
grayish marble, with three lines of text on the 
broad band above the mouldings, found in the 
east wall of the Church of the Hypapanti (T 
21) on March 14, 1938. 


Height, 0.213 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.179 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 5320. 


saec. II p. 
[°] 4 Bovdy [kai 6 djpyos *] 
[°A] @qvar[ ov Bir - ----— ] 
[°A]@pov[éa dperis evexa.| 


vacat 


The man honored in this dedication is prob- 
ably the same as the ephebos of J.G., II’, 2020, 
line 36 (ca. a. 110 p.) and quite possibly also 
identical with Athenaios, the father of Euporos 
of Athmonon, named in /.G., II*, 1791, line 12, 
and in J.G., II?, 1794, line 5 (a. 180/1 p.; for 
the date see Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 15, 19- 
20, 52 and Table 1). He is also probably to 
be identified with the father of [’A@7]va.os 
*AO[nv — — — — ’A] Opov[eds] of 7.G., II’, 5320. 
I would restore the text on this funeral monu- 
ment to show the patronymic ’A@[nvaiov]. 

The inscription of the present text is of the 
type represented, for example, by /.G., II’, 3885. 


105 (Plate 20). Block of Pentelic marble, 
found in November of 1934 among stones col- 
lected in the south-central part of the Market 
Square. Parts of the face and right side are 
preserved, but the stone is otherwise broken. 
There is a trace of moulding above the inscrip- 
tion. 


Height, 0.197 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 
0.082 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

Inv. No, 2035: 


ca. a. 146-165 p. 
[émt dpyovros] TiB> KA Anp[oorpd] 
[rov Mediré]os: ¢ [pvravet | 


[as ---- KK KK KK KK ] 


The inscription belongs to the same year as 
the similar text published in Hesperia, XVI, 
1947, p. 175, no. 77. The right edge of the 
stone, if restored, would leave room for an 
uninscribed margin after the letters, to be bal- 
anced presumably by a margin on the left.® 


°° A similar disposition is evidenced in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 175, no. 77 (see the photograph 


tbid., plate XXXIV). 
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The text dates from the sixth prytany of the 
year. 


106 (Plate 18). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found in a context of By- 
zantine date south of the Eleusinion and east 
of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (U 22) 
on March 11, 1937. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m.-0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 4595. 


saec. II/III p. 


— Is) 
[----- Atov]vavos Sr [ ecprevs | 
Aewyridos 


[———]s Aevxiov Acipa[ di77s | 


5 [------- Aeip | adiwrn|s| 
[-------- Ae] vxovo [vs | 
Pe Saiew ise tat 


The text belongs to a catalogue of epheboi, 
arranged by phylai. The demotic in line 2 be- 
longs to Pandionis ; those in lines 4-6 belong to 
Leontis. There has been some uncertainty 
about the affiliation of the deme Deiradiotai in 
the period of the thirteen phylai,®* but the de- 
motic has been known in Leontis at least since 
Graindor’s text of J.G., II?, 2103, line 98. I 
have verified his reading AE! on the excellent 
squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. 


107 (Plate 20). Fragment of a small dedica- 
tory plaque of Pentelic marble, broken at the 
top, found in the wall of a modern house at the 
north foot of the Areopagus (L-M 17-18) on 
October 9, 1936. 


Height, 0.098 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.043 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 4294. 


saec. II/III p. 
Xpvodpw tio 
Tw evynVv 


There are letters at the sides of the central 
decoration, which resembles two cylinders; the 
principal text is in two lines at the bottom. For 
similar dedications, see Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, 
p. 90, no. 35 with references there cited. The 
name Xpvodpw is, of course, equivalent to 


Xpvodpiov.*” 


108 (Plate 20). Small dedicatory altar of Pen- 
telic marble, found on March 18, 1936, in a late 
context west of the Odeion (J 11). The stone 
is broken at the bottom, but the roughly finished 
surface of a depression in the top is preserved.** 
A boukranion in relief appears on the front and 
another on the back; there are sheaves of wheat 
on the sides. 


Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.085 m. ; thickness, 
0.08 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 3794. 


saec. IL/IIT p. 
Tpdr<a> ‘Ypi<o>r 


> / 
@ €UX7)V 


The inscription is illiterate, but however re- 
stored shows, I believe, a dedication to Zeus 
Hypsistos. The first five letters are probably 
the feminine of the Latin name Gratus. The 
cross-bar was not cut in the second alpha. 


61 Von Schoeffer in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Ajor, for example, says “ Phyle nicht bezeugt.” 
62 See James A. Notopoulos, 4.J.P., LXIX, 1948, pp. 417-418; Demetrius J. Georgacas, 


Cl. Phil., XLITI, 1948, pp. 243-260. 


63 See the altar to Zeus Hypsistos published in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 43, no. 34; and for 
similar monuments see the notes on the inscription published in Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 90, no. 35. 
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109 (Plate 20). Small inscribed base of Pen- 
telic marble, found on February 4, 1936, near 
the surface west of the Odeion. Portions of the 
top, bottom, and of all four sides are preserved. 
The back is rough-picked ; the left side is plain ; 
the front and right sides each show a large bird 
in low relief. There is a slight depression in the 
top of the base. 


Height, 0.182 m.; width, 0.092 m. ; thickness, 
0.08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 3328. 


ca. a. 200 p. 
Aedxwos 
Etropia(c) 
edynv 


110 (Plate 20). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, with rough-picked surface and rough-picked 
top preserved, but otherwise broken, found 
among stones from the center of the Market 
Square on June 11, 1936. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 
0.325 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 4249. 


The letters are carelessly cut; possibly a dedi- 
cation. 


111 (Plate 20). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with the left side preserved (smooth) but other- 
wise broken, found among stones collected in 
the area of the Tholos in the summer of 1935. 


Height, 0.108m.; width, 0.067 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.024 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 3092. 


saec. III p. 
"Emitvyxd[voy — — — —] 
EiBovrid [ns —----= ] 
Aevxios Ei[— - - - - ] 
Aewvidns T[- - - - - - ] 
5 Anpyrpios: [= ee = J 
ries eee 
[Ao] KAnma[dns - - —] 
[‘Hp ] odiavd[s - - - - - ] 
[HA ]Wdwpo[s -- -— - — ] 
10 [At]pa- ' [----- ] 


The stone resembles the ephebic lists of the 
third century after Christ (notably, in its letter- 
ing, I.G., II’, 2239 and 2245), but I have so 
far not associated it with any known catalogue. 


112 (Plate 20). Part of a boundary stone of 
Pentelic marble, with the rough-picked top and 
right side preserved, found in the wall of a 
modern house at the north foot of the Areo- 
pagus (M 16-17) on December 2, 1936. A 
moulding 0.105 m. high across the top of the 
face has been chiseled away. 


Height, 0.46m.; width, 0.19m.; thickness, 
0.175 a. 

Height of letters, 0.05 m, 

Inv. No. I 4309. 


saec. V a. 
[2 6 p] os 


113 (Plate 21). Four fragments of a stele of 
Pentelic marble, which contained a catalogue of 
names, apparently of the phyle Pandionis. 
There is no join between any of the fragments. 


a. A small area of the right lateral face is 
preserved (smooth-picked) but the stone is 
otherwise broken; found on May 23, 1933, in 
a late Roman context east of the Tholos (H 11). 


Height, 0.126 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 852. 
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b. Broken on all sides; found on May 30, 
1933, in a late Roman context east of the Tho- 
los (H 11). 


Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.14m.; thickness, 
0.045 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 897. 


c. Part of the right side is preserved, but the 
stone is otherwise broken; found on June 11, 
1937, in the Long Late Roman Wall northeast 
of the Odeion (N 7). 


Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 
0.379 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 4965. 


d. Part of the bottom surface is preserved; 
found on June 10, 1935, in a late pit outside 
the Market Square to the southwest (E 14). 


Height, 0.065 m.; width, 0.152 m.; thickness, 
0.078 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 2997. 


The stone is so preserved to the right of the 
text in fragment d that this cannot be placed in 
the same column of names with fragments a and 
c. The inscription must, therefore, have had at 
least two columns of names. The demotic 
["O]aGev in fragment c belongs to the phyle 
Pandionis. Assuming that the catalogue con- 
tained names of this phyle arranged by demes, 
we must restore a demotic also for the letters 
[----- ]eo. in fragment d. Whether the 
second line of fragment b represents a name or 
a demotic remains uncertain; in any case the 
appearance of efa in this mid fifth-century text 
is notable. The inscription is stoichedon with 
an almost square chequer pattern in which the 
units measure 0.015 m. 


ca. a. 450 a. STOIX. 


5 [@pa] covides 
[Xa] ipipev<e>s 


lacuna 
b [--—]tpaxos 
Kegel 
10 [---]s @A[--] 
lacuna 
Cc Kopias 
A[¥]xus 
A[e].oideos 
["O]abev 
15 [Av] Bepiov 
[=]8[¥]pro[s] 
[..]FOMU [--] 
lacuna 
114 (Plate 21). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken away at the top and bottom, found on 
March 13, 1935, in a modern context west of 
the Stoa of Attalos (O 11). The right side is 
smooth ; at the left is a channel hacked when the 
original stone was split in two. The back shows 
traces of rough picking, though the surface 
has been smoothed by use as a threshold block. 


Height, 0.385 m.; width, 0.325 m.; thickness, 
0.158 m. 

Height of letters, 0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 2608. 


med. saec. V a. 


[... ]avd[ pos] 
Tlap6év0s 


STOIX. 


‘Exat[aio]s 
No[u]4[%0]r0[s] 

SN bake at 
No&i[- — —] 
Tlavdoidys 
*Advatrys 
MeAdvurros 

10 Mevoirns 

[°A ]Axpewvidns 


[E] ¥undys 
[Apa | o{pavdpos 
[ cakes | Rpeons 


The late cutting of the stone shows that at 
least one other column of names stood at the 
left of the present text. The use of Ionic letter- 
ing, which can only be dated here near the 
middle of the fifth century B.c., and the Ionic 
(Aeolic) connotation of the names proclaim 
this to be a register of non-Athenians. In 
general appearance it resembles the public 
funeral monuments, many fragments of which 
have come from the cemetery of the Keramei- 
kos, and it is tempting to associate this stone 
with one of the known monuments. Pausanias 
mentions graves in the Kerameikos commemo- 
rating men who fought with Kimon in eastern 
waters (Eurymedon and Kypros),°* for either 
one of which the writing of this stone is permis- 
sible. Their burial at Athens is perhaps no 
more remarkable than the burial in Athens of 
the Argives who fell at Tanagra.**° The names 
of the Argives were inscribed in Argive letters ; 
for allies from Chios, from Lesbos, and the 
Lesbian peraia, and from Ionia, Ionic letters 
would be correspondingly appropriate. The 
existence of this stele, if our interpretation is 
correct, implies that the names of the allies were 
recorded separately from the names of the fallen 
Athenians. 

I.G., I?, 16, a decree concerning Phaselis of 
about the same date as the present text, is also 
written in Ionic letters. A comparison of these 
two documents has led me to no sure opinion 
about their relative dates, but in spite of the 
angular rho in the funeral list some of the let- 
ters in the Phaselis decree seem to me earlier in 
type, notably the wide mu, the nu with high 
right stroke, and the upsilon with its two curved 
and merging strokes which make it resemble 
more the shape of V than of Y. 


*¢ Pausanias, 1, 29)-1] andal3-14: 


65 See Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 351-355, no. 4. 
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115 (Plate 22). Three fragments of Pencelic 
marble found in the Agora (a, b, and c) belong 
with a small piece already known (d) to make 
part of a catalogue of names from the fifth 
century B.C. 


a. Broken on all sides; found on May 31, 
1933, in a late wall in a tower of the Late 
Roman Fortification, at the southwest corner of 
the Library of Pantainos (R 15). 


Height, 0.18m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.08 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m.-0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 920. 


b. Broken on all sides; found on June 7, 
1933, in the wall of a late bothros southwest of 
the Library of Pantainos (Q 15). 


Height, 0.39m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness. 
0.11 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 955. 


c. Broken on all sides; found on June 18, 
1935, in modern context west of the Stoa of 
Attalos (P 12). 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.042 m.; thickness, 
0.035 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 3047. 


d..1.G., 1, Supple p.-35, 00. 955. nor in 
I.G., I’). The stone is now in the Epigraphical 
Museum, where it bears the inventory number 
67198. The attribution to this inscription was 
made by A. E. Raubitschek. 

The inscription is stoichedon, with a chequer 
pattern in which the units measure horizontally 
0.027 m. and vertically 0.019 m. 


ca. a. 440 a. 


a [--..].[- - - -] 
[== «| ror ===] 


STOIX. 
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[-- .]}gor[----] 

[-~..]e[-- - -] 

5 [--..}y[----] 

[-- ..]N[----] 

[--..]\[----] 
lacuna 


10s, (ewan bie Ss 


le lxela = 35] 
mine OV 2 sae) 
[..- ]opa[xos] 
[...]wod[- - - -] 
1 Bsa Deed i es 
[...]wa[- - - -] 
[...]8o0o[- - — -] 
[...]uco[— - — -] 
[eeelinofo = 
20 [...]Joa[- - - -] 
bee ll ==] 
elle] 
i eee 
lacuna 
c [ SS |v 
25 [----—]as 
[--- ] vacat 
[---] vacat 
lacuna 
d [-=-] [> = 5] 
[---]NO[- - -] 
30 [---]MC[- - -] 
[---] vacat 
[---]OE[- - -] 
[---]LO[- - -] 
[---]O8[- - -] 
Sie IC | 
lacuna 


In line 28 the first letter is probably either 
kappa or chi, and in line 32 the first letter is 
theta. In line 31 there is an uninscribed space 
on the stone, not indicated in J.G., I, Suppl., p. 
55, no. 555h. Numerous restorations suggest 
themselves for the names in fragment b, but 
since so much is uncertain I have made no 
supplements. 


116 (Plate 19). Fragment of a stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with the badly weathered right side 
and the back (lightly gouged with the chisel) 
preserved, found in the wall of a modern house 
west of the Eleusinion (R 19) on September 
24, 1937. 


Height, 0.025 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 
0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 5013. 


saec. V a. 


The text is stoichedon, with a chequer pattern 
in which the units measure 0.0184 m. vertically 
by 0.0167 m. horizontally. The stone apparent- 
ly was part of a public funeral monument. 


117 (Plate 23). Part of a stele of Pentelic 
marble, broken on all sides, found on December 
4, 1935, in the wall of a modern house west of 
the north end of the Stoa of Attalos (O 8). 


Height, 0.205 m.; width, 0.098 m. ; thickness, 
0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m.-0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 3084. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. NON-3TOIX, 
pes 2222285 
[...]Aaos A[----- ] 
PPA oe 8 eo ] 
[-- ]pdpBwr[os - - - -] 
[K]Aedorpar[os — - — —] 
*AyaboxAjs I[—- -— - - - ] 
*Emaiveros “A[—- — — - - ] 
@vAakos Ti[— - - - - - ] 
Pir€as Pv[—- - - - - - ] 
10 Evyeirwy [------- ] 
"Eyperos Eip[— - — - - ] 
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KAeovixos / [- -- - - ] 

Avoipaxida[s — — - - — ] 

‘Tepaxidas E[- - — - - ] 
vacat 


The catalogue contains a number of non- 
Athenian names (e.g. in lines 4, 13, 14, and 
possibly 2) and it may well be that all were 
foreigners. The nature of the break shows that 
at least one column should probably be restored 
at the left of that here preserved. 


118 (Plate 23). Two joining fragments of 
Pentelic marble, with part of the left side pre- 
served, found in a modern wall north of the 
center of the Market Square (L-M 7) on May 
27 and on June 1, 1936. 


Height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. [ 4199. 


saec. IV/III a. 


Ree ea 
Anpo[- — - -] 
Kirr [os] 
Meveo[— — —] 

5 Iloros 
Evpyve|os | 
Tipy|s] 
TlAdrw[v] 
Stpop| Brxos | 

10 [..]po[v] 
eletice 


Avoviaro | s] 


NON-S TOI. 


Evpdéns 
IIioros 

15 Tipov[- ?] 
[M]évo[v] 


Pee | 


119 (Plate 20). Fragment of a stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with a funerary relief, found on 
March 20, 1935, in the wall of a modern house 
east of the northern part of the Odeion (N 9). 
The original top, back, inscribed moulding, and 
relief surface have been in part preserved; the 
stone is broken at both sides and at the bottom. 


Height, 0.205 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

Inv. No. I 2638. 


imt. saec. IV a. 


The scene depicted is that of a funerary ban- 
quet. The name of the departed is missing, but 
must have stood on the moulding above his 
figure.** His right arm and a knee are pre- 
served, and he holds a ram’s head rhyton in 
drinking position. Evidently he was seated or 
reclining on a couch, in a pose like that of the 
famous relief from the Peiraeus now in the 
museum at Athens.®* An attendant holding a 
box in the left hand faces the principal figure. 
1 include the text here among the sepulchral in- 
scriptions and refer the reader to Eitrem’s dis- 
cussion “ Der Heros in der Kunst” in P. W., 
R.E., s.v. Heros, col. 1142. 


120 (Plate 19). Fragment of a grave monu- 
ment of Pentelic marble, found on February 5, 
1935, in a modern context over the East Stoa 
(O 14). Part of the left side is preserved; the 
stone is broken at the bottom, which has been 
used as a step; there is the start of a moulding 
above the letters and on the left face. 


Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.60 m.; thickness, 
0.28 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.021 m. 

Inv. No. I 2407. 


€¢ This accounts for the order of words; jjpws usually follows the name on tombstones, and is not 
uncommon on simple gravestones of late date. See, for example, /.G., II*, 13186, a columella 


recently found in the Agora. 


7 See Franz Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern, p. 316, no. 2. 
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SdCCHUViNd: NON-STOIX. 


Nixopayn vacat 
‘Hyeoi[Ae]o é&k Op[racior | 


121 (Plate 22). Part of a monumental grave 
stele of Pentelic marble, with the left side pre- 
served, made up of two joining fragments found 
on October 9 and November 26, 1935, in 
modern walls at the west end of South Stoa II 
Kei 15), 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 
0.078 m. 

Height of letters, 0.032 m. (lines 2-3) and 
0.025 m. (lines 4-5). 

Inv, No; 13103. 


saec. IV a. 
[------ 
Xa [piov] 
€€ Of [ov] 
Aewy [ dns | 
5 Aewo [- -- —| 
[----~- 


The patronymic in line 5 was either Aewo[6€- 
vous] or Aewo[tparov]. 


122 (Plate 20). Fragment of a grave monu- 
ment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, 
but with traces of a moulding preserved above 
the letters, found on September 21, 1935, in the 
wall of a modern house southwest of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles (N-O 16). 


Height, 0.138 m.; width, 0.305 m.; thickness, 
0.216 m. 

Height of letters, 0.018m. (line 1) and 
0.012 m. (line 2). 

Inv. No. I 3093. 


saec. IV a. 


[Eidpdv]ios *Apréuw[vos — — — —] 
[°Av] OSav Evdppoviov y[vv7] 


For the name Anthedon, see J.G., II*, 12373. 


123 (Plate 22). Upper right corner of a grave 
stele (with rosettes) of Pentelic marble, with 
crowning mouldings, the right side, and rough- 
picked back partially preserved, found on Octo- 
ber 30, 1935, in the wall of a modern house 
west of the Odeion (K 10). 


Height, 0.36m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 
0.15 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3186. 
saec. IV a. 
[—-—-——’Avtixpar | ov MapaGw (viov) 
[ Ovydrnp —- ----- ]s yurn 
[---------- ] *Avtixparov 


Unless it be assumed that the demotic in line 
1 was abbreviated the name and demotic of the 
husband in line 2 must be taken as unduly 
short. It is my belief that the monument was 
erected for a daughter of Antikrates, who was 
inscribed with the full name of her father and of 
her husband, and that the name of an unmarried 
sister was added in the space of one line be- 
tween her inscription and the rosettes. The 
demotic of Antikrates (the father) had already 
been recorded in line 1. 


124 (Plate 21). Grave stele of Pentelic marble 
with the head and shoulders of a man facing 
right preserved in a relief-panel below the text. 
The stone is broken at the right and bottom. 
It was found near the center of the Market 
Square (K 10) on May 9, 1936. 


Height, 0.285 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 
0.092 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 4118. 


saea, La; 


Nixoddnpos Nixod[— - —- —] 
(rosette) 

Nixodyjpos = vacat 

(figure of a man) 
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125 (Plate 20). Part of a pedimental grave 
stele of Pentelic marble, with a bit of the upper 
right sloping edge and the rough-picked back 
preserved, found outside the southeast corner of 
the Market Square (S 17) on May 22, 1936. 


Height, 0.253 m.; width, 0.297 m.; thickness, 
0.094 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4163. 


saec. IV a. 
II] aor [Ajs | 
"E | mexpat [ ovs | 
| 
] 


[ 

[ 

[IL] avav [revs | 
[°E | mex | parns | 
[Ia] ov[ kA€ovs | 
[ TLacavievs | 
126 (Plate 20). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental grave stele of Pentelic marble, found 
west of the Stoa of Attalos (O 8) on May 21, 
1936. The pediment and akroterion are indi- 
cated in low relief, and below the inscription is 
a moulding (cyma reversa). 


Height, 0.174 m.; width, 0.202 m.; thickness, 
0.091 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m.-0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 4178. 


saec. IV a. 
Poiwé 


For the name, see, e.g., 7.G., I1?, 6831 and 
12335. 


127 (Plate 23). Fragment from a funerary 
lekythos of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides 
but with part of the shoulder preserved, found 
among stones from the central area of the 
Market Square on June 12, 1936. 


Height, 0.20m.; width, 0.11 _m.; thickness, 
0.062 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. 14252. 


saec. IV a. 
[----- ] Zevéirr [os] 
[----- ]  vacat 
[----- | vacat 


128 (Plate 25). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Hymettian marble, with rounded top and back 
preserved but broken below, found in the wall 
of a modern house at the north foot of the 
Areopagus (M-N 16-17) on November 17, 
1936. 


Height, 0.256 m.; width, 0.293 m. ; thickness, 
0.068 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 4302. 


saec. IV a. 
TIpoxA&idys 
TloAvapdrov 


[----] 


129 (Plate 22). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
near the surface on Eponymon Street (J-K 
9-10) in July of 1936. 


Height, 0.107 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 
0.05 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 4331. 


saec. IV a. 


[‘“Hpak | Acvr7s 


130 (Plate 19). Grave stele of Pentelic mar- 
ble, with the smooth left face and rough-picked 
back preserved but otherwise broken, found in 


a context of late Roman date south of the 
Market Square (P 19) on May 5, 1938. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.018 m. 

Inv. No. I 5432. 
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saec. IV a. 
[E]%@vdAA[a - -] 
dvydrn[p —--—] 
Aevxov[o€ws yuv7] 
Yee 


Traces of a name appear in line 4. Euthylla 
is known as a name from the tombstone of Biote 
of the late fifth century (/.G., Il?, 10954). She 
and the Euthylla of the present text (the name 
is rare) may have been identical. 


131 (Plate 21). Grave stele of Pentelic mar- 
ble, with a rounded pediment, found in the wall 
of a modern house at the north foot of the 
Areopagus (M-N 16-17) on October 17, 1936. 
The bottom of the stele is broken away. 


Height, 0.298 m.; width, 0.287 m.; thickness, 
0.077 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 4298. 


sagetV /IIL a. 


xpnotos avnp Mavy[s] 
vakoTiAtTns 


évOade Ke[irar] 


The occupation of the deceased was some- 
times added after the name. Manes is here 
described as a shearer. Cf., e.g., J.G., IT’, 11244, 
11254, 11647, 11689, etc. 


132 (Plate 22). A gravestone of Hymettian 
marble, with the left side and top preserved, 
found in the wall of a modern house at the 
north foot of the Areopagus (M 16-17) on 
December 2, 1936. 


Height, 0.248 m.; width, 0.194 m. ; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4307. 


saec. IV/III a. 
Swrnp [vos } 
Mawrn[s] 
xenot [os] 


The masculine endings give a better sym- 
metrical arrangement than the feminine: So- 
typ[ta] Mawri[s] xpyor[y]. But the matter is 
uncertain. 


133 (Plate 25). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble found in the wall of a mod- 
ern drain north of the railway in the northwest 
corner of the Market Square (E 3) on May 20, 
1936. The columella was twice used, the two 
inscriptions appearing on opposite sides. 


Height, 0.92 m.; diameter, 0.335 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m. (A) and 0.015 m.- 
0.032 m. (B). 
Inv. No. I 4164. 
A 
saec. III a. 
Mevioxos 
Anpntpiov 
€k Kepapéwv 


B 
saec. III p. 
Ap<o>p<o>KAjs 
Ilapapovov 


, 
Tlatavievs 


In B, the stone has ApwpwxaAjs. 


134 (Plate 22). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, with the top 
preserved, found in a modern wall east of the 


Stoa of Attalos (O 8) on June 1, 1936. 


Height, 0.178 m.; width, 0.184 m.; thickness, 
0.058 m. 

Height of letters, 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 4238. 


saec. TIT a. 
’Emcy€é [vs] 
PiXok [ A€ovs | 


This stone was published by W. Peek, Abh. 
Ak. Berlin, 1956, no. 3, p. 34 (114), where he 
restored the patronymic as ®Aox[Agos]. Con- 
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siderations of symmetry suggest rather the 
normal form ®.ox [Aé€ovs]. 


135 (Plate 22). A columnar grave monument, 
now republished by W. Peek,®* of which I of- 
fered a drawing in 1934.° I examined the 
stone again in 1958, and now confirm (as quite 
clear) the original reading of the husband’s 
demotic. The text is to be restored: 


saec. II1/II a. 


Boat 
[ Xrev] pews 
[@v] yarnp 
5 [...]dvrov 
[Tle] p<adéws 
[y] oy 


136 (Plate 22). Top of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in a late 
Roman context west of the central part of the 
Stoa of Attalos (P-Q 9-10) on May 25, 1937. 


Height, 0.152 m.; diameter, 0.262 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 4925. 


saec. II a. 
[LT] Avcov 
[E] mip [2% 2] 
[------ 


137 (Plate 19). Grave stele of Pentelic mar- 
ble, with the top and right side preserved, found 
in a modern wall west of the Stoa of Attalos 
(O 8) on June 1, 1936. The stele has a niche 
framed with pilasters (that on the left is lost), 
and above the inscribed field were mouldings 


representing an entablature with the tiles of a 
roof above them. 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.272 m.; thickness, 
0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 4240. 


saec. Ia: (?) 


138 (Plate 24). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, broken at the 
bottom and chipped at the back, found on 
March 26, 1935, in a late context over the 
east end of the Middle Stoa or south of it 
(N 13-14). 


Height, 0.201 m.; diameter, 0.18 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 2696. 


saec. II/1. a. 
TO<u>KAjs 
[Ape] {a }aroAdov 
[Sov] y<edvs 
IOIKAH2 | ---=TOAAOY | --IISY= lapis 


The name Ithykles is rare in Athens, and is 
known to occur only in Sounion.’® The de- 
motic should be restored as of Sounion here also 
in line 3, with a correction. Evidently the 
stonecutter spelled by sound (e.g., IxAjs for 
TvcrAns) and sometimes badly (Sovwovs for 
Yovneds). I believe that an example of doubled 
sigma occurs in the patronymic, but this need 
cause no surprise, especially with this stone- 
cutter, 


88 Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1956, no. 3, p. 11 (4). See also R. E. A. Palmer in A.J.A., LXIII, 1959, 


p. Slt. 
68° Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 98, no. 135. 


Cf. G. A. Stamires, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 44, commenting on Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, 


p. 35, no. 6, line 76. 


™ Cf., for example, the name *Apio{o}reAoxos in I.G., I1*, 7313, as republished by J. H. Oliver 


in Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 70, no. 36. 
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It is questionable whether the Ithykles of the 
present text was identical with the Ithykles of 
Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 35, no. 6, line 76. 
They may have been the same; if not, they were 
surely of the same family. 


139 (Plate 23). Columnar grave monument 
of Hymettian marble, found near the surface in 
context of the sixth century after Christ south 
of the Market Square (0 19) on February 23, 
1938. 


Height, 0.215 m.; diameter, 0.185 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5268. 


saec. II/I a. 
“TAa[ pov | 
Ppv[yia] 


The symmetry of the text suggests the name 
"Ida [pov rather than ‘IAd[pa] for the restoration. 


140 (Plate 24). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, broken at the 
bottom and at the back, found on December 30, 
1936, in the wall of a modern house at the 
north foot of the Areopagus (M-N 18). 


Height, 0.341 m.; diameter, 0.326 m. 
Height of letters, 0.036 m. 
Inv. No. I 4329. 


saec. I a. 
*Exixryro[s| 
Hop] évo[o] 
[M.A] Hox[ os] 


This text was published by W. Peek, Abh. 
Ak. Berlin, 1956, no. 3, p. 27 (78), but with 
the patronymic incorrectly read as [N]:ko- 


aevolu). 


141 (Plate 24). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Hymettian marble, with a moulding above the 
inscription partially preserved, but broken at 
both sides and at the bottom, found in the wall 
of a modern house south of the Market Square 


(O 21) on October 25, 1937. The back is 
rough-picked. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.058 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 5063. 


saec. I a. 
[I ]apap[ ova] 
[K] oper[os| 
OnBa| lov] 
[9] vy [arnp] 


142 (Plate 24). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with the top and bottom preserved but other- 
wise broken, found in a modern wall northeast 
of the Odeion (N 8) on March 7, 1938. A 
moulding above the inscription has been broken 
away. The stone itself was probably the cap- 
ping stone of a funeral monument. 


Height, 0.154 m.; width, 0.286 m.; thickness, 
0.155 m. 

Height of letters, 0.028 m.-0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 5309. 


saec. I a. 
’"Akrye Eipo[Amov] 
ex Kno [orewr | 


For the added iota in line 1, see J.G., II’, 
9181 and note. 


143 (Plate 24). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with part of the rough-picked back preserved 
but broken on all sides, found in the wall of a 
modern house in the area of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles (L-M 15) on March 26, 1936. 
There is a plain moulding above the inscription. 


Height, 0.26m.; width, 0.42 m.; thickness, 
0.106 m. 

Height of letters, 0.028 m. 

Inv. No. I 3898. 


saec. I/II p. 


[‘Ie] po Terriov E[- — — — bvya] 
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[rp] TAavkiov W[epyapyvot (?) ] 
[yur ]7 °” Ipoode[xipos *””] 
[PAav|xiov MetAno [vos vacat] 


The stone was a funeral monument, com- 
memorating Hiero daughter of Tettios and wife 
of Glaukias and commemorating also Prosdoki- 
mos of Miletos. Hiero and Prosdokimos were 
probably related ; this is suggested by the resto- 
ration [TAav]xéov in line 4. The assumption is 
here made that Prosdokimos had become a 
Milesian, whereas his father was of a different 
nationality (Pergamene ?). The left margin of 
the four lines is best preserved if the name in 
line 1 is restored as [‘Ie]p# rather than as 
[‘H]po (too short) or as [Mv]pa (too long). 


144 (Plate 24). Part of a large columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, with traces of a 
raised surface in relief below the letters, found 
west of the Stoa of Attalos (O 7) on May 25, 
1936. 


Height, 0.118 m.; width, 0.188 m.; thickness, 
0.089 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019 m-0.024 m. 

Inv. No. I 4210. 


aet. Rom. 


[’Ovn| oipov 
[°AO| poved’s 
(relief) 


145 (Plate 24). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument with part of the top preserved, 
found on March 12, 1936, in a late Byzantine 
context north of the Odeion (M 8). 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.016 m.-0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 3752. 


aet. Rom. 
[KA] avdcos 
le ‘celle ]orpatos 


[°Arn | veds 


The lines began apparently with a common 
left margin, and the spacing of letters in the 
demotic allows three missing letters to be re- 
stored. 


146 (Plate 24). Fragment from a cylindrical 
grave monument, broken on all sides, found in 
the wall of a modern house at the north foot of 
the Areopagus (N 17) on December 1, 1936. 
There was a fillet, roughly dressed, and above 
it an inscription in large letters, three of which 
only are preserved. Below the fillet was a neat- 
ly finished frame, with an inscription along the 
top fascia, enclosing a field with a rosette in 
relief and another line of inscription. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.28m.; thickness, 
0.125 m. 

Height of letters, 0.032m. (line 1) and 
0.015 m. (lines 2 and 3). 

Inv. No. I 4304. 


aet. Rom. 


Eiovyovn Eioae[— ? — -] 
*Edev[ owia] 


The feminine demotic was occasionally used 
in later years (e.g., J.G., II?, 6255, 6780, 6781, 
6810, etc.). I suspect an error at the end of 
line 2, but have no sure suggestion for its reso- 
lution. 


147 (Plate 24). Block of Pentelic marble from 
a grave monument, much chipped and worn, 
with the right side and top preserved, found in 
the wall of a modern house southeast of the 
Market Square, east of the Panathenaic Way 
(T-U 22), on January 30, 1937. The inscribed 
fasciae were part of an entablature, which re- 
turns at the right. The top surface has a dowel 
hole and a clamp cutting. 


Height, 0.355 m.; width, ca. 0.64 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.207 m. 

Height of letters, 0.018 m.-0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 4444. 
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[----- Jas Nixynow rod 
[------ ] && "Edevowiov 


148 (Plate 24). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
the wall of a modern house at the north foot 
of the Areopagus (K 16-17) on November 
30, 1936. 


Height, 0.163 m.; width, 0.30 m.; thickness, 
0.278 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 4283. 


aet. Rom. 


MiAri[ ddov] 
Aapr | tpevs | 
vacat 


149 (Plate 24). Columnar grave monument, 
with part of the inscribed surface and the top 
preserved but otherwise broken, brought to the 
Museum of the Agora by a workman who 
claimed to have found it in a building on Aka- 
mas Street, on February 29, 1936. 


Height, 0.322 m.; width, 0.203 m.; thickness, 
0.207 m. 

Height of letters, 0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 3656. 


aet. Rom. 
Taido[ ros | 
Lapari[wvos | 
®[Avevs | 


The symmetrical arrangement of the lines 
suggests the demotic. 


150 (Plate 24). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved 
and with traces of moulding above the inscrip- 
tion but otherwise broken, found in the wall of 
a modern house west of the Eleusinion (R 18) 
on October 12, 1937. 


Height, 0.073 m.; width, 0.265 m. ; thickness, 
0.157 m. 

Height of letters, 0.021 m. 

Inv: Nos Fr 502, 


aet. Rom. 
[— — —]vus “HpaxaAe[¢. ov] 
[ By] pv’ ros 


The surface is largely lost at the center of 
the ethnic, but apparently no letter was there 
inscribed. Possibly the head of a sculptured 
figure (now lost) led to the division. 


151 (Plate 24). A gravestone of Pentelic mar- 
ble, found on March 31, 1934, in a late well in 
the Metroon (H 9). This fragment comes from 
near the center of the pedimental top, and is 
broken on both sides and at the bottom. Below 
the band which carries the inscription the face 
of the stele was cut back to a background depth 
of 0.05 m., presumably for a sculptured funer- 
ary relief; the tympanum was plain. 


Height, 0.263 m. ; 
0.085 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019m. (nu). 

Inv. No. I 1730. 


width, 0.156 m. ; thickness, 


act. Rom. 


[=| vvpopos 
Zoot | pov | 


The second line was cut in a different hand 
from the first, and was perhaps added to dis- 
tinguish the Symphoros of the stele from others 
of the same name. Symphoros here was per- 
haps identical with the éréyypados vpdopos 
Zwoipov of the ephebic list /.G., I1*, 2097 (line 
145) of a.p. 169/70. 


152 (Plate 24). Grave stele of Pentelic mar- 
ble, with the left side, top, and rough-picked 
back preserved, brought to the excavations from 
the corner of Benaki Street and University 
Avenue on May 14, 1936. At the left is a panel 
with a coarse ivy leaf; in the center is the 
representation of a door. 
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Height, 0.274 m.; width, 0.228 m.; thickness, aet. Rom. 

0.207 m. [Tlarus Avoyévn(c) [pvias] 
Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.018 m. xdpw Kal éavrq (ec) 
Teo Noto Kal Ta TEKVa 


*Ovjoipos, Tero [— — —] 


153 (Plate 25). Part of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides 
but with a series of mouldings and part of the pediment preserved above the inscribed 
surface, found on May 16, 1938, in the wall of a modern house south of the Market 
Square (O-P 18). 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.19 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 5458. 


a. 219/8 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 36-38 


emt Xat|pedadvros apx | ovros emt THs — - —— ——] 
devrépa|s mputavetas | PB -—-—'> —--— Kv] 


[é 
[ 
[Savridys éypapp |arev[ ev: Merayeutridvos dyd6 | 
[ ev emt Séxa, eixoorel tT] As | tpvTaveias: ExkAnoIta: | 
5 [rév rpoédpav elie lee [ev -—-—-* ---- | 

[—-- = —-— kat cvprpde|dp[our —-----—--- | 

The number of the prytany should be restored either as second or fourth (a 
matter of spacing of letters). Within the second prytany the dates shown in lines 3-4 
give a satisfactory equation for an ordinary year. But dates in the fourth prytany 
are also possible. The other known decree of Chairephon’s year is published in 
Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 298-299, no. 59. 


154 (Plate 23). Upper right corner of a flat-topped stele of Pentelic marble, with 
a simple moulding above the inscribed surface, found in the nineteenth-century repair 
of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (T 27), opposite Klepsydra, on May 25, 1938. 


Height, 0.123 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness (original), 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 5469. 


a, 159/80? ) NON-STOIX. ca. 44 


[emt Avoxd€ovs (?) apxovros ext 7] As ‘Inmobwvrridos évar[ ys] 
Lapunavetas He — --—==———]khéovs Orig ey | pap | 
[pareve “EhadnBodiavos eva | ryt iorapévov [— —"= — —] 
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[7Hs mpuraveias: éxxdynoia év 7] du Oedtpar- Tv 7[ poéSpawv] 


5 [emebyduler — — — “*’"* — — —]dpov Xodapyed[s cal ovp | 

[ rpdedpou edo0€ev ret Bovhei kat] Tde Onpou Ev — ~~ — 
[----“----—- cimev: éred |) Nuxdvap Nixox[dé€ovs ... | 
[--——- amodaives — -—--—-—-- |Snv Kparivov Aa| prrpéa | 
[-----*=--------- | “A@nvaiav kai Tots Cae = —| 

10 [-----#=*-------- kK |at Kata Kowodv Kai Kat | idiar | 
[----- er Bo|lvdms kai drdrorip|ias 77s | 
[-----“t---------- ] trav [- - “*- --] 


The decree gives part of the name and the demotic of a new secretary from the 
latter part of the second century. Since the deme Thria belongs to the phyle Oineis 
(VII), the inscription may be dated either in 151/0 or in 139/8, where the names 
of the secretaries are so far unknown.” The approximate length of line is determined 
by sure restorations in lines 3, 4, and 6; into this pattern the name of Diokles (139/8) 
fits admirably in line 1, and the writing is better suited also to this the later of the 
two dates. 

The orator Nikanor of lines 7-8 (not the orator of this decree) may be the same 
as [N]ux[ad]vwp [Nex ]oxdéov [— — —Jevs of J.G., II’, 7845; Kirchner dates this text 
post fin. s. IV a., but this does not, in Kirchner’s terminology, exclude a date in the 
second century. The present text implies that at the suggestion of Nikanor honors 
were voted to a benefactor whose name is partially preserved in line 8. For similar 
combinations, see, for example, /.G., II’, 896, 971, 978. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


72 See the list of archons in Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, pp. 95-96. 
73 T have restored the beginning of the patronymic. 
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(CPuATEs 126, 27) 


155 (Plate 26). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the back, the left 
side, and part of a crowning moulding above the inscribed face preserved, found on 
November 30, 1937, in the wall of a modern house southeast of the Market Square 
COMMS). 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 0.096 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 5143. 


HIPPARCHOI HONORED 


ca, a. 160 a: NON-STOIX. ca. 65 
Nuxoyévns Ni| kw|vos Bur[aidns kai .... 22... Oe eae xerporovnber | 
Tes inmapxo[t] eis Tov év[vavTov TOV ext — — — — — — GPXOVTOS. vacat ? | 
[ . . ]pueddns Papyyrreo| s etzev: érerd1) Nuxoyévyns kal .... 274... . Evora 7a iepa 7a] 


lal lal fy fal lal te 
elouwrntypia Kahas K[ ai evoeBds, Tas 5€ Ovoias éroinoay Tdt TE ATOAN@VL THt Harpe | 
\ a a A ¢ , \ fay ae a a z ay, we , 
5 wu kat Toe Tloowedadv [TGs ‘Immiwe kat Tots GAdous Oeots ots waTpLov Hv, Kal apx6o | 
pevol a0 TOV Oedv Sie| TéEMEO AY TpaTTOVTES 6o-A TPOTHKEV avTOoLs akoAOVOws Tots | 
/ XN an 7, A Pe aN mn € ‘\ A Et 
[re vopors kai tT[o|¢s Wd iopacw Tod Sypov, Kal Tapetyov EavTods omovdys Kat drro | 
7 > \ > 4 
tuysias ovdev | €d\NeirovTas — — - - -- ---------------------- | 


Nikogenes, son of Nikon, of the Philaid deme, was already well known to us as 
a man of wealth active in public life during the second quarter of the second century 
B.C., and this new text is a welcome addition to a distinguished record. As befitted a 
citizen of means, horses were his particular interest; the quality of his horsemanship 
is evidenced by his appearance in the catalogue of victors at the Theseia in the archon- 
ship of Anthesterios (157/6 B.c.), and that it ran in the family is shown by the record 
of the same games in the year of Aristolas, four years previously,” when his son 
Lyandros won a victory with the tazos Napmpds (lines 87-88) ; another son seems to 
have won one of the wrestling events (line 52), and Nikogenes himself, as lampa- 
darch, helped the boys trained at the palaistra of Timeas to win the torch race in the 
junior section (lines 61-63). This particular set of games was an important one for 


* See P.A., 10850, where a stemma of the family is drawn up. 
*1.G., Il’, 957 and 956. For the dates see W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology 
of Hellemstic Athens, 1940, pp. xxix-xxx. 
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Nikogenes, who had in fact been elected agonothetes for the occasion, had acquitted 
himself admirably in the performance of his duties, and had in consequence received 
a public vote of thanks and a crown of gold (lines 1-42). That he is also to be identi- 
fied with the Nikogenes of the Athenian second-century coinage is advocated by 
Kirchner. He certainly showed himself public-spirited as far as personal capital was 
concerned, and is on record as having contributed sixty drachmai to the building fund 
of the theatre at Piraeus, registered in his own name and in those of his sons Lyandros 
and Nikogenes (/.G., IT’, 2334, lines 4-5). It remains uncertain whether the iepoTroLos 
Nikogenes of /.G., II’, 1938, line 6, was the father or the son. 


The heading of the text is not that of the familiar honorary decree of the Council 
and Demos; there is no room for a prescript of an ordinary kind, and space permits no 
more than the nomen and demoticum of the person in line 3 who may be supposed 
to have proposed the motion. However, from this point onwards the inscription falls 
into general shape as containing the Motivierung of a decree in honor of a hipparch; 
the concluding section of a decree of this kind, belonging to a comparable date, is 
provided by /.G., II’, 895, and we may suppose the present text to have gone on to say 
much the same sort of thing. That more than one hipparch was concerned is con- 
firmed by the plural ending at the beginning of line 2, though who Nikogenes’s col- 
league was must be left unresolved. That it was his distinguished companion of 
I.G., Il’, 957, lines 39-41, and member of the same phyle ’Odédas “ABpwvos Barynfev 
seems precluded by the amount of space available in line 1, if the length has been cor- 
rectly assessed; this line does not vary from the rest of the inscription in the size and 
spacing of the lettering. Short names ran in Ophelas’s family (cf. P.4A., 9). But 
line 1, with line 2, must have formed a simple heading, an announcement of what 
the inscription was about. The lengthy official preamble was dispensed with, perhaps 
in order that the merits of the persons honored could be reached with the greatest 
economy of time and money. Such was not infrequently the case in the acta of sub- 
divisions of the body politic, private societies as well as minor groupings of the state 
organization like the phylai and demes; cf. for example /.G., II’, 1245, 1247, 1256, 
1264 and the like. Since the proposer of the honors belonged to the same phyle as 
the hipparch, it may be suggested that this is the record of a decree of the phyle Aigeis. 

The text appears to have followed fairly closely on the general pattern of honor- 
ary decrees, with an account of the hipparchs’ success in office and of their merits now 
being recognized and rewarded. It is perhaps worth while remarking that in lines 
4-5 two deities are singled out as having been particular recipients of their official 
attentions. One, Poseidon, is likely to have been Poseidon Hippios, a god particularly 
associated with the hippeis,® and whose cult, on Kolonos Hippios, formed a center of 


3 Cf. Aristophanes, Equites, 551, on which the scholiast comments (appositely for the present 
text) Oix dpyds 7 Hocedau viv 70 éideroy EOnxKe TovTO, éret Kal adTos 6 xopds auvéaTyKev && imméwv. 
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“equestrian ” association.* /.G., II’, 4691, shows a dedication to him expressly associ- 
ated with a hippeus, and it is very likely that hipparchoi will have had some official 
concern with sacrifices to him. That the other god was Apollo Patroos seems likely 
on general grounds of the god’s connection with Athenian official worship, as well 
as by reason of the indications at the beginning of line 5.° 


156 (Plate 26). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on February 
22, 1938, in a sandy fill of early Byzantine context west of the Late Roman Forti- 
fication Wall (S 19). 


Height, 0.109 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No, 15251. 


Cha Se LN Cs =TOIX. 28 
[owe pos. | ES [wen ye eis0e myaray| 
[padny 7H |s or | HAs peptoa TOV Tapt | 
[av tod dn | pov” [AAA ” dpaxpas éx Tov | 
[eis TA ka |Ta Wy| diopara avadioKope | 
[vov Tau 8 |juar. | vacat ] 
vacat 


The fragment presents the concluding formula familiar in Athenian decrees of 
this period, whereby the rapias rod Srjpov is directed to provide the necessary funds, 
from those earmarked for the purpose, for the inscribing of the record.® The length 
of line is established by the relationship of lines 4-5; the division of the lines, in a 
fragment of uncertain location on the stele, is necessarily arbitrary. 


If the regularity of the stoichedon order be preserved, it will follow that, allowing 
for a second vacant space after the numeral in line 3 to balance that which precedes 
it and is attested on the stone, the cost of the stele must be restored as forty drachmai. 


* On the cult and sanctuary, cf. /.G., I?, 310, lines 141-2; Thuc. VIII, 67; Pausanias, I, 30, 4; 
W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, pp. 45, 414. 

*On the importance of Apollo Patroos in Athenian public cult see the material collected by 
R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Testimonia, 1957, pp. 50-53. The cult was especially 
connected with phratry-organization, and perhaps the hippeis, as spiritual descendants of the old 
land-holding aristocracy of Attica as well as on the score of general wérpiou véwor, had a particular 
association with it. 

* Cf., as random examples apart from those quoted in note 8, /.G., II?, 394, 396-7, 418, 424-6, 
434-5, 448, 466, 479, 488, 505, 542, 589. The formula changes early in the third century. 
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If, as is noted by Larfeld,” forty drachmai was the cost of a text containing 1500-2000 
letters, the present inscription will have been some 38-50 lines long. Parallels for it 
are provided by /.G., Il’, 493 (Sroux. 26) and 500 (roux. 28): but 500 cost only 
thirty drachmai, a figure which is much the most common among examples of the 
cost-formula, and a stele which cost forty, /.G., II’, 505, carried a text of 64 lines 
with a line-length of 39 letters, ie., some 2500 letters. It seems therefore that 
Larfeld’s assessment cannot be used as a guide in this case, and that the numeral in 
line 3 should be restored as thirty, not forty. This involves a slight violation of the 
stoichedon order, but this is not uncommon where numerals are involved and in 
inscriptions of this character and period.‘ 


The cost-formula is generally preceded by that in which the secretary of the 
Boule is instructed to have the stele inscribed and set up, and the place where it is to 
stand is frequently specified (€v axpowode, Eutpoobev tod Bovdevrnpiov, etc.). The 
letters preserved in line 1 do not readily fit with any acceptable site. Alternatively, 
this directive to the secretary might have been omitted, and one could then think in 
terms of phraseology customarily concluding, e.g., honorary decrees, among which 
that concerned with an invitation to dine at the Prytaneion (xadéoa b€ — — — — és 70 
mputTavetov €s avpov) would not come amiss.* At this date, however, eés and not és is 
to be expected, and I have felt it preferable to leave line 1 unresolved while noting 
the difficulties. 


This little fragment could well belong with some larger piece, although a pre- 
liminary survey has established no likely association; the present publication may 
perhaps increase possible chances of identification by making the text and photograph 
more widely available. 


157 (Plate 26). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the inscribed face and 
smoothly dressed left side preserved, found on March 7, 1938, in the wall of a modern 
cellar west of the Late Roman Fortification Wall (Q 19). 


Height, 0.172 m.; width, 0.113 m.; thickness, 0.107 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004-0.006 m. 
inv. Nort 5295. 


7W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, vol. II (Die Attischen Inschriften), 
1902, p. 723. 

8 Where instances of the same period using the same formula are concerned, /.G., II’, 516 
(Srorx. 31), violates the stoichedon order twice, I.G., II’, 522, varies between 28 and 30 letters, and 
1.G., II?, 526 (Srory. 34), has one line of 33 letters. It is probable that in I.G., II?, 571, the true 
cost may have been thirty drachmai, and that a vacant space should be postulated at the end of 
line 9. For J.G., II®, 505, see also A. Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden, V, 1942, pp. 183-4, n. LXIV. 

°On this formula see especially W. A. McDonald, 4.J.4., LIX, 1955, pp. 151-155; S.£.G., 


XIV, 34. 
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A MAN OF PRIENE(?) HONORED 
imt. s. III a. STOIX. 37 


reliquiae incertae [—— (e.g.) wovel 6 re S¥varat ayaldv wep | 
it |ov Onpov [Tov “APnvaiwr, erawéoa........ ] 
. | “Adpunrov Ip[tnvéa kat orehavdoa xpvoa o | 
ed |dvar amd xr| tov Spaxpav: avayparsar 5€ 7pd€ | 


ev lov avrov [Kai] eve| pyérnv Tod SyHpov Tod “APnva | 


p|oaodov zpos 7H [v BovdAnv Kal Tov Shpwov rpadror | 
s| pera 7a iepa [Kat édav twos addov S€wvrar Kar | 
| 


Tov vomov: ém[—-------------- ] 


10°°—: J HNHESAMi 2a 2 ee eee ] 


[¢ 
[. 
[ 
[ 
[t]ev cat ad|r]o[v] Kale éxydvovs Kat etvar avrots 7 | 
[ 
[ 
[a 
[. 

The length of line proposed is based on the requirements of the well-known ter- 
minology of lines 7-8 reinforced by that of lines 3-4, as well as by the standard practice 
of the period for texts of this kind, in which a width of 26-40 letters includes the great 
majority of examples. In line 4, awd x.Atwv dpaxydv customarily ends its phrase, and 
since the accusative termination is clear at the beginning of line 5 it seems preferable 
to supply advaypaar rather than the more usual eivas. 

In line 3, the restoration of the ethnic conforms to the traces on the stone, am- 
biguous though these in fact are. The name Admetos is possibly more familiar from 
northern Greece, but examples in fact occur in the principal areas of Greece, and 
among them one from Priene itself (Syil.*, 282, line 24, of 333/2 B.c.). This Prienean 
Admetos is one of two neopoia charged with the erection of the statue and stele to 
which the inscription refers; if the present text is correctly referred to the early third 
century B.c. and deals with a prominent Prienean citizen of a family of public note, 
the two Admeti might be identical. 

Line 10 remains enigmatic. The third preserved letter has been transcribed as an 
eta; it was first noted as iota, but the upright seems too far off center for this to be a 
tenable interpretation. If IIp[ujvéa] was a reasonable guess in line 3, there may lurk 
concealed here some specific reference to Priene and Samos, whose differences troubled 
Aegean politics from time to time from the fifth through the second century B.c.” 
In that case the text might read [II|pe]jvns Saw[e ---—-—-- ]. If fAMrepresents the 
first three letters of the honorand’s name, it becomes possible to suggest (e.g.) 
[rHv Kopud | qv Hs Lay {[——-—-—--- detrai|. But speculations of this kind are out of place 
in the main publication of the text. 


1.Cf. Thue. I, 115, 2; 1.G.-11’, 566-7 ;.S.E.G., IIL, 86; Syll.2, 599, 688: M. N. Tod) Jater- 
national Arbitration amongst the Greeks, 1913, pp. 41-43, nn. LXI-LXV. 
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158 (Plate 26). To the text of the dedicatory base published in Hesperia, XXVIII, 
1959, pp. 279-282 with plate 56, a new fragment, discovered too late for inclusion with 
the original publication, may now be added. While making no firm join (only a bare 
contact) with the fragment I 5210, to the right of which it belongs, it supplies and 


confirms part of the text at the right-hand end of the base. 


Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on both sides, at the back and at the 
bottom, found on April 22, 1959, in a modern context east of the Late Roman 


Fortification Wall (U 19). 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.1 m. 


Height of letters, 0.03 m. (line 2). 
Inv. No. I 52010. 


ARUHENS AND PATRAS 


paullo post a. 16/14 a. 


[COL]ONIA - PATR[E]NSIS - CIVI[T]ATI- ATH[EN]JIENSIU[M]. 


[’Am]Jouxt|a] Harpéwv wodw “APnv[aiwv |. 


In this revised version of the original text the letters supplied by the new frag- 
ment have been underlined; the text as now constituted will also appear in S.E.G., 


ANVIL. 


159 (Plate 27). Upper left corner of an in- 
scribed grave stele of Pentelic marble, broken 
at right, top and bottom, but surmounted by the 
lower part of a crowning palmette of which the 
remains of a leaf and the left finial scroll are 
preserved, found on February 10, 1938, in a 
modern wall south of the Market Square 
ChEZT): 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.225 m.; thickness, 
0.097 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019-0.021 m. 

Inv. No. I 5221. 


s. IV a. p. prior. 
@cayer | (dns ] 


*Exapeiv { ovos | 
Kv [dabnvatei's | 


Theagenides is a name uncommon in Attic 
epigraphy," but it is demanded here by the 
symmetrical requirements of the lay-out of the 
inscription. The lettering of line 2 is slightly 
more crowded than that of line 1, sufficiently 
to account for the increase of one letter while 
preserving the symmetrical arrangement, and 
the same increase must have been maintained in 
line 3, thus making a pleasing balance for the 
whole monument. 

For Epameinon cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 
21-27, no. 19, lines 14-15 (a prytany document 
of 166/5 B.c., with the demoticum Probalisios ; 


11 Particularly attested in a family of the deme Prospalta; cf. 7.G., II’, 2355, and the stemma in 


P.A., 8816. 
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this Epameinon is probably identical with P.A., 
4768), and XXVI, 1957, 59-61, no. 14, line 58 
(with the demoticum Gargettios), in addition 
to the examples collected by Kirchner (P.A., 
4758-67), the majority of which belong to the 
fourth century, although an Epameinon was 
eponymous archon in 429/8 B.c. 
Epameinondas, a name theoretically possible 
as adequate for this context, but attested for 
Attica only in the second century B.c.,’* seems 
unlikely as a citizen name at Athens in the 
fourth century, especially in its early part. 


160 (Plate 27). Funeral lekythos of Pentelic 
marble, broken at the base and neck, found on 
November 12, 1937, in the wall of a modern 
house southeast of the Market Square and west 
of the Panathenaic Way (R 19). There is a 
small sinking in the base of the neck. The body 
of the lekythos carries a relief showing two fe- 
male figures; the woman on the left is seated 
facing to the right; her head is draped, and she 
holds her veil out with a graceful motion of her 
left hand; to the right, facing her, another 
woman stands holding a box. The inscription 
is set above the seated figure. 


Height 0.519 m.; diam. 0.276 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 5041. 


saec. IV a. 
Tlet6us 


The name appears to be unrecorded hitherto. 
For the motif of the relief compare H. Die- 
polder, Die Attischen Grabreliefs des 5 und 4 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr., pl. 27. The gesture of the 
seated woman is reproduced, on a stele later in 
date than this lekythos, ibid., pl. 51,1. The 
general style of the Peithis relief is close to that 


of the lekythos illustrated by Diepolder, ibid., 
pl. 34, and dated by him ca. 375; the character 
of the lettering of the inscription does not con- 
tradict such an attribution.*® 


161 (Plate 26). Upper right hand corner of a 
small pedimental grave stele of gray marble, 
broken on the left and below, and much chipped 
elsewhere; it is also partly coated with a lime 
deposit. Found on January 17, 1938, on the 
north slope of the Acropolis (Y 23), it formed 
part of an old section of a retaining wall beside 
the steps to Apollodoros Street, and was un- 
covered by boys playing there. 


Height, ca. 0.17 m.; width, 0.245 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.085 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011-0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 5098. 


saec. IV a. 
"AOnvats Xadxduxn 
Mooxov 


The ethnic, which disrupts the pattern of the 
inscription, was evidently added as an after- 
thought, and is in rougher characters. The chi 
of Mécyov seems to have been originally cut as 
+, and subsequently altered. 


162 (Plate 26). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, found on Nov. 10, 1937, in the 
wall of a modern house southeast of the Market 
Square and west of the Panathenaic Way 
(R 18). The original back and part of the 
pedimental top of the monument are preserved. 


Height, 0.16m.; width, 0.251 m.; thickness, 
0:103:m: 

Height of letters, 0.21 m. 

Inv. No. I 5037. 


* Except as a lectio falsa in Diodorus Siculus, XII, 46, for the archon Epameinon already 


mentioned. 


** Cf. also the lekythos in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, of a style rather finer than 
this but attributable to the same date, catalogued and illustrated in G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of 
Greek Sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 89, pl. LXXIII. The seated woman on 
the left of this relief reproduces with more delicacy and sensitivity the figure of Peithis on the 


present lekythos. 
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fin. saec. IV a. 


163 (Plate 27). A columnar grave monument 
of Hymettian marble, with the top preserved, 
broken to the right of the inscription, found on 
October 16, 1937, in the wall of a modern house 
south of the Market Square (P 21). 


Height, 0.28 m.; diameter, 0.165 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 5056. 


saec. TV /1II a. 
Nod[s] 


iooTeAns 


The inscription is roughly done; both lines 
rise from the horizontal as they proceed, line 1 
more sharply than line 2. It provides an ad- 
dition to the group of Tituli sepulcrales icoreAdy 
listed under /.G., II*, 7862-7881. 

For the name, cf. J.G., II?, 10430, and 
S:8.G., XII, 218; 


164 (Plate 27). Fragment from the upper left 
corner of a grave stele of Pentelic marble, found 
on October 7, 1937, in the wall of a modern 


house southeast of the Market Square and west 
of the Panathenaic Way (R17). The back and 
left side are preserved, except for an oblique 
cut which has sheared away the left end of 
the pedimental top. The left akroterion of the 
pediment was formed by a winged sphinx or 
griffin, whose hind quarters are still preserved, 
crouching on the raking cornice of the pediment. 


Height, 0.41m.; width, 0.26m.; thickness 
0.148 m. 

Height of letters, 0.027 m. 

Inv. No. I 5021. 


saec. I a./p. 


The name is rare, but appears twice in ephe- 
bic lists of the late first and early second cen- 
turies after Christ, /.G., II*, 1996 line 240, and 
I.G., II, 2020 line 53. In the former Skiros is 
a foreigner and labelled as Milesian ; the second 
Skiros belongs to the deme Melite. In the 
present case, Skiros’s patronymic and ethnic 
or demotic presumably stood in the same line 
as his name, and to judge from the appearance 
of the pediment both may have been fairly 
lengthy. 


165. The fragment published in Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 275-277, No. 4, is 
actually part of /.G., [1*, 3064. The complete text should be read as follows: “ 


a. 384/3 a. 


’Apioron|———] T.. 1K. AC Tlepiboidns xopnyav évixa 
Olvyn<Od:e Tlati}v| dcov | ide avdpdv. DBiiddpav Puroxparos 
édidac|[ Kev. Oilvadns Ipovdpmov nire. Arerpédyns jpxev. 


The larger fragment was published by Stuart and Revett and then, following 
them, by Boeckh in C.J.G., I, 215. Subsequent publications were made by Pittakys, 
L’Ancienne Athénes, 1835, p. 44, and ’Ed. ’Apx., 1853, No. 1843, and 1856, No. 2792, 
and, after him, by A. R. Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, II, No. 972, and U. Koehler 
(/.G., Tl, 1234) and J. Kirchner (/.G., II’, 3064). It appears that the entire block 


14 This was noted by A. E. Raubitschek, who has supplied the following commentary. 
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was moved from the Pythion to the neighborhood of the Agora; see, most recently, 
H. Riemann, in P. W., R.E., Suppl. VIII, s. vv. Oiniades and ®Addpar, No. 4. 

The flutist Oiniades was son of the famous Pronomos of Thebes, himself son of 
an earlier Oiniades (cf. H. von Geisau, in P.W., R.E., s.v. IIpévopos, No. 4). The 
younger Oiniades appears in the literary tradition only in F. Jacoby, Frag. gr. Hist., 
76 (Duris), F 36, where Raubitschek suggests reading the text as Oiruadyy dé rov 
T.wobéov, since Timotheos is known to have composed a Kyklops (see P. Maas, in 
P.W., R.E., s.v. Timotheos, cols. 1332-1333). 

It may also be remarked that this is the only document of its type in which a chorus 
of men is mentioned (see E. Bodensteiner, Comm. Phil., Munich, 1891, p. 70). For 
the combination of two phylai at the Thargelia (line 2), see C. Bottin, Revue Belge, 
IX, 1930, pp. 763-767. 


166. In Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 278-279, No. 7, the forms KadXiove and *Apiore 
(lines 1-2) are to be construed as datives, with iota adscript omitted.” For dedica- 
tions to Kalliste see /.G., II’, 4665, 4667, 4668. 


167. With reference to the name Xapizwv in the text published in Hesperia, XXVIII, 
1959, pp. 286-287, No. 14, I find that it was of common occurrence in Athens in 
Roman times, in the period in which the published text belongs. Raubitschek suggests 
to me that the name in line 5 should be Avooxoy[pidyns], and that the text makes no 
mention of the Dioskouroi. 


A. G. WooDHEAD 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


© See Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der Attischen Inschrifien®, p. 67, note 587a. 


NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS FROM HERMIONE 
AND HYDRA 


HE following notes may be made on some of the inscriptions from Hermione 
and Hydra published by Michael H. Jameson in Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, 
pp. 109-119. 


No. 3 (Pl. 23), a dedication, should be read: 


Krew “Apurtiwvos 
"Edevdiar. 


No. 7, line 6. Read: [yapeo | rH prov 
No. 13 (Pl. 24), a sepulchral inscription, has been read thus: 


In the first line one recognizes the verb [Kazve|o|x]evace followed in the next by 
the pronoun |[éavr|@. In the last line is the imperative [e]ipiye (= etiyer), known 
from late sepulchral inscriptions. Examples of it with both spellings, its interpreta- 
tion, and further bibliography are collected by R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and 
Latin Epitaphs, Urbana, IIl., 1942, p. 263, and note 299. Another similar imperative 
used also in late times is edrvxer; see, for example, /.G., XII, 5, 996, line 1, where e is 
spelled ce as in the above text. 

From the photograph on pl. 24 I would reconstruct this text as follows: 


[ 

[kate | oKxevace 
[éav|T@ Kal TH ya — 
[per o|vpBiw avrod- 


[e] opine. 


The stone is broken above, where there was inscribed the name of the husband at 
whose care and expense the monument was made. The expression yapery ovpBuos is 
unusual, though each element of it alone is common in late sepulchral inscriptions. 
The maker of the monument wanted to make it clear that his wife was lawful. Simi- 
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larly in an epigram from Nymphaion in Ionia of the second or third century after 
Christ there occurs the expression yaper? addoxos.* The restored part of line 4 is a 
little long but perhaps there was some ligature. 

The editor calls the inscription Christian, but with the new reading there is 
nothing characteristically Christian in it, and, along with No. 8, it should be regarded 
as pagan. 

No. 14. The poetic formula reminded me of an Attic epigram and A. E. Rau- 
bitschek pointed out that it is /.G., I’, 945, II, the second epigram for those who fell at 
Potidaia. Cf. also the epigram from Smyrna, Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 315 = 
Peek, Gr. Vers-Inschriften, I, 1761 etc. 

Nos. 15-21. I suspect that some at least of these sepulchral stelai, collected by 
Kountouriotes in Hydra, are from Rheneia; cf. C.J.G., II, 2313-2322, 2322 b*”, 
2326, 2327, 2328 b with add. Perhaps of the same origin are also the sepulchral 
inscriptions /.G., II’, 6019 and 12244 mentioned on p. 116, note 3.’ 

No. 19: Man "Epvpvov | Nixopnded xpyn|orée yaipe. The name Mays, independent 
of the name Marys, is attested in several places in the ancient world. Th. Reinach, 
R.E.G., 11, 1889, pp. 267-271, in studying this name mentions the possibility of its 
being derived from the name of the goddess Ma but prefers to leave the matter open. 
He concludes that it started from coastal Paphlagonia and from there spread to Sinope 
and Amisos and further to all parts of the ancient world. His conclusions accord well 
with the occurrences of the name collected by D. M. Robinson, 4.J.4., IX, 1905, 
pp. 316-317, and with the present occurrence in Nikomedeia of Bithynia.* For other 
occurrences cf. J. and L. Robert, R.E.G),-LX xX) 1958,p2285,) nows46,, 


* Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 310 = Peek, Gr. Vers-Inschriften, I, 992. 

* Kirchner’s note for 12244 is not exact. Preuner says that it “soll in der jetzigen Stadt 
gefunden sein.’ Also he is not exact in attributing the Attic origin of J.G., II?, 6019 to Preuner. 
The latter sanctions the original opinion of Bursian (who did not know the edition by Koupitores). 
The dispersion of the sepulchral monuments of Rheneia took place during the first part of the 
past century. 

* A search through most of the inscriptions listed in R.E. s.v. Nikomedeia as found there or 
mentioning Nikomedians, and also in Dorner’s collections of Bithynic inscriptions, did not reveal 
any other occurrence of the name there. In Athens there are ’Aprepucia Adov Nixopdicoa and 
*Aptépwv Adov Nixopydeds, 1.G., I1?, 10001 and 10002. One would be tempted to read Mdov in one 
or both of them. However years ago I had concluded after studying the data about these two texts 
that actually they are one and the same inscription. The fact that the patronymic is the same in 
both copies (Lattermann’s and Kirchner’s) indicates that the reading is correct in this point. (This 
occurrence of the slave-riame Ados should be added to my list of them from Attic inscriptions in 
the newspaper Ka@ypepwy of March 29, 1958.) Which of the two texts is then correct for the 
name and the ethnic? Lattermann was not so careful in his provisional copies while Kirchner had 
at his disposal a squeeze and therefore I would accept his text /.G., I1?, 10001, as correct. How- 
ever, M. Mitsos, ToAcuwv, [V, 1949-51, oiup. p. oj, reports that he found J.G., II?, 10002 in the 
Epigraphical Museum carrying the inventory number 12092 and he now tells me that the text of 
Lattermann is correct. The fact that the other stone has not been found yet in the Epigraphical 
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Concerning the new name “Epupvos, presumably from the adjective Epupvos,’ the 
editor compares the names “Epvyvev and “Epupveds. It should be noted that the first, 
appearing as the name of an Aitolian in Diodoros XX, 16, 1, was corrected by H. 
Pomtow, Klio, XV, 1918, p. 57 to “Epupviwy on the basis of a sepulchral inscription 
from Delphi published there with that name.° Another occurrence is found in Eupa- 
lion of Lokris, Ath. Mitt., XXXII, 1907, p. 37, no. 29; cf. p. 68." 

To a completely different area belong the names "Epupveds and the related 
‘Opupvihds, “Opovpveds, and “Epvuveors. They occur either in inscriptions from 
Aspendos of Pamphylia or from varying places but mostly as names of Aspendians. 
In one case the bearer is “Ikueds [dad Ha |vdvudias.® 

According to Ramsay the name was originally ethnic. The town which gave the 
name would be “Epvyvn of Pamphylia.*® 


GEORGE A. STAMIRES 
Tue INsTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Museum corroborates my old opinion that the two texts are the same. For the name Artemon in 
Nikomedeia cf. [.G., V, 1, 368, lines 158-160. Reinach corrected the passage of Strabo, XII 3, 
25, where Mavys is mentioned as a Paphlagonian name, to read Mdys, the former being Phrygian 
according to Strabo himself, VII 3, 12. It is curious to find in a new inscription from Piraeus a 
Mayys from Paphlagonia, /.G., II*, 10052. 

* See also now R.E.G., LXXII, 1959, p. 193, no. 184 (under 168). 

5 Cf. F. Bechtel, Die histor. Personennamen des Griechischen, Halle a. d. S. 1917, pp. 487, 506; 
cf. also pp. 562-564. 

® Correction accepted by G. Klaffenbach, 7.G., IX, 1°, p. XV, line 12. 

7 Bechtel, of. cit., p. 548, refers to this instance, while the others are older. According to him 
the name is a modified ethnic which he does not specify. 

8 See J. and L. Robert, R.Z.G., LXVI, 1953, p. 202, no. 1; cf. now R.EZ.G., LXXII, 1959, 
p. 258, no. 452. To the cases traceable through these two references add S.E.G., VI, 728 A, line 27, 
Sammelbuch 6410 (Rhodian!), Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 1, p. 181, no. 82 
(cf. Bean, Jahrbuch fiir kleinas. Forschung, II, 1952/3, p. 201), and, of course, the obscure 
peripatetic philosopher in Athens, but of unknown origin, Erymneus, Poseid. ap. Athen. V, 211 c 
(F. Gr. Hist., I, 87, fr. 36). It becomes very probable that he was an Aspendian. 

°W.M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 419, no. 10. Cf. Bechtel, op. cit., 
p. 538: “ Aus dem Ethnikon zu *Epvpvai in Pamphylien.” 

10 See Ruge, R.E. s.v. Erymna 2 and cf. H. Swoboda, J. Keil and F. Knoll, Denkmdler aus 
Lykaonien, Pampylien und Isaurien, 1935, pp. 48-50, nos. 105-107. The alleged other name of 
Tralleis as ’Epvyvy or ’Epupvd has already been interpreted by J. G. Droysen, Geschichte d. Hel- 
ienismus, III?, 2, Gotha 1878, p. 280 as a misunderstanding by Steph. Byz. s.v. TpédAdus and Etym. 
M. 389, 56 of the passage of Strabo, XIV, 1, 42. Cf. also L. Robert, Villes d Asie Mineure, Paris 
1935, p. 43, note 5, and J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., LX XII, 1959, p. 187, no. 161 fin. 


EXCAVATIONS AT TARRHA, 1959 
(PLATES 28-35) 


66 ROM Phoinix to Tarrha is sixty stades. It is a small city. It has a harbor. From Tarrha 
to Poikilassos is sixty stades. Siadiagmiisap 400 (cane ies 


“We gladly entered the deserted harbor of the ancient city . . . today called Romelus. . . . Then, 
already tired, we complained of the great circumference, in the middle of which I saw a temple 
overthrown in ruins, where all sorts of marbles and porphyry columns were lying in confusion. 
I saw busts of headless idols, and on the other side of the temple I found a head of Venus or Diana, 
which seemed most beautiful of all... . Columns and cisterns with their large structures were all 


visible.” toe : 
Buondelmonti, in Cornelius, Creta Sacra, I, 


Venice 1755, p. 85. 


“Tarrha ... has been supposed, by some very distinguished scholars, to have been inland; but I 
think there is little or no doubt that its site is on the shore, at the very entrance of this glen of 


a aetna Pashley, Travels in Crete, II, pp. 263-264. 


These three statements furnish practically all the information we have concerning 
the actual site of this “small city’ on the south shore of western Crete. The 
Stadiasmus, of the sixth century or later, gives its location; Buondelmonti (1415) 
describes the antiquities he saw there (none of which now exists), while Pashley 
(1837) was the first to equate the two. His identification of Aghia Roumeli as ancient 
Tarrha has been generally accepted, although no epigraphical or other confirmation 
has been found. Other travelers * have added nothing substantial to our knowledge of 
the site. 

Today the place, almost deserted, is of striking beauty. Rocky heights framing 
the outlet of the gorge of Aghia Roumeli are separated by the wide bed of the torrent 
that rushes to the sea. A small group of houses now occupies the beach on the west 
side of this nameless river, which contains water except for three or four months 
of the year. The remains of the ancient town lie on both sides, but chiefly east of 
the river, where on the hill beneath a towering cliff can be seen extensive walls of 
fortifications and other structures (Pl. 28), two standing Roman buildings (one 
preserved to the roof line) and, on the surface, quantities of potsherds.* 


* Capt. T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, 2 vols., London, 1865; M. Deffner, 
‘OSorropixat "Evruroces ard thv Avtixny Kpyrnv, Athens, 1918; J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology 
of Crete, London, 1939; E. Kirsten, “ Siedlungsgeschichtliche Forschungen in Westkreta,” in Fried- 
rich Matz, Forschungen auf Kreta, Berlin, 1951. 

* It is impossible to understand how Pashley saw “ very slight vestiges of antiquity ” (Robert 
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West of the river stands the church of the Panaghia, built not earlier than the 
late fifteenth century,’ which, as Spratt first noted, is built on Classical foundations 
(though re-used) and is very likely the site of an ancient temple. Also on this bank 
are remains of ancient tombs. The villagers say that an American archaeologist ex- 
amined these many years ago; this was probably Richard B. Seager, whose travels 
in western Crete (unpublished) are mentioned by Pendlebury.* 

The modern village of Aghia Roumeli is located about a mile from the sea—a 
place said to have been chosen in order to evade attacks by pirates—and is quite in- 
visible from the shore. The few houses on the seashore are known locally as “ Lower 
Aghia Roumeli.” 

The city was noted in ancient times chiefly for its oracle of Apollo Tarrhaios.* 
Politically, it was not very important. During the Classical period Tarrha was a 
member of the Cretan League of which Elyros was the capital city. Despite this 
affiliation Tarrha depended on the sea, for it was—and still is—almost entirely cut 
off from land communication.® Although without a proper harbor, she could receive 
ships during good weather, and the town had the advantage of a permanent water 
supply. Despite the risky landing facilities (which may have been better in ancient 
times), Tarrha must have been a regular stopping-place on the route from Alexandria 
to European ports. The city’s heavy fortification walls (described below) suggest the 
need for defense against sea raids as well as the requirement for complete self- 
dependence. Tarrha could expect no rescue forces from her League co-members if 
she got into difficulties, for there was no overland route by which to reach the city 
even if she were able to send for help. This fact eventually seems to have been the 
cause of her downfall. 

In October, 1958, the site was investigated with a view to excavation. The study 
of a certain type of glass pyxis had resulted in the discovery that a good many of these 
vessels could be traced to tombs at Elyros (modern Rhodovani) in southwest Crete.’ 


Pashley, Travels in Crete, London, 1837, II, p. 263) or how Spratt found “the better part of the 
earlier remains on the west side of the gorge” (op. cit., II, p. 247) or how Pendlebury could speak 
of “the scanty remains of Tarrha” (op. cit., p. 14) and later (p. 344) say that “no remains are 
visible on the surface.” One can only assume that they considered the ancient remains as more 
modern in origin. It is doubtful whether Pendlebury visited the site of Tarrha—he does not actually 
say that he did. 

’ Definer (op. cit., pp. 185 ff.) points out that it was not seen by Buondelmonti in 1415. 

* Op. ctt., p. 18. 

’ The name Tarrha has been the object of some speculation. The derivation is discussed in 
M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae II, Rome, 1939, p. 305; also in Matz, of. cit., p. 131, note 2, 
where Hrozny is quoted (Archiv Orientalni, Prag, XIV, 1943, p. 96) as thinking the name related 
to Tarentum and other Illyrian place-names. The cult of Apollo and the history of the site are 
outlined in Inscr. Cret. II, pp. 305-306. 

6 A five-hour walk on a narrow footpath leads to Sphakia; a ten-hour walk up the Samaria 
gorge brings one to the Omalo. 

7 See Gladys D. Weinberg, “Glass Manufacture in Ancient Crete,” Journal of Glass Studies, 


I, 1959, pp. 10-21. 
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Inspection of the ancient site of Elyros resulted in finding small quantities of glass 
fragments, and similar finds were made at Syia (modern Souyia), the port of Elyros. 
At the site identified as Tarrha, however, on the coast to the east of Syia, glass was 
noted in exceptional quantities, and it was therefore considered that excavation here 
might be more profitable than at Elyros or Syia. 
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Pic. 1, Plan of the site of ancient Tarrha, showing test trenches dug and standing Roman structures. 


A trial excavation * was conducted from April 21 to May 11, 1959 (including 


* Sponsored by the American School of Classical Studies and conducted with funds provided 
by the Corning Museum of Glass. The staff was as follows: Gladys D. Weinberg, excavator; Saul 
S. Weinberg, excavator and photographer ; Thomas S. Buechner (Director of the Corning Museum 
of Glass), architect and glass cataloguer; Mary H. Buechner, cataloguer and architect’s assistant. 
Antonios Kosmadakis of Souyia was the capable foreman and purveyor to the expedition. The work- 
men came from the villages of Upper and Lower Aghia Roumeli. All the local people were most 
hospitable and cooperative. Thanks are due to the Ephor of Crete, Dr. Nicholas Platon, as well 
as to the Archaeological Service in general, for their unstinting cooperation. Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Seiradakis of Chania were helpful in many practical ways. 
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fourteen working days). The main purpose was to locate an ancient glass factory, if 
possible, and the first test trench was therefore made in a place where a quantity of 
glass fragments had been noted on the surface. This was an area six meters square on 
the east slope of the hill east of the river (Fig. 1). The entire site is covered with 
sand to a depth found to vary from 0.30m. to 1.50m. This made the top levels 
extremely difficult to dig, as the edges of the trench tended constantly to collapse. 
As digging proceeded, many glass fragments were found (PI. 31, h), a large pro- 
portion of them burned and distorted by fire (see below pp. 109-117 for detailed de- 
scription of the glass). The quantity of glass found here was unusually large for a 
Classical site. 

All through the fill, along with the burned glass fragments, were human bones 
and bits of Greek and Roman pottery, as well as charred wood and some animal bones. 
It soon became clear that the Greek cemetery lay below, and that most of the bones 
belonged to occupants of Greek graves which had been disturbed by the Romans. 
Almost all the glass fragments, however, were of Roman date. The exceptions were 
tiny fragments of sand-core vessels, evidently from the Greek graves. 

The graves (Fig. 2) were all extended inhumation burials, oriented north-south, 
with the head at the north. Slight variations in orientation may represent different 
periods. Owing to the disturbed condition of the graves, it is impossible to tell which 
are earlier and which later. In depth the level of the graves varied from 1.80 m. on 
the west side to 1.30 m. on the east. All of them were dug into virgin soil, which is 
compact, red hardpan. The lengths of the graves are 1.80 m. to 1.95 m. 

Most of the graves were built of large water-worn cobblestones set on edge to 
forma rectangle. One grave (No. 5) had an inner ledge made of smaller cobbles. The 
bottom of the grave was generally a layer of small pebbles. The head was sometimes 
pillowed on a stone (in one case, Grave 14, the rim and neck of a pithos), and the 
feet seem to have rested on cushions of earth, as the foot bones almost always pro- 
jected upward from the leg bones. The skeletons all lie on their backs, the hands 
frequently resting on the pelvis. No cover slabs of any sort were found; it is safe to 
say that there were none. The bodies of the deceased may have been covered with cloth 
or wood. A squarish limestone slab with a cobblestone set in a hole in the center may 
represent the base for a tombstone, but this is not certain. 

The only surely undisturbed grave in this trench was that designated as 7B. This 
seems to have formed a unit with 7A, which lay directly south of it. In the earth 
above the junction of these two graves (at a depth of ca. 1m.) was a burned area, 
0.80 m. x 0.80 m. and about 0.15 m. thick, which contained burned almonds in their 
shells, quantities of animal knucklebones (Pl. 29, a) and fragments (Pl. 29, b) of 
a one-handled cup (No. 52) and a trefoil oinochoe (No. 53). This burned layer 
seems to have been supported on a row of rough stones and to have rested on a layer 
_ of pebbles. It was doubtless a funeral pyre in which offerings were burnt in honor 
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Fic. 2. Plan of Trench 1, showing Greek and Roman burials. 
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of the deceased, in this case apparently two people who were buried at the same time. 
It is most unfortunate that grave 7A is poorly preserved, in view of the special 
interest attaching to this double interment. The skull and upper body are gone; only 
the leg bones remain. In the Stave were two palmette lekythoi (Nos. 58, 59; Pl. 29, Cyr 
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Grave 7B, on the other hand, was amply furnished. In addition to four palmette 
lekythoi (Nos. 54-57; Pl. 29, e, f) at the head of the skeleton and an eggshell near the 
right shoulder, there were two terracotta pyxis lids (Nos. 64, 65; Pl. 29, d) in the 
earth just above the stones forming the sides of the grave. The pyxides themselves 
were not found and may not have been part of this grave. The skeleton, which was 
that of a young woman (her wisdom teeth still in her jaws), was adorned with a 
quantity of silver jewelry (Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9; Pl. 30, a,b). Two hair rings lay one on 
either side of the head; two silver pins were on the shoulders, and a finger ring was 
on each hand. Just below the mouth was a silver coin which was difficult to decipher, 
but which seems to be from Itanos (fifth-fourth centuries B.c.)° or possibly from 
Knossos. The lekythoi date the grave to the mid-fourth century B.c.”° 

Grave 5 is the only other grave which may be an undisturbed burial. A terra- 
cotta pyxis (No. 62; Pl. 30, c) found standing in the earth just outside the foot of 
this grave probably is to be associated with it. Within the grave was a small lekythos 
(No. 61; Pl. 29, c) decorated with a net pattern. 

Grave 4 is a poorly preserved burial which was cut into when Grave 3 was laid 
down. A one-handled cup (No. 66; Pl. 29, g) was the only find. At the feet of the 
skeleton of Grave 3 was a terracotta pyxis (No. 63; Pl. 30, e) standing in a hole 
especially made for it. The high percentage of pyxides found with these graves (there 
were fragments of a number of others scattered in the fill) shows that this type of 
vessel, in various materials, was especially popular in the region. 

The other graves of the Greek period were very much destroyed and the vessels 
which once lay in them were distributed in fragments throughout the fill. It is pre- 
sumed that all the Greek graves in this trench date from the fourth century B.c. 

There were two burials of the Roman period in this trench. Grave 2 was a small 
tomb built of large flat stone slabs and covered with four flat stones. In it was a 
child about six years old (the permanent central incisors were formed but still in the 
upper jaw). A coarse pot (No. 74; Pl. 29, h) lay near his left side, and just below 
the mouth was a coin of Domitian.” 

Directly above Grave 3, in the level containing the glass fragments, was found a 
grave, 0.90 m. below the surface, formed of upright stone slabs. The skeleton was 
poorly preserved, and there were no finds except for two fragments of burned glass 
beneath the bones; it is therefore presumed that this burial took place after the 


® British Museum, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Crete, p. 51, no. 9, pl. XIII, 4. Obv. Glaukos( ?) 
striking downwards with trident in right, left arm raised. Rev. Eight-rayed star. 

20 Grateful thanks are due to Lucy Talcott for information concerning the dates of Attic pottery 
discovered at Tarrha. 

11H. Mattingly, The Roman Imperial Coinage, London, 1923-51, II, p. 121, no. 40, pl. I1I,52. 
Obv. CAESAR AUG F DOMITIANUS COS V. Portrait of Domitian. Rev. PRINCEPS 
IVVENTVTIS. Salus standing right, leaning on cippus and feeding snake. Date a.p. 77-78. 
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episode of the glass burning, which probably occurred some time after the first 
century after Christ, as no trace of glass was found in Grave 2. The robbing of the 
Greek graves may have gone on at any time during the Roman period. 

In the fill, mostly in the upper levels, were a number of fragments of terracotta 
figurines. A few are presented in the catalogue (Nos. 21-23, 26-31; Pl. 31, a-d). 
Because of their battered condition it is difficult to say much about their date. Some 
may be contemporary with the graves, others as late as the Roman period. 

In Trench 3 the fill was almost completely sand, all the way to hardpan. This 
made digging especially difficult, as most of the graves had naturally disintegrated 
as well as having been robbed. Burned and twisted glass fragments were scattered 
through the fill, as in Trench 1, and there were also some fragments of marble pyxides 
(No. 19; Pl. 31, £). Three Greek graves were found, all much destroyed. The only 
intact find was a group (PI. 31, g) consisting of an iron strigil (No. 13), an iron 
finger ring (No. 3) and a terracotta lamp (No. 32) with a bronze pin (No. 15) 
lying in it. This group was not associated with one of the graves, but seems to have 
belonged to another grave which had disappeared. The lamp dates it to the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. 

Also in this trench were three graves of Roman date, one particularly interesting 
as it was constructed of two courses of small stones and had as one of the cover slabs 
a stele taken from an earlier grave (No. 75; Pl. 34, d).” In the grave was the 
badly battered skeleton of a child, wearing a silver finger ring (No. 4; Pl. 31, e) on 
the left (?) hand. Another grave was identified as Roman by a sherd of a red-glazed 
plate with roulette stamping. The third Roman grave contained one glass fragment 
twisted by fire. 

Some thirty meters due south of Trench 1 was excavated Trench 8 (4m. x 4m.). 
Here an angle where two walls met was chosen, as offering some solution of the 
problem of collapsing sand. In this area the sand was about 0.50 m. deep, with red 
earth beneath containing Greek and Roman sherds as well as a few glass fragments. 
Here again the Greek cemetery was found, but this time undisturbed. A large grave 
(L. 1.95 m.) in the southeast corner, running under the wall which had been selected 
as the trench boundary, was built partly by cutting into the conglomerate bedrock, 
partly (on the east side) by building up with small flat stone slabs. The grave was 
covered with five large square-cut blocks (two of them broken) of different sizes, the 
smaller two of limestone, the three larger of a very soft yellow stone not known by 
the workmen employed (it is so light that it could easily have been transported from 
elsewhere). Above, in a pebbly foundation, was set on edge a large cobblestone, 
obviously intended as a grave monument (PI. 33, b), though it bears no markings. 
Just east of the grave, and slightly above, was a mass of broken white lekythoi (Nos. 


**T am indebted to G. A. Stamires for assistance with the inscriptions. 
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40, 41, 45; Pl. 32, a, b). Directly on top of the grave slabs was a silver ornament 
(No. 10; Pl. 32, c) lying loose in the earth, and a damaged black-glazed saucer 
(No. 47; Pl. 32, b). Some of the bones in the grave and some lekythos fragments 
(Nos. 43-44; Pl. 32, a, b) were scattered, suggesting that it had been used for burial 
more than once. Some leg bones pushed into the southeast corner had a white-ground 
lekythos with them (No. 42). The skull of the main skeleton had been badly battered 
by the breaking of the cover slab above. Silver jewelry found on this skeleton included 
the following (Pl. 32, f) : a silver pin (No. 5 )near the shoulder and its mate (No. 6) 
near the feet, a silver toggle (No. 11) near the feet, three silver beads (No. 12) near 
the pelvic region. The other finds were as follows: a bronze nail or boss (No. 14; 
Pl. 32, d) near the shoulder, fragments of two marble alabastra (Nos. 17, 18; PI. 
31, £) which must have been put into the grave in fragmentary condition, and two 
red-figured lekythoi (Nos. 38, 39; Pl. 33, a). The latter date the grave to the end of 
the fifth century B.c. The white-ground lekythoi, the silver ornament (No. 10) and the 
saucer (No. 47) all seem earlier and were probably thrown out of a previous burial 
in the tomb. 

A second grave (L. 2.10m.) in this trench lay near the northeast corner 
(Pl. 33, c). This had two large, irregular cover slabs of pebbly conglomerate resting 
on vertical side slabs which formed a ledge. The skeleton was that of a very old 
person having a thick skull pierced by a hole, extremely worn teeth, and powerful limbs 
with arthritic swellings at the joints. Three vases (Nos. 48, 50, 51; Pl. 32, g, h) 
were found in a cluster on top of the left foot, and there was a bowl ( No. 49; Pl. 32, ¢) 
at the left elbow. An iron spike (No. 16; Pl. 32, e) was found just inside the right arm. 

Finally, in this area (Pl. 33, c) was found a large pithos (just at the center of 
the north side of the trench, with its point toward the southwest) containing a few 
bones of an infant and two sherds, one with dull black glaze. 

This concludes the list of graves found during the trial excavation. It is fairly 
certain that the cemetery extends at least from Trench 3 to Trench 8, a distance of 
some thirty-five meters. It is unlikely that its extent is very much greater than this, 
as at the north the cliff is not far away, and at the south the conglomerate comes 
increasingly near the surface. The extent of the cemetery to east and west is yet to 
be determined. 

Other trenches were dug in areas which gave promise of throwing some light 
on buildings which were visible on the surface. Trench 4, 4m. x 10 m., extended up 
the east slope of the hill. Here were disclosed some rough walls, built without mortar, 
which seem to have been constructed for terracing purposes. Finds here included 
fragments of glass and terra sigillata, as well as one coin, probably post-Constan- 
tinian.® Ata depth of 1.60 m. stereo was reached and excavation halted. 


18 The identification was made by Mrs. John L, Caskey, who kindly examined the coins. 
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Trench 5 was more productive. Here part of a large, well constructed building 
was excavated (Pl. 34, a), its walls made of small field stones bonded together with 
mortar and chinked here and there with tiles. One wall was stuccoed on the interior 
surface with thick white stucco, and also stuccoed was a doorway (which appears 
clearly in the photograph) 1.70 m. wide which was blocked up at a later date. The 
interior face of this added portion was not stuccoed. The floor level of this building 
was at 1.40 m. below the present top of the wall, which is approximately level with 
the present ground surface. At a depth of 1.90 m. a wall of fairly large stones was 
found running almost parallel with the east side of the wall just mentioned. This wall, 
which has only an east face (the west having been concealed, or perhaps ripped out 
in order to build the later wall) may be of the Greek period. On the west side of the 
Roman wall with the doorway was found (at a depth of 1.40m.) another nearly 
parallel wall which is probably Greek, and facing it, 0.66 m. farther west, still another 
of the same period. The former is well built, with some dressed blocks. About four 
courses are preserved. The latter is made of field stones. Unfortunately, the narrow 
space available here and the fact that the Roman wall rests almost entirely on top of 
the Greek wall made further investigation impossible. 

In the fill of the Roman building were many fragments of roof tiles, part of a 
lamp (No. 34), some glass fragments and a coin (1.30 m. deep) which is not identi- 
fiable but seems Greek. Bronze nails and spikes were also found. Very few Greek 
sherds appeared until the level of the Greek walls was reached, and even here they 
were extremely sparse. 

Trench 7 was begun north and slightly west of Trench 5, where a large dressed 
block protruded from the earth. The slope at this point is considerable. This block 
proved to be one jamb (re-used) of the doorway (Pl. 34, b) of a very substantial 
one-roomed structure ca. 8.10 m. x 4.10 m. (inner dimensions). The upper portions 
of the building had collapsed, filling the interior with stones and roof tiles. The walls 
were built of field stones which were found partially covered with stucco. In the 
west wall there was a niche, with only a thin slab as backing. Another wall, or 
buttress, which extends westward outside the wall just to the north of the niche, 
suggests that another room may have existed here. Investigation did not proceed 
much beyond this point. In addition to the two dressed blocks used for the door 
jambs, there was another large squared block, with rough-picked surface and a dressed 
section, at the junction of the west and south walls of the building. This block is 
stuccoed on the west face. The south wall rests on a wider foundation with an 
orientation slightly different from the wall. This may have been the original threshold, 
or perhaps part of an earlier building. In part of the building a white plaster floor 
was preserved. Fill both above and below this floor consisted of many small frag- 
ments of rather late Roman glass, some of them feet of goblets, much coarse Roman 
pottery, a few fragments of stamped plates, a lamp fragment (No. 33), a stamped 
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loomweight (No. 37) and one coin, of Constantine.* Hardpan appeared 0.20 m. 
below the floor of this building. The purpose of the structure cannot be determined, 
though the presence of the goblets might lead one to think of a tavern, for which 
the building would be a suitable size. 

In Trench 6 the fortification walls of the city were investigated. Here a single 
wall connects a fragmentary round tower to a double wall which apparently was char- 
acteristic of the fortifications in general. Owing to the overgrown condition of the 
walls and the lack of sufficient time, it was impossible to work out the plan of the 
fortifications. In general, it seems to consist of a series of round (sometimes square) 
towers connected by stretches of wall, usually double. This would have provided a 
most redoubtable defense system, as the site is located on a hill and had natural 
advantages in addition. One section of wall preserved to a height of 2.40 m. is shown 
on Plate 35, a. 

A few minor trenches were also dug. Trench 2 was begun where an inscribed 
stele (No. 76; Pl. 34, e) lay on the surface of the ground, but it was abandoned as 
nothing of significance was found. A trench (unnumbered) 2m. x 2m. was dug in 
the interior of the standing rectangular building (Pl. 34, c) which appears on the map 
southeast of Trench 5. This building is made entirely of stone, generously chinked 
with tile fragments. To a depth of 1.05 m., where hardpan was found, the sherds were 
mostly coarse Roman pottery, with some Greek mixed in, including one fragment of 
a terracotta pyxis. 

Another trench (unnumbered) 4m. x 4m. was dug on the west bank of the 
river, somewhat east of an area where tombs were reported to have existed. Although 
sherds were plentiful here on the surface, they became fewer as excavation proceeded. 
The earth appeared quite hard and sterile, and hardpan began to appear, so the 
trench was abandoned after a short time. It would appear that the surface sherds had 
drifted in from the tombs in the area, which apparently were rifled many years ago. 

Finally, an attempt was made to discover whether the Church of the Panaghia, 
west of the river, really stands on a Classical foundation, and what the nature of that 
foundation is. A trench 1 m. wide and 4 m. long was dug along the south foundation 
(Pl. 35, b). Hardpan slopes rapidly to the east, where the foundations are deepest. 
They are built of rather well squared blocks of varying size, many with drafting 
ca. 0.03 m. all around, and with the rest slightly raised and rough-picked. A few 
blocks are quite rough. In the part of the foundations exposed (PI. 35, c) the blocks 
are fairly well laid in irregular courses. No tile is used to chink them. The irregular 
sizes of the blocks and the drafting on most of them suggest that they may be re-used 
in this wall. The total length of the wall is 14.20 m. and it was later extended at both 
ends for the church. It was not possible to study the end walls, as these lie within 


14 Cohen, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous Vempire romain, Leipzig, 1930, 


VII, p. 468, no. 187. Date ca. 330-375. 
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the church, and permission for excavation here was not granted owing to a plethora 
of recent burials. 

General conclusions from the excavation as a whole are as follows: the site seems 
to have been occupied from at least the fifth century B.c. until the fourth, or possibly 
the fifth century after Christ. Whether there were gaps in this occupation has not 
been determined. There was a fairly wealthy population (to judge from the grave 
offerings) during the Greek period. Nothing on the site (except at the Church of the 
Panaghia, where there is evidence of occupation during the Turkish period) is later 
than the fourth century after Christ. The reason for the abandonment of the site may 
have been changes in communication routes rather than conquest of the city, for which 
there seems little evidence. The only sign of a conflagration is that connected with the 
burned glass, which must have taken place some time before the final abandonment of 
the city. The matter of the burned glass still remains to be explained. The fragments 
do not look like waste from a factory. They could, however, be waste which had been 
brought to be used in a factory, that is, cullet imported for glassmaking. Whatever 
the explanation, the presence of so much glass—unusually large for a site in Greece— 
would seem to be evidence that the elusive glass factory cannot be very far off. 


CATALOGUE OF FINDS 


(Délos, XVIII, p. 318, fig. 399). The ring is 
rather like Olynthos Type I rings (Olynthus, 


JEWELRY 


1. Silver finger ring. Pl. 30, a. 


TM 6. Inner diam. ca. 0.016m. Complete 
but broken. 

Spiral rings in form of a snake, the band 
convex outside. Extremely delicate work, with 
elaborate folding of the snake’s neck and tail. 

Cf. Cesnola, Atlas of Cypriote Antiquities, 
III, pl. XXIV, 12, a very similar ring in gold; 
W. Deonna, Délos, XVIII, p. 316 and refer- 
ences there given, fig. 384. A less elaborate 
form was found at Olynthos (D. M. Robinson, 
Olynthus, X, p. 156, no. 498). 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


2. Silver-plated finger ring. Pl. 30, a. 


TM 2. Inner diam. 0.016m. Intact; some 
of silver surface worn off. 

Flat, almost circular bezel, standing out 
slightly from flat finger band. In shallow intagl- 
io on the bezel, a hibiscus flower. 

Cf. a somewhat similar ring from Delos 


X, pp. 134 ff.) although the bezel is almost 
circular, rather than oval. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


3. Iron finger ring. Pl. 31, ¢g. 

TM 13. Inner diam. 0.017 m. Intact but 
badly corroded. 

Flat, almost circular bezel, flat finger band. 
Similar to No. 2 in shape. 

Trench 3, with strigil No. 13 and lamp No. 
32. 


4, Silver finger ring. Pl. 31, e. 


TM 1. Inner diam. 0.016m. Complete but 
broken. 

Cast ring with narrow hoop convex outside, 
widening toward bezel. Oval depression for 
stone; some white material remaining in it was 
probably the adhesive, or else remains of a 
glass stone. 
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For a similar ring cf. Davidson, Corinth, 
XII, no. 1812 (second or third century). 


Trench 3, Roman grave. 


5. Silver dress pin. Pl. 32, f. 


TM 8. L.0.096m. Broken but complete. 


Solid conical head (weighted with lead) with 
delicate chasing around bottom edge. Bottom of 
head concave. Small knob on shaft. 


Trench 8, Grave 1. 


6. Silver dress pin. Pl. 32,f. 


TM 9. L. 0.095 m. Shank bent and broken, 
head corroded. 


Similar to preceding. 

These two pins are most like examples from 
Trebenishte (P. Jacobsthal, Greek Pins, Ox- 
ford 1956, p. 163, fig. 637) but the proportions 
are quite different, our pins having heavier 
heads and more delicate shafts. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


7. Silver dress pin. Pl. 30, a. 


APIML Sy, Ib, OOBara, Maeve, 


Decorated head consisting of small round 
knob at top, melon-shaped form below, bor- 
dered by bands above and below, band of double 
curves below that, and finally a small knob. 
Head probably weighted with lead. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


8. Silver dress pin. Pl. 30, a. 


TM 4. L. 0.087 m. Broken but complete. 


Decorated head consisting of inverted conical 
knob, melon shape below with decorative bands 
similar to No. 7, but with slight differences in 
decoration. 

Jacobsthal includes no examples from a con- 
text as late as that of our pins. The nearest 
parallels are the Trebenishte finds (op. cit., 
p- 29) and a pin called “ Ephesian ” (p. 37, no. 
137). It would appear that there are very few, 
if any, examples such as the Tarrha pins from 
the mid-fourth century B.c. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


9. Silver hair rings. Pl. 30, a. 


TM 5. L. 0.027m. One intact, the other 
broken but complete. 


A double loop, circular in section, ending in 
elaborate grooved sections with small knobs at 
the ends. 

Such hair rings are thoroughly discussed in 
Olynthus, X, pp. 88-91. Most like our speci- 
mens is no. 310. See also P. Amandry, Col- 
lection Héléne Stathatos, Strasbourg, 1953, pp. 
54-55. He states that the type is widespread 
throughout the Greek world. Amandry’s sup- 
position that these rings were attached to small- 
er rings which passed through the ear is not 
true of the Tarrha finds, as no trace of such 
supplementary rings was found. Either the 
rings were attached by a cord or thread, or else 
to the hair, which seems more likely. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


10. Silver ornament. Pl. 32, c. 


TM 7. L. 0.068 m. Broken but almost com- 
plete. 


Hammered silver ornament in the shape of a 
spectacle fibula. Design in low relief; reverse 
concave. Pattern of delicate beaded circles be- 
tween the center boss and the outer band of 
bosses. No trace of attachment of any sort on 
the back. 

Amandry, op. cit., pp. 58-61, discusses the 
type and mentions that, although a Geometric 
type of ornament, in Macedonia it was still in 
use in the Classical period. Obviously this is 
true also of Crete. See also Délos, XVIII, pp. 
286-288 ; Olynthus, X, pp. 96-99. All the ex- 
amples discussed in the books cited are either 
bronze spiraliform fibulae or fibulae of bone; 
there is no instance of a silver ornament such 
as that shown here. 


Trench 8, above Grave 1. 


11. Silver toggle. Pl. 32, f. 


uN OMe 00S /ainee iatack 


Button of silver, perhaps weighted with lead, 
with a knob at each end and a length of silver 
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wire wrapped around the middle. Part of the 
wire forms a small loop by which the button 
could be attached to cloth. 

I have been unable to find a parallel to this 
toggle. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


12. Three silver beads. Pl. 32, f. 


TM 11. L. of each bead 0.007 m. Intact. 
Spherical beads. No decoration visible. 
Trench 8, Grave 1. 


OrHER METAL OBJECTS 


13. Tron strigil. Pi. 31,¢. 

TM 14. L. 0.185m. Complete but badly 
corroded. 

The details of the shape are impossible to 
make out, but in general it seems to be of the 
ordinary type of Greek strigil. 

Cf. Olynthus, X, pp. 172 ff. 

Trench 2, with Nos. 3 and 32. 


14. Bronze nail head. PI. 32, d. 
LM 12. L..0.028 m.; diam.0.025m. Shank 
broken off. 


Hemispherical head with groove around the 
edge; shank circular in section, possibly traces 
of wood on it. 


Trench 8, Grave 1. 


15. Bronze pin. 


TM 17. L. 0.073 m. Broken but complete. 


A very thin pin, circular in section aid same 
thickness throughout. 


Found with one end resting inside the lamp 
(No. 32) in Trench 3. 


16. Iron spike. Pl. 32, e. 
TM 22. L. 0.054 m. Intact but corroded. 
Spike with conical (?) head. 
Trench 8, Grave 2. 


STONE OBJECTS 


17. Marble alabastron. Pl. 31, f. 

TS 3. P. H. 0.028m. Fragment of bottom 
only. 

Lathe-cut circle on interior of bottom (diam. 
0.007 m.). 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


18. Marble alabastron. Pl. 31, f. 

TS 2. H. ca. 0.14m. Parts of body, rim 
missing. Three fragments of body. 

Highly striated marble, yellowish red in color. 
A small lug on either side of upper body. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


Lo: Marble pyxis fragments. PI. 31, f. 

TS 1. H. of largest fragment 0.071 m. Parts 
of knob of lid and bits of body of a tall marble 
pyxis. 

‘Lrench 3. 


Bone OBJECTS 


20. Bone cylinder. Pl. 30, d. 


TX 1. L. 0.045 m.; diam. top 0.026 m. Parts 
missing, burned and in some portions blue in 
color. Recessed at one end, lathe-turned rings 
at the other end. 


This may have been a small box (cf. Délos 
XVIII, p. 237, pl. 634) of which bottom and lid 
are missing. 


Trench 1, loose in fill. 


TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 
21. Female head. Pl. 31, a. 
TF 1. P.H. 0.043m. Broken all round, 
battered. 


Gritty gray clay with red exterior. Back 
hollow. Hair in waves around face, low diadem 
(?) and earrings (?). 

Trench 1, upper levels. 
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22. Female head. Pl. 31, a. 
TF 4. P. H. 0.054 m. Broken at neck, badly 
battered. 


Gritty red clay, full of gravel. Solid head. 
Features almost gone. 


Trench 1, upper levels. 


23. Female head. PI. 31, a. 
TF 9. P. H. 0.034m. Broken all round, 
features worn. 
Lower part of female face; back concave. 
Trench 1, upper levels. 


24. Female head. Pl. 31, a. 

TF 13. P. H. 0.051m. Broken at neck, 
features battered. 

Hair in bun (?). Poor work. 

Found on the surface. 


25. Female figure. Pl. 31, b. 


TF 10. P. H.0.055m. Broken all round. 


Good quality red clay. Legs and feet of 
seated figure, chiton falling in graceful folds. 
Back concave. 


Trench 3, loose in fill. 


26. Female figure. Pl. 31, b. 

TF 6. P.H.0.074m. Broken top and bot- 
tom, back broken off. 

Gritty buff-red clay. Draped figure wearing 
chiton. 

Trench 1, upper levels. 


27. Female figure. Pl. 31, b. 


TF 2. P. H. 0.094m. Broken all round. 
Knee and leg only preserved. 

Gritty light red clay. Drapery falling in rigid 
folds. 

Trench 1, upper levels. 


28. Female figure. Pl. 3l,c. 
TF 5. P. H. 0.105m. Broken all round. 
Somewhat gritty buff clay. Standing figure 


wearing a Doric chiton, one leg drawn back- 
ward in typical fifth century stance. Projections 
on the sides may be from a throne (?). Back 
closed, figurine hollow. 


Trench 1, loose in fill. 


29. Female figure. Pl. 31, c. 


TF 3. P. H. 0.094 m. Broken all round. 


Gritty buff clay. Lower legs and foot of 
standing figure, draped in a chiton and standing 
on a high base. Poor work. 


Trench 1, upper levels. 


30. Male figure. Pl. 31, d. 


TF 8. P. H. 0.082 m. Broken all round. 


Soft buff clay with traces of brown paint. 
Nude leg, back concave. 


Trench 1, upper levels. 


31. Base of figurine. Pl. 31, d. 

TF 7. P. L. 0.097 m. Broken above and on 
sides. 

Rather soft buff clay. One shoed foot is 
represented on a base (H. 0.038m.). Back 


concave, 


Trench 1, upper levels. 


TERRACOTTA LAMPS 


32. Lamp, Howland Type 23 C. Pl. 3l,g. 


TL 1. H. 0.03 m. Handle missing. 

Buff clay, red-brown glaze. Burned from use. 
Wheel marks on top, paring marks on bottom 
below nozzle. Base rather rough. 

Cf. R. H. Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, 
Greek Lamps and thew Survivals, p. 60, no. 
229, dating from the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Trench 3, with Nos. 3 and 13. 


33. Lamp, Broneer Type XXI. Pl. 33,d. 
TL 3. P. H. 0.035m. Handle only pre- 
served. 


Buff clay, matt brown glaze. Handle in the 
form of a leaf. 
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Cf. Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 73 ff. This 
type dates from the late first century B.C. 


Trench 7. 


34. Lamp, Roman period. PI. 33, d. 

TL 5. G. D. 0.033 m. Fragment of rim and 
discus. 

Buff clay, traces of matt brown paint. Tongue 
pattern on rim. Too little is preserved to assign 
this piece to any definite type. 


Trench 5. 


35. Lamp, Howland Type 55 B. PI. 33, d. 

TL 2. G. D. 0.064m. Fragment of discus 
and rim. 

Buff clay, brown glaze. Concentric grooves 
on discus, raised dots on rim. 

Cf. Howland, op. cit., pp. 202-203, no. 793, 
late first century B.c.—early first century A.D. 


Trench 1, upper levels. 


LooMWEIGHTS 


36. Discoid loomweight. Pl. 33, e. 
TX. 2. Diam. 0107 mis th, 0.022 m. Halt 
preserved. 


Yellow clay. Disc same thickness through- 
out. Deep stamp, subject doubtful. 


Trench 6 (near fortification wall). 


37. Discoid loomweight. Pl. 33, e. 
TX 3. Diam. 0.07 m. Half preserved; back 
broken off. 


Yellow clay, similar to No. 36. Stamp repre- 
senting a shield-like object. 


Trench 7. 


POTTERY 


38. Red-figured lekythos. Pl. 33, a. 
TP 247 1.0125 m"diam, of sim-0037 m.- 
of base 0.061 m. Two pieces missing from body. 


Attic clay, black glaze, spotty in places. Bot- 
tom all red. A winged male figure flies right 
over waves. 


Probably last decade of fifth century, only a 
little later than vase shown in Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, pl. 81, no. 10. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


39. Red-figured lekythos. Pl. 33, a. 

TP 25. H. 0.12m.; diam. of rim, 0.037 m.; 
of base 0.061 m. Five small fragments of body 
missing. 

Very soft Attic clay, spotty glaze, red in 
places. A winged female figure flies right. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


40. White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32, a. 
TP 26. P. H. 0.15 m.; diam. of base 0.041 m. 
Rim, neck and handle missing. 


Attic clay, handle, lower part of body and 
base black, dot and ray pattern on shoulder ; 


trace of pattern on body. 
See Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 363, fig. 24. 


Trench 8, above Grave 1. 


41. White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32, a. 
TP 27. P. H. 0,094 m. ; diam. of base 0.05 m: 
Upper part missing. 
Similar to preceding, but with moulded base. 
Trench 8, above Grave 1. 


42. White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32, a. 

TP 31. P. H..0.094 ms diam. of base 0.041 
m. Upper part missing. 

Similar to No. 40. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


43. White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32, a. 

TP 33. P. H. 0.07 m.; diam. of base 0.039 m. 
Upper part missing. 

Similar to preceding but with higher, moulded 
foot. Traces of pattern on body. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


44, White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32, b. 


TP 32. P. H. 0.07 m. Fragments of body 
preserved. 
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Similar to preceding. 
Trench 8, Grave 1. 


45. White-ground lekythos. Pl. 32,b. 
TP 30. P. H.0.04m. Fragment of shoulder 
preserved. 


Similar to preceding. Double row of rays on 
shoulder. 


Trench 8, above Grave 1. 


46. Red-figured lekythos. Pl. 32, b. 

TP 28. P. H. 0.062 m.; diam. of rim 0.036 
m. Fragment including rim and neck. 

Black-glazed Attic clay, similar to Nos. 38 
and 39. Small trace of a human head visible on 
the body. 

Trench 8, Grave 1. 


47. Black-glazed saucer. PI. 32, b. 

TP 29. H. 0.029 m.; diam. of base 0.061 m. 
Half missing. 

Attic clay, worn black glaze. 

Trench 8, above Grave 1. 


48. Black-glazed lekythos. Pl. 32, g. 

TP 35. He O05 im: diam) of rint 0.034 m.: 
diam. of base 0.055 m. Cracked but complete. 

Attic clay, black glaze (somewhat worn) on 
entire body except for a band just below the 
handle, which is decorated with hooks between 
two horizontal lines. 

Trench 8, Grave 2. 


49. Two-handled cup. Pl. 32, ¢. 

TP 37. H. 0.048 m.; diam. of base 0.068 m. 
One side missing. 

Attic clay, black glaze, much worn, over the 
whole surface except the base, which has a 
central black circle and surrounding stripe. 


Trench 8, Grave 2. 


50. One-handled jug. Pl. 32, h. 


TP 34. P. H.0.17 m.; diam. of base 0.058 m. 
Most of rim, neck and part of handle missing. 


Very soft red clay (probably local), red 
stripe around middle of body, another just 
above the base. 


Trench 8, Grave 2. 


D1. One-handled jug. Pl. 32,h. 


TP 36. 1. 0:133 m.; diameot tim 0.03 mes 
diam. of base 0.033m. Complete but surface 
damaged. 


Soft red clay, no decoration. Base flat and 
solid. 


Trench 8, Grave 2. 


52. One-handled cup. Pl. 29, b. 
TP 18. H. 0.048 m.; diam. of rim 0.11 m.; 
diam. of base 0.05 m. Piece of body missing. 


Gray clay (burned), black glaze, no decora- 
tion. 


Trench 1, Grave 7. 


53. Trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 29, b. 

TP 19. H. of handle 0.08 m.; diam. of rim 
0.047 m. Rim, neck and handle preserved. 

Gray clay (burned), surface black, possibly 
glazed. 

Trench 1, Grave 7. 


54. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29,e, f. 


EP UL. EE 01073 gia tataet, 

Buff clay, black glaze chipped and crazed, 
palmette crudely painted. 

Cf. D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, XIII, nos. 
111-132, pls. 105, 106. 

Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


55. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29, e, f. 


TP 12. H. 0095s. Intact. 

Buff clay, black glaze much chipped, crude 
palmette. 

Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


56. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29, e, f. 
TP 13. H. 0.092 m. Intact. 
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Buff clay, black glaze more worn than pre- 
ceding, palmette still more degenerate. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


57. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29, e, f. 


TP 14. H.0.08m. Surface damaged. 


Buff clay, poor black glaze mostly worn off, 
very crude palmette. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


58. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29,c. 
TP 5. H. 0.094m. Rim and neck partly 
gone. 


Buff clay, black glaze, much worn, crude 
palmette pattern. 


Trench 1, Grave 7A. 


59. Palmette lekythos. Pl. 29, c. 

TP 10. P. H. 0.06m. Rim and handle miss- 
ing, surface worn. 

Red clay, black glaze, much worn. Palmette 
design practically gone. 

Trench 1, Grave 7A. 


60. Lekythos. Pl. 29, c. 

TP 15. P. H. 0.06m. Lip and base chipped, 
handle gone. Surface worn. 

Buff clay, black glaze. 

Trench 1; no context: 


61. Lekythos. Pl. 29,c. 


TP 8. P. H.0.045m. Rim and base chipped. 


Buff clay, net pattern on body in black glaze, 
with white dots. 

Cf. Olynthus, XIII, nos. 165-178, pls. 107, 
108. 


Trench 1, Grave 5. 


62. Pyxis. Pl. 30,c. 


TP 1. H. without lid 0.115m., with lid 
0.17m. Part of rim gone, surface badly 
weathered. 

Gray clay (burned), no glaze. Knobbed lid. 
Spreading bowl with raised edge on narrow 


stem (hollow), flaring base. 
Trench 1, Grave 5. 


63.. Pyxis. PL30.e: 

TP 17. H. without lid 0.19m.; with lid 
0.26m. Fragments of rim missing. 

Very soft buff clay, lid of different, red clay. 
High knobbed lid. Bowl spreads to wide- 
mouthed rim, then contracts toward mouth. 
High hollow foot, narrow splayed base. 


Trench 1, Grave 3. 


64. Pyxis lid. Pl. 29, d. 
TP 22. H. 0.095m., diam. 0.106m. Knob 
chipped. 


Buff clay, dull red glaze. High knob with 
depression in top. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


65. Pyxis lid. Pl--29, id. 
TP 21. H. 0.072 m., diam. 0.092 m. Mended 
but complete. 


Red clay with pattern in brown glaze: dots 
between stripes. 


Trench 1, Grave 7B. 


66. One-handled cup. Pl. 29, g. 
TP 6. H. 0.048 m.; diam. of rim 0.105 m. 
Intact, surface worn. 


Buff clay, brown glaze on rim and handle. 
Trench 1, Grave 4. 


67. One-handled cup. Pl. 29, g. 

TP 4. H. 0.053 m., diam. rim 0.097 m. Parts 
of body missing. 

Buff clay, red-brown glaze on rim and han- 
dle, splash on body. Roughly finished base. 

Trench 1, no context. 


GS. Jars PE Ont, 


TP 3. H. 0.089 m. Complete. 


Red clay, horizontal stripes in brown glaze 
on body and inside lip. 


Trench 1, no context. 
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69. Jat; Pl. 30,4. 


TP 2. H. 0.075 m. Rim and base chipped. 


Buff clay (burned), horizontal stripes in 
brown glaze. 


Trench 1, no context. 


70. Amphora. Pl. 30, g. 

TP 16. P. H. 0.18m. Rim, neck, one side 
missing. 

Buff clay (burned), streaks of matt brown 


paint on body. Trace of handle remains on one 
side. 


Trench 1, no context. 


71. Skyphos. Pl. 30, g. 
TP 23. Diam. of base 0.07m. Base and 
lower part of body preserved. 


Buff clay, red coloring on bottom. Black 


glaze (much worn) on body. Incised on bottom 
Hip, 


Trench 1, no context. 


72. Handled cup. Pl. 29, h. 
TP 7. H. 0.086m. One half missing, sur- 
face worn. 


Buff clay, trace of black glaze on foot. Prob- 
ably had two handles. 


Trench 3, upper levels. 


wor jat. ©). 291, 


TP 20. H.0.11m. One half missing. 


Gray clay (burned). Glazed with brownish 
black all over, inside and out. 


Trench 1, no context. 


74. One-handled jug. Pl. 29, h. 


TP 9. H. 0.13m. Part of body missing, 
surface worn. 

Buff clay, no decoration. 

Trench 1, Grave 2. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
75. Grave stele. Pl. 34,d. 


V1. O72 m.: W. at top. 0:335a Ww, 
at bottom 0.343 m.; Th. 0.14-0.18 m. Soft con- 
glomerate. 

“PaviiAos 
@aponrov 


The name Rhanthylos seems to be hitherto 
unknown and is to be added to the other odd 
names already known from Tarrha (Juscr. 
Cret., II, pp. 307-309). The name Tharsitas is 
known from an inscription at Delphi which 
mentions a man of this name from Anopolis, 
a town not far from Tarrha (Jnscr. Cret., I, 
pe): 

Probably second century after Christ. 
Trench 3, re-used as a cover slab for a grave. 


76. Grave stele. Pl. 34,e. 


TI 2. L. ca. 0.75 m.; W. 0.49 m.; Th. 0.30 m. 
Reddish gray limestone. 


Evdpa<ido<s> 
Eidpaiov 
Xaipe 
Cf. another Euphraios, son of Bosylios, in 
Inscr. Cret., II, p. 307, no. 4. Euphraios the 


son of Euphraios is known from an inscription 


at Gortyn (Inscr. Cret., 1V, no. 206, D). 


Second or third century after Christ. Trench 
2, lying on the surface. 


77. Grave monument. PI. 35, d. 


TI.3: L: OAT mg W, 0.25 m.; Th. ca, 0.65 
m. Gray limestone. 


Aapatpia Et 
Kpivn Xaipe 


The name Eixpivn or Evixpiyy seems to be un- 


known. 


Perhaps as early as second or first century 
B.c. Found in the neighborhood. 


78. Grave monument. PI. 35, e. 


TI 4. L. 0.34m.; W. 0.28m.; Th. 0.065 m. 
Gray limestone. 
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Avva 
pus 
For the name cf. /.G., XII, 1, 415. 


Second or third century. Found in the neigh- 
borhood. 


79. Grave monument. 
Tl 5. H. 0:68 me; W. 0:37 mz Th. 0.24 m. 
Gray limestone. 


Tombstone in the shape of a naiskos, top 
right corner missing. Two rectangles cut in 


Co_umBiA, Missouri 


very low relief on right side; one rectangle on 
the front just below the panel with letters. 
Neat drafting on right side at a distance of 
0.16 m. from the front, which is the thickness 
of the stone on the left side. 


KAeoBovrAw Or KaAedBovaos 


Second or third century. Found lying on 
the site of Tarrha. 

The above inscriptions are in addition to 
those already published in Inscriptiones Cre- 
ticae, II, pp. 307-309. 


GLADYS DAVIDSON WEINBERG 


THE GLASS FROM TARRHA 


(PLaTEs 36-38) 


EVEN of the nine trenches dug at Tarrha produced more than four hundred 
fragments of glass. Nine-tenths of these are unidentifiable, probably from the 
walls of blown vessels. Most of the forms and techniques suggested by the remaining 
tenth appear to be the more ordinary sort, common in the Roman Empire during the 
first and second centuries after Christ. The purpose of this brief note is to list the 
recognizable types and to illustrate the unusual forms of deterioration common to 
much of the Tarrha glass.’ 

Although one complete vessel was found (No. 12), not a single object could be 
assembled from fragments. In addition, the forms and techniques represented by the 
identifiable fragments do not fall into a neat, chronologically limited pattern. The 
value of even this small group of recognizable bits is lessened by the fact that many 
are very small, frequently badly misshapen and heavily corroded. Some are from well 
known and well dated vessel types (for example, Nos. 1, 26) while others can be 
identified by technique of manufacture (for example, No. 19). In most cases, 
however, there is only a small section of rim or base or, more frequently, a tiny bit 
from the wall of a vessel, which makes it practically impossible to associate a specific 
fragment with a vessel type. Of the pieces discussed here to which parallels are cited, 
only a very small percentage can be safely identified with a known type. 

Fragment No. 2, from a cored vessel, is probably the earliest specimen, either 
Hellenistic or—less likely—pre-Hellenistic. Among the latest found is No. 26, a 
fragment from a vessel embellished with flat, oval prunts or blobs of blue glass, 
probably of the fourth century after Christ. This indicates a span of about five 
hundred years, although most of the fragments appear to belong to the early Roman 
Empire, that is, between the first and second centuries after Christ, with the majority 
probably in the first century. The later examples are few and may either be intru- 
sions (No. 26 was found on the surface near the west steps leading down to the river ) 
or incorrectly identified. No. 23 represents a special problem as it has certain char- 
acteristics associated with goblets of the early Islamic period. 


11 am indebted to my friends and colleagues, Dr. Axel von Saldern, Curator of the Museum, 
and Mr. Harrison P. Hood of the Corning Glass Works Research Laboratory. Mr. Hood has given 
much of his time to matters concerning ancient glass. 
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CATALOGUE 


1. Fragments of ribbed bowls. Pl. 36. 


TG 1. Max. dim. 0.052 m. 
Greenish tinge. Rim fragment with parts of 
three ribs. Rim polished inside and out. 


TG 18. Max. dim. 0.042 m. 


Misshapen fragment with parts of three ribs. 
Pale aquamarine. Deformed by fire, the breaks 
are clean, indicating it was broken after burning. 

For the shape cf. C. Isings, Roman Glass 
from Dated Finds, Groningen, 1957, form 3, 
pp: 17 ff.; G. R. Davidson, Cormin,” X11, 
Princeton, 1952, pp. 545 ff.; D. B. Harden in 
C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, Camulodu- 
num, First Report on the Excavations at Col- 
chester, 1930-1939, London, 1947, pp. 294 ff.; 
J. W. and G. M. Crowfoot, The Objects from 
Samaria, London, 1957, pp. 403 ff. 

First century after Christ or possibly earlier. 
Trench 1. 


2. Fragment of cored vessel. Pl. 36. 


TG 2. Max. dim. 0.023 m. 


Blue matrix; yellow bands and turquoise 
zigzags. Probably from an amphoriskos or 
aryballos. 

Cf. Poul Fossing, Glass Vessels before Glass- 
Blowing, Copenhagen, 1940, pp. 103 ff. 

Probably Hellenistic. Trench 1. 


3. Fragments of shallow bowls. Fig. 1. 


TG.3. Maze edim: 0.027 mm 

Colorless, appearing opal because of oxida- 
tion. Incised groove runs parallel with rim. 

TG 63. Max. dim. 0.018 m. 


Colorless, appearing opal. Perhaps part of a 
handle; no fire damage. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 22, p. 38. To the 
same category appear to belong objects such as 
Glass from the Ancient World, R. W. Smith 
Collection, Corning, 1957, no. 173; see also 
Fremersdorf, Romisches Buntglas in Koln, 
Cologne, 1958, pl. XLVI. For the shape cf. 


Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, London, 
1920, pls. L, LI. 
First century 8.c.—first century A.D. Trench 1. 


4, Fragment of handle. Pl. 36. 


TG 4. Max. dim. 0.054 m. 

Light greenish blue. Typical Roman handle 
construction, probably from a jug or am- 
phoriskos. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 15, p. 32; Morin- 
Jean, La Verrerie en Gaule, Paris, 1913, pls. 
PRESS 


First-second century. Trench 1. 


5. Fragments of unguentarium (?). 


TG 7. Max. dim. 0.037 m. 

Greenish blue tinge. Fragments of extremely 
thin glass, some misshapen by proximity to 
heat. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 28a, p. 42; Olof 
Vessberg, “ Roman Glass in Cyprus,” Opus- 
cula Archaeologica, VII, 1952, pp. 22 ff. 


First or second century. Trench 1. 


6. Fragment of cup (?). Fig. 1, Pl. 36. 
TG 11. Max. dim. 0.023 m. 


Light blue, iridescent. Two lathe-cut grooves 
about 0.005 m. apart flank a wide, shallow 
groove. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 12, pp. 27 ff.; Vess- 
berg, op. ctt., pl. 1, pp. 18 fies Corinth, Xil; 
nos. 590-591. 


Probably first century. Trench 1. 


7. Base ring fragment. Fig. 1, Pl. 36. 
TG 13. Max. dim. 0.035 m. 


Clear and colorless. Folded air trap base 
ring; bottom rises in center. Probably from a 
bowl. 

Cf. Vessberg, op. cit., p. 112, pl. I, where the 
base construction appears to be similar. 


First or second century. Trench 1. 
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8. Fragments of unguentaria. Fig. 1, Pl. 36. 


TG 15. Max. dim. 0.027 m.; diam. of rim 
0.038 m. 

Aquamarine, with big bubbles. One fragment 
from the top of a thick-walled narrow-necked 
vessel with wide, flat rim; the other may be 
from the base of the neck where it joins the 
shoulder. Weathering occurred after the vessel 
was broken. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. 

Probably first or second century. Trench 1. 


9. Four rim fragments. Fig. 1, Pl. 36 (only 
three shown). 
TG 17. Max. dim. 0.038 m. 


Colorless, with iridescent brown weathering 
and signs of burning ; the one unblackened speci- 
men shows heat pocks at the edge. All the rims 
are folded, probably from bowls. 

Cf. D. B. Harden, Roman Glass from Kara- 
ms, Ann Arbor, 1936, pls. XIV and XV. 


Second-fourth centuries. Trench 1. 


10. Fragment of bottle neck. Fig. 1. 


TG 20. Max. dim. 0.029 m.; diam. 0.025 m. 


Green, very thick glass, approximately half 
a cylinder. Probably neck fragment from a 
large bottle. 

Cf. Harden, op. cit., nos. 805 ff. 


Probably Early Roman. Trench 1. 


11. Fragment of bottle. Pl. 36. 


TG 23. Max. dim. 0.063 m. 


Pale aquamarine, badly burned. Thick bot- 
tom, thin walls; six loops of fine spiral thread- 
ing. Probably from a bottle. 


Cf. Glass from the Ancient World, p. 156, no. 
319; Fremersdorf, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
First century. Trench 1. 


12. Two unguentaria. Pl. 36. 


TG 26. Max. dim. 0.042m. Top and part 
of one side missing. 


Pale aquamarine. Ripples on exterior, bub- 
ble pocks on interior. 

TG 28. H. 0.07 m. Misshapen but intact. 

Pale aquamarine. Flat, flaring rim; globular 
body. The rim seems to have broken from the 
neck and then re-fused during exposure to great 
heat. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., pp. 42-43; Vessberg, op. 
cit., pl. VII; Harden, op. cit., nos. 819 ff. 

First or second century. Trench 1. 


13. Fragment of bowl(?). Pl. 36. 


TG 35. Max. dim. 0.044 m. 


Pale aquamarine. Applied base ring and 
threading above the base; deformed by fire. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. For base con- 
struction, cf. Harden, op. ctt., pls. XI, XII, 
XIV. 


First-third centuries. Trench 1. 


14, Fragment of bottle or jug. Pl. 36. 


TG 40. Max. dim. 0.045 m. 

Aquamarine. Two fragments fused together ; 
probably a large object cracked from heat and 
then fused. Signs of mould-blown design, like 
the bottom of a square jug. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 50, pp. 63 ff. For 
the date of this type cf. especially Harden in 
Germama, XX XVII, 1959, p. 339. 


Probably first, possibly second century. 
(renchet: 


15. Two base ring fragments. Fig. 1, Pl. 36. 
TG 46. Diam. ca. 0.105 m. 
Colorless, amber discoloration. 
TG 47. Max. dim. 0.027 m.; diam. probably 
less than 0.10 m. 
Colorless. Both of these fragments were 
probably from bowls; for the shape cf. No. 7. 
* Trench’3; 


16. Four rim fragments. Pl. 36. 
TG 49. Max. dim. 0.05 m. 
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Colorless. Two fragments, possibly from the 
same vessel. Folded rims with crimped appli- 
cations. Both were exposed to fire. 


TG 85. Max. dim. 0.045 m. 


Colorless, with yellow iridescence. Two 
folded rim fragments with crimped applications. 
May have been exposed to fire. All the frag- 
ments are probably from bowls. 

For rims with applied crimped threads cf. S. 
Loeschcke, Beschreibung rémischer Altertiimer 
gesammelt von C. A. Niessen... , Cologne, 
1911, nos. 78, 79, pl. XXXIV; Corinth, XII, 
nos. 612-613. 


Second or third century. Trench 3. 


17. Hragment-ot flask (7); Pl. 36. 


TG 67. Max. dim. 0.025 m. 


Pale amethyst, perhaps from manganese. 
Mould-blown, possibly from a flask resembling 
a bunch of grapes. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 78e, pp. 93-94; 
GoA. Essen, Glass, New York, 1927, p..307, 
pl. LX VIII; Harden, Karanis, no. 628 (a head 
vase). 

Third century(?). Trench 3. 


18. Rim fragment. Fig. 1, Pl. 36. 


TG 72. Max. dim. 0.07 m. 
Pale aquamarine. Two pieces. Doubly fold- 


ed rim, probably from a bowl or cup. 
Cf. Corinth, XII, no. 653. 


Second or third century. Trench 1. 


19. Rim fragment. Fig. 1. 


TG 73. Diam. of rim ca. 0.035 m. 

Pale aquamarine. About half the mouth of a 
vessel, probably a bottle. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 92 (?) ; Morin-Jean, 
op. cit., form 40 (?). 

Probably first century B.c. or A.D. Trench 1. 


20. Two mosaic glass fragments. PI. 36. 


TG 84. Max. dim. 0.035 m. 
Opaque brick-red matrix with opaque yellow 


and transparent green inserts. Fragments prob- 
ably from a bowl, badly misshapen by heat. 
Cf. W. Froehner, Collection Julien Gréau, 
Paris, 1903, pl. XCVII, similar in pattern 
though not in color. For dated millefiori glass 
see Isings, op. cit., pp. 15, 16. 
First century B.c. or A.D. Trench 3. 


21. Fragment of base. Fig. 1, Pl. 38. 


TG 92. Diam. ca. 0.03 m. 


Part of an unusually thick pedestal foot, pos- 
sibly of a cup. 

For similar foot construction, cf. Vessberg, 
Op. en:, pl. 11, 20. 

Probably first century. Trench 4. 


22. Rim fragment. Fig. 1. 


TG 100. Max. dim. 0.02 m. 


Pale aquamarine. Fragment of folded rim, 
possibly a bowl or cup. 

For rim construction, cf. Vessberg, op. cit., 
pl. I; Harden, of. cit., pl. XI. 


Probably first or second century. Trench 5. 


23. Fragment of goblet. Fig. 1, Pl. 38 (in- 
cluding other goblet fragments). 
TG 11z,. FP. die W025 m, 


Pale aquamarine. Twisted stem containing 
three vertical air traps; folded foot. 

Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 111; Corinth, XII, 
no. 720. 


Probably fourth century. Trench 5. 


24. Fragment of bowl. Fig. 1. 


TG 115. Max. dim. 0.023 m. 


Very pale aquamarine. Mould-blown, with 
two ridges 0.004 m. apart. 

For a footed bowl with one mould-blown 
ridge, cf. Loeschcke, op. cit., no. 1094, pl. L. 


First or second century. Trench 5. 


25. Fragment of base. Fig. 1, Pl. 38. 


TG 116. Max. dim. 0.045 m. 
Pale olive. Base of beaker or bowl. 
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Cf. Isings, op. cit., form 30; Vessberg, op. 
cit., pl. I, nos. 18 ff. 
First or second century. Trench 5. 


26. Fragment of vessel. Pl. 36. 


TG 139. Max. dim. 0.022 m. 


Shapeless fragment of colorless glass with 
blue blob applied, probably from a bowl. 

Cf. Glass from the Ancient World, nos. 304, 
304a; G. Caputo, Mon. Ant., XLI, 1951, cols. 
298 ff., color pl. III; Morin-Jean, op. cit., pp. 
218 ff.; Corinth, XII, nos. 615, 616. For color 
cf. color plate in Glastechnische Berichte, 
XXXI, 1958, opposite p. 19. 


Ca. fourth century. Found on surface, near 
steps descending to river. 


27. Fragment of rim. Fig. 1. 


TG 145. Max. dim. 0.029 m. 

Olive green. Very thick rim, very thin walls, 
probably of a bowl. Perhaps polished on the 
exterior. 

Cf. rim profiles of early first century—Os- 
wald and Pryce, of. cit., pl. XLI; E. Gose, 
“Gefasstypen der romischen Keramik im 
Rheinland,” Beiheft 1, Bonner Jahrb., LVI, 
1950, no. 123 etc. 


First century. Trench 7. 


One remarkable aspect of the Tarrha glass is not evident in the above list: more 


than two-thirds of all the fragments show evidence of proximity to heat and smoke. 
Half of the remaining third were strangely and heavily corroded, as were many of the 
burned fragments. The distribution by trenches is shown in the following table. Few 
burned fragments were on the surface but all three types were found at all layers. 


Test ie3i “Ae ds “he S Tr.7 . Tr. 3. Church -Total 


I no obvious weathering, 


no apparent fire damage 13 3 Z 26 13 0 3 60 
II heavy weathering and cor- 
roding, no apparent fire 18 2 3 ne 34 0 Z 70 
damage 
III fire damage, frequently 
heavily corroded 151 78 28 20 0 3 1 281 
Totals 182 83 33 57 47 3 6 411 


Among the fragments there are five general types evidencing burning, and three 
showing corrosion: 


BuRNING 


1. Black deposit on outer surface 


This may be a carbon deposit which has combined with the alkaline solution 
resulting from leaching on the surface of the glass. It is a scale-like layer, easily 
removable (Pl. 37, a). 


2. Loss of Form 


This varies from complete collapse (No. 11) to barely discernible sagging or 
twisting. In some instances (No. 17) the glass reached its melting temperature and 
began to fun (Pl 37,.b). 
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3. Refusion 


Separate fragments become fused together, often with little loss of form. In one 
case (No. 14) an object appears to have been broken either by physical or thermal 
shock and then partly re-fused. 


4. Interior Bubbling 


Bubbles are formed within the thickness of the glass by the expansion of in- 
finitesimal pockets in the original matrix. These are frequently so numerous as to 
form an over-all texture (Pl. 37, c). 


5. Cracking 


This varies from the sharp separation of wxole parts to extremely fine surface 
cracks. Both are generally caused by thermal shock, that is a sudden change in tem- 
perature as when cold water falls on a hot glass surface. In this case, the outer skin 
contracts, pulling in to flat sections surrounded by channels. The effect when magni- 
fied resembles a mud flat (Pl. 37, d). 


CORROSION 


1. Layering 

The cause of iridescence and most surface films, this form of decomposition is 
the result of the water-soluble alkali in glass leaching out, leaving a layer with a higher 
silica content than the glass matrix. These layers may continue to form one under 
the other. The alkaline solution formed by the leaching process may accelerate further 
leaching and may also combine with external elements to form a scum or layer of 
discoloration. 


2. Pitting 

This very common form of surface decomposition is little understood. It prob- 
ably involves the leaching process, but why the pits are generally spherical is not 
known (PI. 37, e). The bubble structure of the original glass does not seem to be a 
relevant factor, although interior bubbling from exposure to a fire might have bearing. 
Another possibility is pitting through some protective layer such as a carbon deposit 
by which the surface would be protected from leaching except where the layer had 
been removed. Plate 37, f is a remarkable example in which small craters have been 
formed below (or above?) a large one. In Plate 37, g pits have formed in such a way 
as to leave a raised plane along the left side. 


3. Ploughing 

This varies from shallow grooves in the surface (PI. 38, a) to channels cutting all 
the way through (Pl. 38, b). These may be the result of leaching down from a 
scratch on the surface or the widening of a crack running through the glass (Pl. 38, c), 
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although why the sides of the channel remain perpendicular to the surface is inex- 
plicable. This explanation seems even less reasonable in the case of Plate 38, d in 
which a tunnel appears on the left hand side running diagonally through the thick- 
ness of the fragment. The rim fragment in Plate 38, e shows a groove which tunnels 
into the glass, parallel to but not touching the interior of the folded rim. The most 
curious of this large group of ploughed fragments is shown in Plate 38, f where 
tunnels, grooves and channels pass through and over each other leaving a strange 
network of plateaus which must have once been the original surface. Spectrographic 
analysis showed this fragment to contain 16.4% of the water-soluble flux soda, not an 
unusually great amount. 

Is there a relationship between these forms of corrosion and burning? How much 
time is required for craters and tunnels to form? Salt water will certainly hasten 
such decomposition, but does it have other effects? Is there such a thing as a glass 
worm? We know of the tiny radiolaria that make their own skeletons out of silicon 
dissolved in sea water. 

The ways in which glass deteriorates may be able to describe physical conditions 
over long periods of time. Recognition of types of decomposition should throw light 
on quality of glass and its major constituents. It may very well be possible to deter- 
mine age through weathering. 


CONCLUSION 


There are several unusual factors about the glass found at Tarrha. First, in 
relation to other sites in Greece the number of glass fragments found is unusually 
large. Second, with one exception (No. 12), no intact objects were found, and not a 
single object could be reassembled from fragments. Third, glass fragments were 
found in widely separated trenches at all levels, with little apparent relationship to 
the purpose for which the area was used. And finally, five-sixths of the fragments 
show various signs of either exposure to great heat and/or unusually corrosive 
conditions. 

Taking the evidence at hand—and its great inadequacies must be emphasized— 
there is as yet no reason to believe that glass was made at Tarrha. It is logical, 
however, to suppose that cullet (broken glass used in preparing the batch for a new 
melt) was brought here on its way to a glass factory. The objection to this theory 
is the wide distribution of glass over the site. One of many explanations may be 
derived from a study of the site plan (p. 92, Fig. 1) and the table on page 114. Allow- 
ing for a certain amount of breakage and discard in proximity to the trenches in 
which the fragments were found, there is a rough pattern of distribution with the 
greatest number closest to the sea and the least farthest from it. This might be 
accounted for if the glass cullet was stored in a place convenient to the shore and was 
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subsequently “ washed” over the site. The condition of the fragments clearly indi- 
cates a fire—possibly in the storage place, although the fragments could have been 
exposed to fire before their arrival in Tarrha—and the amount of decomposition sug- 
gests unusual weathering conditions, possibly accounted for by long exposure to salt 
water. The thermal shock evidenced by several fragments suggests that the fire might 
have been terminated by the water. The rise of the south coast of Crete by some 
eight meters, supposedly in the sixth century after Christ,” may have terminated 
several centuries of partial inundation. None of the later fragments were badly 
corroded. 

This suggested explanation, based on insufficient evidence, is only one of many 
possibilities and may be entirely incorrect. 

The value of the glass found at Tarrha lies in its physical condition. It is an 
unpretentious reminder of how little we know about glass decomposition and how 
much a thorough understanding of these phenomena might tell us. The study of 
these problems will be a major part of the Laboratory Research Program of The 
Corning Museum of Glass. 


Tuomas S. BUECHNER 
Tue Corninc Museum or GLASss 


2J.D.S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, p. 3. 
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A UNIQUE CEMENT FROM ATHENS 


N 1933 a 5th century bronze head of Nike (Agora Inv. B 30) was found in the 

Agora at Athens, Greece. Professor Shear in his yearly report * commented as 
follows: “ The head from the Agora was cast as a separate unit by the hollow casting 
process and a considerable amount of the clay core still remained in the interior when 
it was found.” Both Homer A. Thompson’? and Dorothy Burr Thompson * have 
reported on the head itself but nothing was done about the “clay core” until the 
autumn of 1957 when Professor Thompson sent us a sample with the request that 
we examine it to see if we could throw some light on the nature of the core used by 
Greek sculptors in making a bronze statue. 

Preliminary superficial chemical examination showed that the material was not 
essentially clay although the possibility that some clay might be present was not 
eliminated. On heating to 105°C the material lost 0.24 percent of its weight and on 
heating to 900°C, it lost 45.2 percent. Unfired kaolin (China clay), for example, 
would lose about 14 percent of its weight under similar circumstances while pure 
calcium carbonate would lose about 44 percent. This high loss on ignition led us to 
suspect the presence of some organic matter which would burn off at such a tem- 
perature. The presence of organic matter was confirmed by a further experiment; 
10.1 percent of the “clay core”? was found to be soluble in acetone, i.e., it was 
organic in nature. The actual amount extracted does not have much significance. 
During cleaning the head was repeatedly soaked in boiling water and considering the 
nature of the organic matter present, some of it probably melted and may have 
floated off on the water. 

Having separated the original core into two constituents, one organic and the 
other inorganic, the next step was to identify the materials. The core had a con- 
siderable amount of copper in it and also some tin but these constituents could be 
ignored for our purpose for they undoubtedly had collected there from the bronze head 
itself during the time it had been buried and also during the cleaning process. Since 
we suspected that the filler was either lime or clay, we analyzed for alumina and 
silica (the main constituents of clay) and for calcium oxide and carbon dioxide (the 
constituents of calcium carbonate). On analyzing the original material we found 2.8 
percent silica and 0.7 percent alumina. Since these are present in only minor amounts, 
it seems safe to assume that they represent small amounts of clay and sand which 


1 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 519-527. 
* Homer A. Thompson, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Suppplement 1, pp. 183-210. 
* Dorothy Burr Thompson, Hesperia, XIII, 1944, pp. 173-209. 
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have deposited on the core or were originally present as impurities. The lime and 
carbon dioxide, on the other hand, were present in considerable amount: 36.5 percent 
calcium oxide and 32.6 percent carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide is present in 
excess ; some of its probably comes from hydrated copper carbonate. As the material 
is now, it contains over 65 percent calcium carbonate. We believe that it was added as 
calcium oxide which has become carbonated in the way ordinary lime plaster does. 
This belief was strengthened by duplicating the mixture with both calcium oxide and 
calcium carbonate. Calcium carbonate formed a crumbly substance, while, with cal- 
cium oxide, we got a rock hard material at room temperature which softened on 
moderate heating. 

The extracted material, after evaporating off the acetone, was pure white and 
had the unmistakable smell of beeswax. Its melting point was 67.5°C and its refrac- 
tive index at 75°C—1.442. On analysis it showed 79.64 percent carbon and 13.24 
percent hydrogen. The melting point and refractive index are correct for beeswax. 
The carbon and hydrogen are very close to the mean values for the melissic ester of 
palmitic acid and other esters present in beeswax plus cerotic acid which are the prin- 
cipal constituents of the wax and which have a mean carbon value of 80.5 percent 
and a mean hydrogen value of 13.5 percent. 

In spite of all these convincing values (as a matter of fact, the odor alone is con- 
vincing ) we made infrared curves for a modern white beeswax and the extracted 
material (Fig. 1). The absorption bands for the two are identical; the difference in 
slope of the two curves is attributable to differences in thickness of the sample films. 

It is interesting to note that the beeswax used was highly purified and snow white, 
not the crude yellow form which is the natural product. This purification by washing, 
filtering and bleaching * involves considerable labor and is another indication of the 
high esteem accorded this piece of sculpture in ancient times. 

We next tried to duplicate the mixture using both calcium oxide which would, 
with time, become calcium carbonate, and calcium carbonate itself. The calcium car- 
bonate mixed with beeswax was crumbly but the calcium oxide-beeswax mixture was 
plastic when warm and rock-like when cold. We found a ratio of 25 grams beeswax 
to 45 grams calcium oxide to be satisfactory but of course the amounts could be varied. 
The above ratio approaches the maximum amount of calcium oxide that it is possible 
to add to the beeswax; by adding lesser amounts one can make mixtures of varying 
degrees of hardness. 

While it was very unlikely, there did exist a faint possibility that a resistant 
surface might form on this rock-like material and that it would be possible to use it 
for a core. We therefore melted some bronze and tried the material for a core but 


4H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste, Vol. II, Leipzig, 
1879, pp. 151-163. 
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the very hot bronze, which melts at around 1000°C, simply went through the wax 
mixture and melted it with the greatest of ease. 

Thompson has discussed the construction of the head and how it was fitted to 
its torso. He has also discussed the attachment of the gold which was removed 
periodically for weighing. Although not absolutely necessary, the cement, which 
could be softened by gentle heat or even by placing it in the Athenian sun, seems to us 
to be admirably suited for securing the eyes in their sockets and also for strengthening 
the attachment of the topknot as well as the attachment of the head to its body. A thin 
application of the wax mixture to the face or even only to the channels around the 
face would hold the gold firmly in place and yet allow it to be removed easily and 
without harm, especially after enough heat had been applied to soften the cement. 
Perhaps the cement was used during its later years but not necessarily when the piece 
of sculpture was first made. 

It should be pointed out, in addition, that the uses for which the beeswax-lime 
mixture was employed in the examples cited in this paper are remote from the use of 
beeswax in bronze casting.® There seems to be no valid reason, however, why the 
material could not be used for this purpose as well as pure beeswax. It would be 
firmer, especially during the summer months, but would lend itself readily to modelling 
with slightly warmed tools. When necessary, it could be removed by heating. 

In 1955 Miss Talcott had sent one of us (M.F.) a sample of cement which had 
been used to fasten a Triple Hecate (Agora Inv. S 852)° firmly in a high, square 
marble base. The context of this sculpture is 4th century after Christ although the 
statuette itself is probably 1st or 2nd century after Christ. Thus there is a time lapse 
of several hundred years between these two samples, but still they are very similar in 
content. The principal difference is that in the Roman sample a part of the lime has 
been replaced by lead oxide, i.e., we believe it had been added as oxide but it also, like 
the lime, had become converted into carbonate. This sample analyzed as follows: 
carbon dioxide—31.64 percent; calcium oxide—39.26 percent; lead oxide—9.32 per- 
cent; silica—1.83 percent; iron oxide -++ alumina—0.63 percent. The rest is organic 
matter which, when extracted, had the melting point and odor of beeswax. It was 
not as pure white as the material extracted from the “clay core” but it analyzed 
74.28 percent carbon and 13.8 percent hydrogen which is an entirely reasonable 
analysis for beeswax. Lack of material prevented us from making an infrared 
analysis but these other values identify it without question as beeswax. 

This unique cement has never, we believe, been reported from Greece and is not, 
in so far as we know, in use today although it has many interesting possibilities. For 
example, a slightly warmed nail will go through it with ease but will be held with an 


5K, Klege and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken Grossbronzen, Vol. I, Berlin & Leipzig, 


1927 pp: 02 fh, 
6 4.J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 183, fig. 8. 
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iron grip when cooled to room temperature. We are very grateful to Professor 
William Bell Dinsmoor for calling our attention to a Mesopotamian analogy “ where 
bitumen mixed with calcium carbonate (and clay) was used to cement lion’s heads 
to the temple at Ur. We are grateful to Sir Leonard Woolley for supplying us with 
the chemical analysis of this material, i.e., the inorganic part of the material, as 
follows: calcium carbonate (and a little sulfate)—22.4 percent; silica—11.7 percent; 
alumina (soluble in hydrochloric acid)—4.2 percent; alumina (not soluble )—9.2 
percent; lime, etc—0O.7 percent; magnesia—O.2 percent. There is more clay in this 
material than in the Greek as is shown by the analyses for alumina and silica but it 
also contains a large amount of calcium carbonate. The Greeks did not have asphalt 
readily available in the 5th century B.c. and they substituted beeswax. Actually, 
beeswax seems to us to be suited much more admirably to the purpose for which it was 
used than asphalt. 

On the other hand, resin and also asphalt mixed with clay and lime * have been 
reported as fillings, in particular for filling griffin heads of the 7th and 6th centuries 
B.c. For these examples and also for the Mesopotamian ones, the principal purpose of 
the filling may have been to strengthen the thin bronze. 

The Mesopotamian material is, of course, considerably earlier than even the 
earliest Greek example. On the question of its date Sir Leonard wrote as follows: 
“The early Mesopotamian dates are unstable but the average view is that the First 
Dynasty of Ur, to which the al’Ubaid figures are dated by inscriptions, should be 
put at about 2700 B.c. and since the temple builder was the second King of that 
Dynasty a date of approximately 2650 is fairly safe.” 

We wish to thank the American Philosophical Society for a grant to one of us 
(M.F.) which made it possible to complete this paper in Athens. 


MARIE FARNSWORTH 
Ivor SIMMONS 
METAL AND THERMIT CORPORATION 
Rauway, NEw JERSEY 


“H.R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, Al’Ubaid, Vol. I, Oxford University Press, 1927, pp. 30-32, 
Die. 
§P. Amandry, B.C.H., LXVII-LXIX, 1944-45, p. 62. 
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a. View of the Site of Ancient Tarrha, looking North. 


b. View of the Site of Tarrha, looking South to the Coast. 
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a. Mass of Knucklebones found in Pyre over b. Pottery from Pyre over Grave 7B, Trench 1 
Grave 7B, Trench 1. (Nos. 52, 53). 


d. Pyxis Lids from Grave 7B, Trench 1 
(Nos. 64, 65). 


e. Lekythoi from Grave 7B (Nos. 54, 55, 56, 57). 


g. Bowls from Trench 1 (Nos. 66, 67). h. Pottery from Trenches 1, 3 (Nos. 72, 73, 74). 
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PLATE 30 


b. Bezel and Cast of Ring No. 
2. Side view of Ring No. 1. 


a. Silver Jewelry from Grave 7B, Trench 1. Dress Pins (Nos. 
7, 8); Hair Rings (No. 9) ; Finger Rings (Nos. 1, 2). 


d. Bone 
Cylinder 
(No. 20), 
Trench 1. 


e. Pyxis No. 63, Trench 1. 


f. Two Jars (Nos. 68, 69), Trench 1. g. Amphora (No. 70), Skyphos (No. 71), 
Trench 1. 
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b. Terracotta Figurines (Nos. 25, 26, 27). 


e. Silver 
Ring, (No. 4) 
Trench 3. 
d. Terracotta Figurines 
(Nos. 30, 31). 


h. Burned Glass Fragments, Trench 1. 
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b. Lekythoi and Saucer, Trench 8 (Nos. 44, 45, 
46, 47). 


a. Lekythoi, Trench 8 (Nos. 40, 41, 42, 43). 


d. Bronze Boss, 


Trench 8 
(No. 14). e 
e. Iron Spike, 
Trench 8 
(No. 16). 


=———— 


f. Silver Jewelry, Trench 8 (Nos. 5, 6, 11, 12). 


g. Pottery, Trench 8 (Nos. 48, 49). h. Pottery, Trench 8 (Nos. 50, 51). 
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a. Trench 5, East Side of Stuccoed Wall with Blocked Doorway. 
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d. Inscribed Grave Stele (No. 75). 
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b. Trench 7, Doorway of Building, looking North. 


SOB OU: ig paeUaERN 
e. Inscribed Grave Stele (No. 76). 


c. Standing Roman Building, from Northwest. 
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a. Section of Fortification Wall 
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b. Foundations of Church of the Panaghia. 
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TWO BOEOTIAN DEDICATIONS 
(PLATE 39) 


T the crest of a ridge of Mount Goulas, about twenty kilometers southwest of 

Thespiai, and within the walls of an unidentified ancient fortification (now 

called Pyrgos) were found two unpublished inscriptions which provide evidence for 
the worship of Artemis the Huntress at this site.* 


1 (Pl. 39). Cylindrical statue base of gray limestone. 


Height 0.22 m.; upper diameter 0.40 m.; lower diameter 0.44m. The bottom 
appears to have been reworked, and the original height was probably greater. The 
back third of the base is unworked. Its top surface preserves two foot-shaped cuttings 
to receive a bronze statue; length of cuttings 0.14 m. (left foot) and 0.16 m. (right 
foot). Height of letters 0.012-0.020 m. 


post med. saec. IV a. 
Aewodira 
Tpoxwwiddao 
"Aprdapuds “Ayporépar 
evUTrVLOV FLIOGC-a. 


The left diagonal of the final e/pha in line 1 is reasonably clear and seems almost 
to touch the preceding Jambda; the right diagonal is faint, and the crossbar has been 
obliterated by a break. 


2 (PI. 39). Cylindrical statue base of gray limestone. 

Height 0.54 m.; upper diameter 0.47 m.; lower diameter 0.54 m. The top surface 
preserves two cuttings to receive a bronze statue; of these, that on the (statue’s) left 
is foot-shaped, though cut less regularly than those of No. 1; that on the right is 
also roughly foot-shaped but deeply cut only at the back, becoming very shallow 
toward the front, so that it may have held only a dowel. Length of cuttings 0.15 m. 
(left foot) and 0.17 m. (right foot). An irregular, shallow cutting between these 
may have held a support for the statue. Height of letters 0.015-0.026 m. 


[A Jewodiia 
Tpoxewwiddo 
€vUTTVLOV 
fiddca Aprapude 
"Ayporépau 
1We discovered these inscriptions at Pyrgos in April 1959 and wish to thank Mr. John 
Threpsiades, Ephor of Antiquities, for kind permission to publish them. 
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None of the initial letter of line 1 is preserved, and only the upper parts of both 
diagonals of the initial alpha of the last line are clear. The lines tend to slope down- 
ward from left to right. This inscription is cut so much more crudely than No. 1 that 
only the similarity of the texts implies that they are contemporary. 


The bases supported statues of similar scale, but both the slight variation in size 
and the difference in relative position of the two cuttings on each base make it clear 
that the statues were not identical and that they probably had different stances. It is 
somewhat unusual that one person should make two dedications at the same sanctuary 
and upon the same motivation, though similar instances can be found.’ 

Not only is this Deinophila unknown, but the name itself is otherwise attested 
only once: a Dinophila, daughter of Ismeinodoros and wife of Archias, is found in a 
land-lease inscription of the late third century from Thespiai.* The rarity of the 
name and the proximity of these instances of it suggest that these two women may 
have been related. Trocheinidas is apparently unknown from any other source. 

Dedications made as the result of dreams are not uncommon; perhaps the best- 
known examples are the stelai recording dreams and miraculous cures at Epidauros, 
the only other inscriptions, apparently, in which éviamoy occurs.* A late inscription 
from Patmos records a dedication to Artemis Patmia kal’ tavovs,’ but there is no 
evidence that Artemis was the subject of such dreams oftener than other deities.° 

Both inscriptions have the Boeotian forms one might expect (e.g., “Aprapus, 
fuoadoa), but, although iota is regularly written for e after the fifth century,’ the 
older form appears here in the patronymic of No. 2 and in the dedicant’s name in both 
inscriptions. Digamma continues in use in Boeotia until ca. 200 B.c.* 

The texts offer no indication of the date of the two dedications, and the lettering 
of No. 2 is so crude as to be entirely indeterminate. The more carefully cut letters of 
No. 1, however, with their small but distinct serifs, suggest a date in the late fourth or 
early third century. 

The worship of Artemis Agrotera is attested at only one other site in Boeotia; 
her name appears in a single inscription from the near-by town of Thisbe.* The two 
dedications from Pyrgos, however, provide sufficient evidence for the recognition of a 


*E.g., five dedications with identical texts from the Asklepieion in Athens: I.G., II?, 4482, 
4483, 4484, 4485, and E.M. 9552. Cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 75-76. 

3 B.C.H., XXI, 1897, p. 556, lines 39, 40-41, 42, 43. 

SIG Ves lore lee: 

Sli Lez: 

° Cf. from Athens: J.G., II’, 4326 (to Athena) ; 4486 (to Asklepios, Hygeia, and all the other 
gods). From Epidauros: /.G., [V*, 1, 513 (to Pity) ; 549 (to Pantheion). From Crete: Inscr. 
rae I, p. 172, no. 26 (to Hygeia). From Delos: Inscr. de Délos, 2114 (to Isis) ; 2115 (deity 
ost). 

7™C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects, Chicago, 1955, p. 31, sec. 29. 

§ Jbtd., p. 152, see: 218.8. 

®1.G., VII, 3564: 
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hitherto unknown sanctuary of Artemis Agrotera, and its situation, high on a rocky 
ridge above the valley of Thespiai, is not incompatible with the worship of the pro- 
tectress of wild animals.” One of the buildings within the fortifications at Pyrgos was 
tentatively identified as a temple by H. G. Lolling;* inscription No. 1 is reported to 
have come from near this building and suggests a possible identification of the 
deity worshipped there. 

James R. McCrepie 


ARTHUR STEINBERG 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


7° Compare the remarks of I. Pantazides, Ed. ’Apy., 1884, col. 214, where he restores the epithet 
Agrotera in a decree concerning sacrifices to Artemis at Phyle (/.G., II®, 1299, lines 30-31). 

1 Through the kindness of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens we were able to 
consult H. G. Lolling, Griechenland, Ergebnisse der Reisen aus den Jahren 1876 und 1877 (Als Ms. 
gedruckt, 1878), commonly cited as the Urbaedeker. Lolling describes the ancient remains at Pyrgos 
in some detail. 


THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS AT EUTRESIS 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATIONS, 1958 


(PLateEs 40-53) 


UTRESIS in Boeotia, investigated by Hetty Goldman in the years 1924-1927, 
continues to be a principal source of our knowledge of the Bronze Age on the 
Greek mainland. It is a rich, well-stratified site; the excavations were conducted with 
skill and precision; and the definitive publication * provides an admirably clear report 
of what was found. 

Although much of the hill was left untouched in the campaigns of the 1920's, the 
areas examined were sufficient to furnish reliable information about the Mycenaean 
and Middle Helladic settlements and about the remains of the three principal stages of 
Early Helladic habitations. Only the very earliest strata, lying on and just over virgin 
soil, proved relatively inaccessible. These were tested in six deep pits; * but owing to 
the presence of later structures, which were scrupulously respected by the excavators, 
the area at the bottom of the soundings was limited, amounting altogether to no more 
than 45 square meters. Two of the shafts revealed circular recesses cut in the hardpan, 
apparently the sites of huts; and the earliest deposits contained broken pottery of 
Neolithic types, mixed with relatively greater quantities of Early Helladic wares.’ 

The nature and significance of these earliest remains at Eutresis have been sub- 
jects of speculation during the past generation of prehistoric research. In the spring 
of 1958 Miss Goldman visited the site with the authors of this report and discussed 
the question again. It was agreed that a further test of the most ancient strata was 
worth undertaking, and a suitable region was noted for another deep sounding, con- 
siderably larger than any of the pits that had been excavated in 1927. Miss Goldman 
asked us to make this supplementary investigation, a proposal which we eagerly ac- 
cepted. She generously provided the necessary funds. 

A brief campaign was carried out in September, 1958, permission having been 
granted by the Department of Antiquities to the American School. Mr. John Threp- 
siades, Ephor for the district, lent his authority as representative of the Archaeological 
Service. Supervision of the digging was shared by the authors of this report, E. G. 
Caskey also keeping the field notes while J. L. Caskey did the surveying and took the 
photographs. Evangelos Lekkas was foreman, directing the activities of a dozen men.‘ 


* Hetty Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931. 

* Eutrests, pp. xvitt-xix, 9, 10, 76, 227. 

* Eutresis, 9, 12: 

* The workmen comprised three experienced diggers, P. Nikolopoulos and K. Raphtopoulos of 
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Work began on the first of the month, was impeded by unseasonable rains on several 
days, and had to be suspended on September 14 after a severe storm had brought 
damaging floods to Boeotia and Phokis. It was resumed and completed on September 
25 and 26. The objects found were taken to Athens and kept in the working quarters 
of the Stoa of Attalos for study; here Mrs. Grace F. Muscarella made drawings of 
the pottery. In July, 1959, the collection was deposited in storerooms of the museum 
at Thebes, the main building of which was under reconstruction. 

We would express special thanks to Mr. Threpsiades for his assistance and good 
advice; to the British School at Athens for a loan of three tents; and to the staff of 
the Agora Excavations for invaluable facilities. We are grateful also to the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, where the greater part of this report has been 
written during a term of residence. 


THE EXCAVATION 


The area chosen for supplementary investigation was near the top of the hill, in 
the southwestern section of the old excavations (Eutresis, plan II c). A main trench, 
A, laid out by magnetic compass, ran 11.20 m. east and west and was 4m. wide. It 
took in Miss Goldman’s Pit III, Building O, and the northwestern part of House L. A 
second smaller sounding, Trench B, 3 m. long by 1.50 m. wide, was made just south 
of the western part of House M. The relationship of these trenches to the walls known 
previously is shown in Figure 1. For vertical measurements we used Miss Goldman’s 
datum.” 


TRENCH A 


Accumulations of the past 30 years were removed and digging began at a level 
around + 3m. along the north side of Trench A. Building O (Early Helladic III) 
was much dilapidated and almost no traces of contemporary deposits remained. On the 


Old Corinth and P. Kalios of Myloi, and men from the villages of Levktra (formerly Parapoungia) 
and Kapareli in Boeotia. N. Didaskalou, assistant technician at the Corinth museum, cleaned the 
pottery and did some of the mending at the site, completing the work later in Athens. The Boeotians, 
some of whom were sons of Miss Goldman’s former workmen, were cooperative and remarkably 
quick to learn the technique of digging. 

5 An east-west baseline for surveying was established with a theodolite, 0.50m. south of 
Trench A. It was marked by iron spikes at 10m. intervals, one being at the western edge of the 
excavated area, another south of House M. These were covered over and left in place after the 
campaign, to serve again if ever needed. Two of the surveying points are indicated on the plan, 
Fig. 1. Vertical measurements, calculated by the original surveyor, Miss D. H. Cox, from virgin 
soil in Pit I (Eutresis, p. xix), were based by us on the flat stone at the south end of the more 
easterly cross wall in House M, the altitude of which had been recorded as +4.58m. (Eutresis, 
plan II 8 and fig. 44). 
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shelf just north of our trench a few short segments of walls were still in place 
(Pl. 40, b). 

The little horseshoe-shaped structure was removed and the surviving remains of 
House L (E. H. II) were then exposed and reexamined (Pl. 40, 3). Minor archi- 
tectural details that had remained hidden from the earlier excavators were noted and 
some pottery was collected from patches of undisturbed floor-deposits. A large bothros 
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Fic. 1. General Plan, Showing Position of Trenches A and B (after Eutresis, plans II B, II C). 


was found in Room III, west of the pan-hearth (Eutresis, fig. 13). Outlines of a 
large cavity filled with loose earth began to appear north of Room II. 

With much regret we sacrificed the part of House L that lay within the trench, 
in order to reach the underlying strata. Below Room III another building soon 
emerged, and as excavation proceeded it became evident that this had stood for a 
considerable length of time, being wholly rebuilt at least once (Pl. 41, a, b). The 
later stage is designated in this report as House 6, the earlier as House 9. Pottery 
associated with House 9 was of types assignable to Early Helladic I, but at this 
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level the filling of the deep depression in the northeastern part of the trench still yielded 
wares of Early Helladic I] in great quantity. 

Architectural remains were scanty in the next earlier strata, consisting chiefly 
of successive stone pavements which were constructed now of moderate-sized cobbles, 
now again of quite small rounded pebbles or gravel (e.g. Pl. 41, c-e). These pavings, 
irregular for the most part and probably incomplete, were first encountered around 
+ 1.83 m. and continued to be found through the next meter of deposits, almost to 
virgin soil. 

Remnants of two structures assignable to an early stage of E. H. I came to light 
at this low level. One, in the western part of the trench, was a straight wall. The 
other, in the northeastern part and just below the area of subsiding strata that had 
been observed from the level of House L downwards, was the socle of a broad curving 
wall. It formed an arc of a circle roughly 6.40 m. in diameter (Pl. 42, a). At the 
center of this hypothetical circle was a great well-like shaft descending into the 
earth, filled with debris, too deep for us to dig out. This somewhat awesome pit 
we called the Chasm (PI. 42, b). 

Under the earliest stone structures was the pinkish clayey virgin soil, its surface 
irregular and cut by numerous pits and cavities of various shapes and depths (PI. 42, 
c, d). Generally they were rounded in outline, 0.50 m. to 1.50m. in diameter, and 
0.10 m. to 0.60 m. deep. All contained sherds of early pottery; at least one, Pit X, 
completely covered and sealed by the first of the pebble pavements, held an unmixed 
deposit of Neolithic wares. 


TRENCH B 


A small sounding was made in order to relate the upper Early Helladic and 
first Middle Helladic strata to the series tested in Trench A. Digging began at the 
present general level in this sector, around +4.50m. Traces of a cobblestone paving 
were found near the top, then part of a gravel paving. Next came a stratum of burnt 
debris 0.25 m. thick. Below this was brown earth, without walls or discernible floor- 
levels. Excavation was halted at +3.30 m. 


In the following account we present a description of the remains in chronological 
order with brief catalogues of the objects found. The succesive deposits and strata 
are grouped under headings I to X. Material from the earliest periods is presented in 
relatively greater detail than that from the later, better known, contexts. Commentary 
upon the evidence observed is reserved to the closing section of the report. 


Group Il. Pit X. 


Pit X (Fig. 3, Plan A) was similar in appearance to several of the other cavities 
in virgin soil but its contents were different. Therefore it is described here separately. 
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It was nearly circular, regular in outline, about 1.35 m. in diameter and 0.55 m. deep, 
its bottom at +0.35 m. Adjoining it and extending westward to Pit Y there was a 
broad shallow depression only 0.10 m. to 0.15 m. deep. Pit X lay beneath the earliest 
of the tight pebble pavements, which was 0.04 m. to 0.05 m. thick and rested at an 
average level of +0.92 m. It contained dark earth and burnt matter. From it were 
recovered one-third of a tinful of pottery, a fragment of a figurine, bits of flint and 
obsidian, and some animal bones. 


POTTERY 


Red-brown glazed ware. Firm, fine-textured buff or light brown biscuit, coated 
with lustrous glaze that is generally red but may verge on buff, orange, or brown. The 
glaze resembles, and is presumably identical with, the Neolithic urfirnis of Orchomenos 
and Peloponnesian sites. Shapes: rounded and carinated bowls; jars, e.g. I.1-2, Pl. 43; 
collar-necks and bases (like II.4-6, Pl. 43). 


Patterned ware ; lustrous or semilustrous paint. Fine buff to light brown biscuit, 
like the preceding; surface burnished; linear patterns in moderately lustrous glaze- 
paint, e.g. 13-4, Pl. 43. 


Patterned ware; dull paint. Moderately fine biscuit, sandy in texture, containing 
particles of white matter ; generally darker in color than the above, less carefully made. 
The surface may be left plain; more frequently it shows light or moderately thorough 
burnishing; in some cases it is wholly coated with a thin dull wash, irregularly and 
smearily applied. Decorative patterns are casually drawn in dull paint: single lines or 
groups of lines in dark purplish or brownish gray; broad bands in light reddish brown 
bordered with dark gray or near-black; groups of reddish and gray-black lines. 
Shapes: chiefly large vessels, e.g. 1.5-7, Pl. 44; fragments of tall collar-necks (of 
jugs?) with slightly outturned plain rim, I.8-9, Fig. 4, Pl. 44; small jar, 1.10, Pl. 44; 
asymmetrical vessel, perhaps askoid, with deep red-brown surface, 1.11-12, Pl. 44 
(cf. Black Matt-paint on Red, Eutresis, pp. 77-78). 


Thin black burnished ware. Fine-textured compact gray biscuit; thin walls; 
surfaces carefully and thoroughly burnished except, occasionally, in small panels, 
triangles, or bands, which appear as reserved areas of gray against the black or 
near-black ground. In these spaces occur patterns of slanting lines, chevrons, and 
cross-hatching, produced by burnishing; the lines may be very fine and neat, or rough 
and careless. A few sherds preserve traces of plastic decoration in chains of very 
small pellets or elongated lozenges. Holes were bored for the mending of cracked 
vessels. The fabric is discussed as Burnish-decorated ware, Eutresis, pp. 76-77. 
Shapes: principally or exclusively deep bowls or beakers with upright, slightly concave 
sides, and a sharp carination at the joint of sides and lower body; the rims are plain, 
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occasionally turning outward. Photograph of sherds 1.13-24, Pl. 43; profiles 1.25-30, 
Fig. 4. Burnished patterns, 1.15, 1.21, 1.22 (cf. 11.22, 11.25), Pl. 43. Plastic decora- 
tion like 11.20-21, Pl. 43. 


Coarse semiburnished ware. Rough fabric; clay of biscuit contains foreign 
matter; sometimes spongy; usually gray, varying toward brown or black; surface 
incompletely smoothed or burnished. Fragments of large open jar show parallel lines 
carelessly painted in dull dark paint on gray ground. Other shapes: chiefly open bowls ; 
a few small, e.g. 1.31 with nearly upright rim and 1.32 spreading, with knob or lug 
(Fig. 4), the rest larger and thicker like those of the heavy burnished class in Group II. 


Pithoi. Fragments of very large storage jars. Biscuit moderately fine; surfaces 
smoothed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Obsidian. Awl or point: Inv. M117. Also three blades, three chips. 


Flint. One blade. 


Terracotta. Fragment of figurine: 1.33 (Inv. M40), Pl. 52. H. pres. 0.059. Fine 
micaceous orange-tan biscuit; surface coated, burnished, reddish. Left leg, hip, and 
buttock preserved, broken away from the right leg and from the body, which were 
formed of other lumps of clay. Buttock was probably formed of a separate lump, 
here coalesced with leg. Groove between belly and thigh; vertical groove to mark sex; 
horizontal groove near bottom of fragment, probably to set off slight pedestal that 
indicated the foot. At top of thigh, toward front, surface broken away where hand 
had rested (see commentary ). 


(1).34 (Inv. M34), Pl. 52. Found in upper filling of the Chasm with pottery of 
E.H.II, obviously out of context; presumably belongs chronologically with I.33. H. 
pres. 0.079. Moderately fine clay, gray at core, pink at surface. Navel punched; roll 
of fat at waist above a broad flat zone; vertical cuts between thighs and between 
buttocks ; median groove in center of back. As in the case of 1.33, the surface of the 
upper thighs shows where the hands have been detached. 


Group II. DEPosITs ON VIRGIN SOIL AND IN CAviITIES Except Pit X. 


The principal cuttings in virgin soil are indicated on Plan A, Figure 3, and the 
general contours may be seen in photographs, Plate 42, c and d. Fillings of the various 
pits and cavities, as well as other deposits that extended over the rest of the undulating 
surface, below the level of the earliest structures, were of fairly uniform character. 
The earth was brownish, here and there holding considerable quantities of carbonized 
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wood and other vegetable matter scattered in very small particles. There were some 
animal bones and many potsherds, the latter consistent in types, and a number of 
miscellaneous objects. Obsidian was plentiful. It seems probable that much of this 
material belongs chronologically together. Some pieces, particularly the sherds, may 
of course be appreciably earlier than the general run, but there is no way of separating 
them stratigraphically and they are therefore recorded here in a single catalogue. 

Pits Z and W clearly antedate Wall B (Group III), lying in part below its 
bedding. Pit W is also seen to be earlier than the Chasm, which cut away some of its 
northern half, presumably in the next phase of the settlement. Pit Y, at the south- 
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western corner of the excavated area, must once have been covered by the first of the 
pebble pavements (Fig. 5, Plan B), and might be expected to yield objects exactly 
parallel to those of Pit X; in fact, however, it contained also some pottery of the thick 
burnished class that was absent in Pit X though plentiful in the rest of Group II. 
Pit Y lay below the big bothros that was dug from House L in Early Helladic I 
(see Group VIII and Fig. 10, Plan K). We had no difficulty in distinguishing the 
contents of the bothros from the older material in Pit Y, but it is possible that the very 
digging of the deep shaft in the time of House L may have disturbed and partially 
mixed some remains of two or more strata at the lowest levels. One cannot be sure 
that this happened; it is safer, however, to consider the pottery of Pit Y with that 
of Group II in general than to suppose it must all be contemporary with that of 
Group I. 

Two small cavities, 0.12 m. to 0.15 m. in diameter, came to light. One was near 
the west end of the trench, under the first pebble pavement, the other just northwest 
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of Pit Z (Fig. 3, Plan A, and PI. 42, a, lower left). They probably once held upright 
wooden posts, perhaps parts of early shelters. An irregular channel ran roughly 
northward from a point near the latter; whether associated or not was uncertain. The 
channel appeared to have been cut by another pit, T. In several places shallow 
depressions intersected, or were intersected by, deeper ones. Caked mud lay in some 
of the hollows, suggesting that water had seeped down into them from the earth 
above in later times. 


POTTERY 


Red-brown glazed ware. Fabric as in Group I. A few fragments. Shapes: plain 
rims of open vessels, II.1-2, Pl. 43; base (?), 1.3, Pl. 43; collar-bases of rounded 
jars or open basins, II.4-6, Pl. 43; upright neck, II.7, Pl. 44; large vessels, II.8, Pl. 44. 


Patterned ware; lustrous or semilustrous paint. Very few small fragments, e.g. 


II.9-10, Pl. 44. 


Patterned ware; dull paint. Fabric as in Group I. A few sherds in Pits T, Y, 
and Z; considerable numbers in the thin stratum of deposits extending over the central 
and western parts of Trench A immediately above virgin soil. Shapes and patterns 
in general as in Group I. Large vessels, jugs or jars, I1.11-15, Pl. 44; cylindrical base, 
II.16, Fig. 4, Pl. 44; fragment [1.17 with dark pattern on red-brown coated ground, 
like I.11-12, Pl. 44; “ butterfly-motive ” (opposed triangles) on side, II.15, Pl. 44. 

Two fragments represent a different variety of ware, light buff in color, fairly 
rough in texture, with plain uncoated surfaces. II.18, Pl. 44, is from a sharply 
carinated vessel with decoration in dull black. II.19, Pl. 44, from the shoulder of 
a jug or closed jar, has spots of dull brownish paint near the root of the handle. 


Thin black burnished ware. Fabric, shapes, and decoration as in Group I. Found 
principally in the general stratum; a few fragments in Pit Z. Examples, II.20-27, 
Pl. 43. 


Heavy slipped and burnished ware. Biscuit moderately coarse, containing uneven 
particles of stone; grayish brown to lighter tan. Surfaces sometimes carefully 
smoothed, in other instances casually and irregularly finished; normally coated with 
a thick slip of fine texture, but in some cases this apparent coating may have been 
produced by burnishing. The surface is characteristically lustrous, often with a high 
gloss. Marks of the burnishing tool are usually visible. Colors generally dark, from 
near-black to gray and brown. The type is presumably included in the category of 
Polished ware, Eutresis, p. 83. Shapes: open bowls and small basins; rims rounded 
or flattened; broad handles like horizontal lugs at or near rim; lugs, often solid or 
incompletely perforated, with ends bevelled. 

Bowl: [1.28 (Inv. P17), Pl. 46. From upper filling of Pit Z. H. to rim 0.114; 
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H. to top of tab 0.123; D. 0.229; D. bottom 0.061. Restored. Moderately fine brown 
biscuit with gray core. Surface coated with thick slip, lightly burnished, brown to 
black. Rim flattened ; rising at one side to tab-handle; width of tab uncertain. Bottom 
slightly concave. 

Others bowls and basins: II.29 (D. more than 0.40), Fig. 4, Pl. 45; 11.30-31, 
Pl. 45; 11.32, fragment with handle swelling from horizontal ridges on body and 
with white-filled slashes on top of rim, Fig. 4, Pl. 45; rim profiles II.33-85, Fig. 4; with 
solid lugs, H.36, Fig. 4, and II.37, Pl. 46. 


II.38-39, fragments of small flaring basin in reddish brown burnished ware with 
pattern in dull buff paint, Fig. 4, Pl. 45. D. estimated ca. 0.32. 

Small vessels in black burnished ware with distinct slip: bowls, I.40-41, Pl. 45; 
jar or pyxis II.42, Fig. 4, Pl. 45. 


Red slipped ware. A few fragments of small bowls or saucers like those char- 
acteristic of Groups III-V, found chiefly in the general stratum; only two or three 
sherds in Pits Y and Z. 


Coarse semiburnished ware. Fabric generally as in Group I. Many fragments, 
particularly in Pits Y and Z. 


Scoop: Hf.48 (Inv. P16), Pl. 47. From upper filling of Pit Z. L. restored 0.213; 
W. at rim restored 0.182. About half, including most of rim, missing. Compact 
brown biscuit, gray at core; marks of vegetable tempering. Surfaces lightly burn- 
ished; interior burnt, exterior mottled brown to black. 

Other vessels represented: bowls, basins, open jars; rims rounded or flattened; 
horizontal lugs; flat bottoms. Traces of streaky paint on a few fragments. 


Pithoi. Fragments in Pits T and Z and in general stratum. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 115, M 127, and 37 other pieces, including many of 
broad form. Awl: Inv. M 116. Also 39 chips, 5 large pieces. 


Flint. Blade: Inv. M 114; dull red; broad form. 


Bone. Tubular handles: II.44 (Inv. M 37), Pl. 52; L. 0.084. IL45 (Inv. M 39), 
Pl. 52; L. pres. 0.081. Awl: I1.46 (Inv. M 30), Pl. 53; L. pres. 0.074; flat, made 


from rib. 
Terracotta. Stamp seal or pintadera: 1.47 (Inv. M 35), Pl. 52. From upper 


filling of Pit Z. L. pres. 0.052, W. 0.038, H. with part of handle 0.019. Tips of seal 
and top of handle lost in antiquity, breaks worn. Red-brown clay of moderately fine 


Fic. 4. Profiles of Pottery, Groups I-III. Scale ere 
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texture; surface smoothed. Whorl: II.48 (Inv. M 36), Pl. 53; H. 0.026, D. 0.052. 
Orange-brown clay, mottled gray. 


GrouP III]. First BUILDINGS AND PAVEMENTS. 


In the third group of remains we include the earliest pebble pavement (Fig. 5, 
Plan B) which covered the deposits of Groups I-II, and the surviving parts of several 
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other structures that came next in chronological sequence, namely a second pavement, 
a fireplace, and stone foundations of two buildings (Fig. 5, Plan C). 

The first pavement covered a roughly triangular area totalling nearly nine square 
meters within the space of Trench A. It was made of small pebbles tightly set, 
resembling the later one shown on Plate 41, e. The top surface was approximately 
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level at an average of +0.95 m. Excavation of Pit III in 1927 stopped at this pave- 
ment (the record of a “ pebble court” at +1.27 m. in Eutresis, pl. II c, refers to 
another paving in the series, our Fig. 8, Plan D). To north and east there were groups 
of stones. The bottom of the foundations of Wall B rested at this level, but it seems 
certain that the round building was constructed a little later. 

Part of a second pavement, belonging to this subsequent phase, lay over the 
first, its top surface at an average of +1.06m. It too was made of small rounded 
pebbles, three to five centimeters in diameter. Near it were the remains of Wall A, 
about 2 m. long. This was a straight wall, some 0.65 m. thick, running east and west. 
It rested at +103 m. and was clearly later than the first pavement, which it over- 
lapped. Some cobblestones lay just north of the wall and another group further east. 
At the north bank of our trench, about the middle of its length (Fig. 5, Plan C), there 
was a circular patch of burnt matter with small stones lying in it, probably an open 
hearth that had been used for some time. The accumulation of ashes was thick, and 
on them lay a small red jug, III.7, nearly complete. 

The most notable structure encountered at this level was in the northeastern part 
of the trench, a broad curving wall, B, describing an arc of a circle and enclosing the 
large deep pit which we call the Chasm. A bedding for Wall B was cut into the virgin 
soil to a depth of some 0.25 m. to 0.40 m. (section, Fig. 2). The wall had an average 
thickness of about 1.05 m., its foundations being made of irregular stones of moderate 
size (Pl. 42, a). It was much dilapidated, standing in only a few places to a height 
of two courses, and the superstructure was entirely lost. Exact restoration is not 
possible, but Wall B appears to represent a circular building about 6.40 m. in diameter 
(Fig. 6). 

A large depression in the general contours of the strata, observed at the level of 
House L (E.H.II) and continuously from there downward, had contracted like the 
cone of a funnel as the excavation proceeded. At the level of Structure B we came 
to the shaft of this funnel, roughly circular, descending vertically into the virgin soil. 
The shaft may be about 1.50 m. in diameter, judged by the part that could be seen, 
but even this segment was difficult to investigate, being in the extreme corner of our 
trench. The position appears in a photograph, Plate 42, a, taken before the close of 
digging; the rim of the shaft scraped clean is shown in Plate 42, b. Excavation was 
carried as deep as possible, to 3.20 m. below datum zero (Fig. 2). There we were 
obliged to stop, since the banks to north and east were made up of rather loose fill 
with sizeable stones, still within the shaft, and the danger of a collapse became too 
serious to risk. As may be seen in Plate 42, d, to clear a space all around Structure 
B and the Chasm would have required very extensive digging through deep accumu- 
lations of later debris, a task that could not be undertaken in the time available. 

The top of the shaft, like the cone of the funnel above it, held much pottery of 
types assignable to Early Helladic IT. Lower in the shaft the pottery was less plentiful, 
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and seemed to correspond with the styles of E.H.I. These earlier pieces are treated 
in the following catalogue with the material of Group III in general. Altogether 
a considerable quantity of pottery was recovered from this stratum, along with mis- 
cellaneous objects and many animal bones. 


POTTERY 


Total quantity about seven tinfuls. 


Patterned ware; dull paint. Fabric as in Group I. A handful of sherds, including 
a fragment apparently from a pedestal, III.1 (Fig. 4). 
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TRENCH A 


Fic. 6. Building B, Restored in Outline. 


Thin black burnished ware. Fabric as in Group I. About ten sherds. 


Heavy slipped and burnished ware. Fabric as in Group II. A moderate number 
of fragments, chiefly from large open bowls or small basins like I1.34-36; perhaps all 
earlier than Group III. 


Red slipped ware. Moderately fine biscuit with occasional impurities, lumps, and 
particles of stone; surface coated with slip and well burnished, often to a high luster ; 
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normally deep red, varying to brown, sometimes discolored grayish. It is included as 
one of the types of Polished ware, Eutresis, p. 83. Occurs plentifully in this stratum, 
making up some 25 per cent of the total. Shapes: small bowls or saucers, e.g. HI.2-3, 
Fig. 4; large open bowls, e.g. III.4, Fig. 4; pyxides; jugs, e.g. UIL5, Pl. 46 and 
III.6, Fig. 7, from filling of the Chasm, and the following: 


Jug: III.7 (Inv. P 12), Pl. 46. Found on hearth at +1.06 m. H. to rim 0.101; 
D. 0.126. Chips missing; restored. Moderately rough orange-tan biscuit; surface 
smoothed, coated on exterior with thick red-brown slip; well burnished; worn. Rim 
thickened on outer side; profile of neck has characteristic double curve; bottom slightly 
concave; handle round in section, spreading at upper and lower attachments. 

The good slipped ware occurs in a variant which may be called red washed ware, 
having a much thinner coating, usually lighter in color and showing little luster. 

Closed jar: IIL8 (Inv. P 32, a-b), Pl. 47. H. pres. 0.167; D. as restored 0.355; 
D. rim 0.174. L. of fragment b with handle 0.115. Both fragments filled out with 
plaster ; the curve of the shoulder as seen at left in the photograph is too broad. Hard 
yellowish buff biscuit of sandy texture, gray at core. Surface smoothed and appar- 
ently coated on exterior and on interior of rim and lower body with buff milky wash, 
over which appear traces of orange-red paint, possibly laid on as a decorative pattern; 
much worn. Very small horizontal lug on shoulder. The jar originally had two broad 
handles, or hollow grips,° one of which is preserved in fragment b. 

Horizontal lugs occur frequently at or near the rims of bowls. They are solid, 
sometimes pierced vertically. 

Fragment with lug: II.9, Pl. 47. Found in the lower filling of the Chasm but 
possibly intrusive from later deposits. L. of lug 0.105. Buff biscuit; surface coated, 
brown, slightly lustrous, but unlike the normal red slipped type. Apparently a rounded 
bowl with plain rim flattened at top. Ends of lug drawn out as disks. 


Burmshed ware. Moderately fine to moderately coarse biscuit; surfaces burn- 
ished, sometimes producing a “ floated” or technical slip; colors dark gray-brown, 
gray, black, or mottled, occasionally with reddish or olive tinges (see Polished ware, 
Eutresis, p. 83). Parallel to red slipped ware, but the differences are not accidental. 
Shapes: shallow one-handled saucers or “‘ spoons” (see Group IV); bowls. 

Small ribbed jar or bowl: ITE.10, Fig. 4, Pl. 47. Gray-brown. Vertical ribbing 
on body made by pressure with round-tipped implement. 


Light-colored plain ware. Fine to moderately fine biscuit; surfaces smoothed, 


° Variously called “ribbon loop handles,” Eutresis, fig. 116; “large loop handles,” C. W. 
Blegen, Zygouries, fig. 99; “tubular handles,’ W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, fig. o/% 
“ Schlaufenhenkel,” K. Miiller, Tiryns, IV, pp. 48-49. They were grasped on the outer surface, 
which offers excellent purchase. 


Fic. 7. Profiles of Pottery, Groups III-IV. Scale 1:2. 
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sometimes burnished; colors near-white to pale yellow, pinkish, and light buff, remi- 
niscent of Corinthian fabrics. (Miss Goldman’s White ware, Eutresis, p. 83). 
Shapes: small bowls or saucers with flaring or incurving rims, large and small jars 
(and jugs?) with flat or slightly concave bottoms ; broad hollow grips at sides of large 
vessels ; mat impressions on bases. No whole examples. 

Coarse ware. Rough biscuit with particles of stone, moderately coarse to very 
coarse; colors gray to brown; surfaces usually smoothed, occasionally showing light 
incomplete burnishing. Shapes: open jars or deep basins with rims flattened and 
thickened, e.g. III.11-12, Fig. 4; vessels with pronounced roll on inside of rim and 
relatively thin walls, form of lower body uncertain, e.g. III.13-14, Fig. 4; rounded 
jar with contracted mouth, II.15, Fig. 4; flat pans, e.g. III.16, Fig. 4, Pl. 47; parts 
of stands probably used at the hearth (cf. [V.16-17, Pl. 47). Mat-impressions on flat 
bottoms of large vessels. 


Pithoi. A score of fragments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M. 45-49, M 51, M 122, M 124, M 126, M 128-130, 
and 124 other blades and fragments; 123 chips; 3 large pieces. 


Flint. Blades: Inv. M 52, M 125 (dull red), M 123 (gray), and one uninven- 
toried; one large piece. 


Stone. Beads: III.17 (Inv. M 32), Pl. 53; D. av. 0.011, Th. 0.004; light green 
steatite. III.18 (Inv. M 33), Pl. 53; D. av. 0.009, Th. 0.003; bluish green steatite. 


Bone. Tubular handle: IIL.19 (Inv. M 41), Pl. 52; L. pres. 0.061; made from 
leg bone, polished; incised chevrons. 


Terracotta. Scraper (?): II.20 (Inv. M 25), Pl. 52; L. 0.04, W. 0.025; made 
from sherd with pinkish buff biscuit, thick pale buff slip. 


Spool: TII.21 (Inv. M 26), Pl. 52; L. 0.049; D. 0.048-0.051; yellowish tan 
biscuit, clumsily fashioned; central groove showing fingerprints. 


Whorls: IIf.22 (Inv. M 19), Pl. 53; H. 0.041, D. 0.046; pinkish buff biscuit. 
III.23 (Inv. M 24), Pl. 53; H. 0.02, D. 0.04, pinkish buff biscuit. 


Group IV. Levers +1.20 mM. To +1.60 m. 


The structures and levels of habitation described under Group III were succeeded 
by others in the next phases of occupation. 


A third in the series of pebble pavements lay in the western part of our Trench A 
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at an average elevation of +1.20 m. (maximum +1.32 m., minimum +1.17 m.). Its 
position and shape appear in Plan D (Fig. 8). This is the “pebble court’ that was 
seen in 1927 at +-1.27 m. in Miss Goldman’s Pit IIT. It was found by us well pre- 
served, retaining its rectangular form at least on the north side. To the southwest it 
seems to have spread outward. The stones shown on Plan D toward the east of the 
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trench lay at random on the rim of the Chasm, the upper part of which remained an 
open hollow. 

Plan E (Fig. 8) shows remains of the next stage, small floors of pebbles, patches 
of burning, and lines of stones that may once have been parts of walls. They were 
found resting at levels around +1.50 m., on earth and deposits that had accumulated 
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above the rectangular pavement. It is useless to speculate about the structures that 
are represented by these scanty remains. They were not all exactly contemporary ; one 
of the lines of stones north of Pit III crosses a circular flooring, which must have been 
slightly earlier. 

The strata considered together here as Group IV probably reflect the passage of 
considerable time. Styles of pottery and other objects did not change rapidly, however. 
A representative selection of the material is described below. 


POTTERY 
Total about five tinfuls. 


Heavy slipped and burnished ware. Fabric as in Group II. Only a few sherds 
were found; these may have worked up from below. 


Red slipped ware. Fabric generally as in Group III. Plentiful in Group IV, the 
quality of the biscuit apparently deteriorating slightly and the color verging more 
toward brown as time went on. Shapes: bowls, e.g. rims [V.1-2, Fig. 7, restored pro- 
file 1V.3, Fig. 7, fragments IV.4-5, Pl. 46; smaller saucers; a few “ spoons ” (see also 
Burnished ware) ; small jugs, e.g. [V.6, Fig. 7, Pl. 47, with incised lines on shoulder 
and slanting grooves on handle; small jars, e.g. IV.7, Fig. 7; larger jars. 

Some vessels were coated with thinner red wash, lighter in color and less lustrous 
than the typical red slip. A few pieces have a red-brown coating that resembles glaze 
and may be a forerunner of the substance generally used in Groups VII-VIII 
(Cela), 


Burnished ware. Fabrics as in Group III. Shapes: “spoons,” small shallow 
saucers with single ring-handle rising slightly above rim, e.g. [V.8-9, Fig. 7, 1V.10-12, 
Pl. 46; small jars with vertical ripple markings on sides; jar with collar neck. 


Incised fine ware. The fabric in general resembles that of Burnished ware, 
Groups IIT and IV. Several fragments were found, like those described in Eutresis, 
pp. 80-82. Patterns consist chiefly of series of incised straight lines, sometimes in 
cross-hatching, and punctated dots, all originally filled with white matter. Decora- 
tion occurs on the outer side of rims, e.g. [V.13, Pl. 46, on flanged lids, e.g. IV.14, 
PI. 46, and on one flat handle. Note also incision on pithoi. 


Plain ware. Fabric as in Group III. Found plentifully in the strata of Group IV 
and in increasing amounts from the earlier to the later. A number of pieces show 
careful burnishing. Shapes: jug with oval handle set from rim to shoulder; many 
jars, some with high cylindrical necks and outturned rims, one with handle set verti- 
cally on body; flat bottoms. 


Coarse ware. Fabric as in Group III. Shapes: bowls; jugs; various jars, e.g. 
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IV.15, Fig. 7 and one with hole-mouth; thin-walled vessels with rims much thickened 
on inner side, like III.13-14; stands used probably at hearth, e.g. IV.16-17, Pl. 47; 
flat and concave bottoms ; horizontal solid lugs. 

Handles possibly from “ frying pans ” of cycladic type: IV.18-19, Pl. 47. 

Small cup or feeding bottle: IV.20 (Inv. P 19), Pl. 47; H. 0.078, D. 0.095. Two- 
thirds missing; restored. Brown biscuit with gray core, vegetable-tempered. Surface 
smoothed. Fragment of tubular spout found near by may belong to this vessel but 
does not join. 


Pithot. Numerous fragments of very large storage jars; walls up to 0.045 thick. 
Top of rim with bands of incised hatching and a row of punched circles. Fragments 
with applied plastic strips or bands. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 53, M 56, M 58, M 61, M 68, and 127 other blades 
and fragments. Awl or point: Inv. M 67. Scraper: Inv. M 62. Cores: Inv. M 59 
and one other. Also 77 chips and one large irregular piece. 


Flint. Blades: Inv. M 54, M 55 (red), M 60 (greenish brown), and one other. 
Also one chip, one core, and one irregular piece. 


Chert. Blade: Inv. M 66 (yellow-tan). 


Bone. Awls: TV.21 (Inv. M 27), Pl. 53; L. 0.073; complete. IV.22 (Inv. 
M 28), Pl. 53; L. pres. 0.052; point missing; made from split rib. 


Terracotta. Whorls: IV.23 (Inv. M 18), Pl. 53; H. 0.045, D. 0.05; dark brown. 
IV.24 (Inv. M 20), Pl. 53; H. 0.043, D. 0.045; dark reddish brown, blackened; thick 
surface layer applied to a core. IV.25 (Inv. M 21), Pl. 53; H. 0.043, D. 0.049; 
orange-brown. IV.26 (Inv. M 22), Pl. 53; H. 0.029, D. 0.05; pinkish buff to gray, 
darkened. 


Groupe V. LeEveELs FRoM +1.60 m. To +1.90 m. House 9. 


Remains of at least three successive phases of occupation are here combined as 
Group V. The development continued to be gradual; there was no evidence of unusual 
interruption or sudden change in the cultural sequence. 

A wall composed of stones in a single course ran north and south across Trench A, 
along the end of Pit III, at a level around +1.60 m. (Fig. 9, Plan F). Immediately 
associated with it on the east was a pebble pavement, at +1.62m. (Pl. 41, e; visible 
also in c and d), the fourth in the series above virgin soil, and beyond this an area 
covered with fine gravel. In the northeastern corner of the trench was the depression 
caused by the Chasm, again with a few loose stones along its rim. The wall pre- 
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sumably belonged to a building on the west; there were traces of a floor at +1.64 m. 
but no further remains of the house were found at this level. 

The next phase is marked by a fifth pavement, this time not of small pebbles but 
of medium-sized stones of irregular shape that might be called cobbles (Fig. 9, Plan G; 
Pl. 41, c, d). Its top surface lay at an average level of +1.83m. There was a U- 
shaped gap, where stones had perhaps been removed later for use in other construction. 
A channel some 0.20 m. wide, visible on the plan and in the photographs, divided 
the cobblestones and ran roughly northeast toward the Chasm. The pavement covered 
the wall of the preceding phase. 

In the third phase a building which we designate as House 9 occupied the space 
exposed in the western end of the trench (Fig. 5, Plan H; Pl. 41, a, b). It might 
perhaps better be called a room, since other integral parts of the building may lie on 
any of three sides. It is oriented roughly to the cardinal points. Wall 9 on the north 
and Wall 11 on the east had an average thickness of 0.40 m.; Wall 10 on the west, 
which we left in place, was apparently somewhat heavier. The width of the room 
from east to west was 3.25 m. Its floor, on which few remains of habitation were 
found, lay at +1.89 m. 


POTTERY 
Smaller quantities than in Group IV; total about three tinfuls. 


Slipped and burnished wares, red-brown to gray-black. The fabrics of these 
classes, which resembled each other in some respects in the preceding phase, now 
become still more alike. Some pieces of each retain their special qualities, e.g. the deep 
red slip, but the greater number cannot be assigned with certainty to one category or 
the other. An appreciable number show mottled colors; some few are black on one 
side and red on the other. The composition of the biscuit is as before; walls of vessels 
appear somewhat thicker. Shapes: large and small bowls, occasionally with nearly 
straight tapering rim profiles, usually with incurving or carinated rims, e.g. V.1-3, 
Fig. 7; small bowl or saucer with short offset rim; V.4, Fig. 7, rounded bow] with one 
or two small vertical handles and distinctly splaying rim; one large low ring-base and 
one high ring-base or pedestal (occurring here for the first time) ; “ spoons ” in dark 
gray-brown ware; jug; vertical lug; long horn-like lug or attachment. 


Plain ware. Fabric as in Groups III-IV; a few pieces light red; a few greenish. 
Quantity about one-quarter of total. Shapes: small saucers, burnished; small and 
large bowls, some with slightly thickened rim; jugs; jars with collar-neck or flaring 


rim; spout of askoid vessel; broad hollow grips; vertical ribbon handle; bottoms flat 
and concave. 


Coarse ware. Fabric as in Group IV; usually micaceous, some of spongy texture. 
Shapes : bowls or basins; closed jar with flaring rim; V.5, Fig. 7, funnel-shaped frag- 
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ment, probably from a pedestal; a few ring-bases; fragments of stands for use at 
hearth. 


Pithoi. A few fragments; one with triangular impressions in a pattern on the rim. 


Glazed ware of E.H.II type. A few small fragments, including two of sauceboats 
and others of small bowls, with coatings of grayish brown glaze. These are probably 
intrusive from above, perhaps coming in part from the big bothros of House L in the 
southwest bank of the trench, which we failed to recognize at the upper levels (see 
Group VIII). Possibly, on the other hand, they represent stages in the development 
of the later types, as we have noted in connection with a handful of similar sherds 
that appeared in the material of Group IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 63, M 65, plus 67 other blades or fragments. Awl: 
Inv. M 81. Core: Inv. M 64. Also 40 chips. 


Flint. Two blades. 


Terracotta. Pendant: V.6 (Inv. M 42), Pl. 52. From floor at +1.64 m. under 
House 9. H. 0.0285, W. 0.028, Th. 0.006. Orange-buff biscuit. The object was 
worked from a potsherd, the broad side opposite the perforated tip being the rim of 
the vessel. Hole bored from both sides. 


Group VI. House 6. LrEvets +1.90 Mm. To +2.20 mM. 


Above House 9 of Group V lay the walls of House 6, similar in size and orienta- 
tion, almost certainly a rebuilding of the former (Fig. 10, Plan J). Its north and east 
walls, 6 and 7, were 0.55 m. to 0.60 m. thick; the west wall, 8, like wall 10 below it, 
was apparently somewhat thicker. The room was 2.70 m. wide, and its floor of earth, 
not very distinctly marked, lay at a level around +2.08 m. East of the house there was 
an open space. At the farther end of our trench the broad funnel above the Chasm 
continued at this time to serve as a rubbish pit if not for some more solemn purpose. 
It proved impossible to isolate the pottery that was deposited in this pit in the time of 
House 6 from that which may have come in from higher levels. In general the 
earlier wares were relatively more plentiful in and around the house, the later types 
at the eastern end of the trench; this suggests some contamination. 


POTTERY 


Slipped and burnished wares, red-brown to gray-black. Fabric as in Group V. 
Shapes: Small bowls or saucers and medium-sized bowls with convex sides and 
incurving rims; jars. 
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Plain ware. Fabric generally as in Groups III-V; fine to semifine, light colors, 
yellow, some tan. Shapes: small bowls or saucers of higher type with ring-base 
and of lower type with flat bottom; jugs; jars. 


Coarse ware. Fabric as in earlier groups, but with many fragments of light 
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color and of types that are characteristic of Group VIII. Some of the latter are prob- 
ably intrusive. Shapes: small bowls and saucers; medium-sized bowls; cup; large 
open bowls or basins, some with coating of glaze on interior (cf. Group VIII); jars 
with broad hollow grips; baking pans; pedestal-base; large flaring base, plastic rope- 
pattern. 


Glazed ware of E.H.II type. Fabric as in Groups VII and VIII. In House 6 
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and the western and central parts of the trench about 30 small sherds of this ware 
were found, chiefly fragments of small bowls and saucers, a few certainly from 
sauceboats. At the eastern end of the trench, in the area of the Chasm, sherds of this 
ware made up more than half of the total. Some had undoubtedly come down from 
above, but it is not impossible that pottery of this type was made in the time of House 6. 

Nine small fragments of a sauceboat with bits of rectilinear pattern in dark 
glaze on a light ground were found in the filling of the Chasm. 


Fine mottled ware. Biscuit of fine texture, thin and hard, coated with a light 
colored slip, basically yellow but frequently mottled olive, bluish gray, and black (cf. 
VIII.27, Pl. 51). The slip tends to flake off. Five sherds were found in House 6, a 
score or more in the Chasm, representing sauceboat, askos, and pyxis. (See Group 
VIII and cf. Eutresis, pp. 97-98). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Obsidian. From the area of House 6: parts of 17 blades and 7 chips. From the 
area of the Chasm: blade, Inv. M 70; arrow head (?), Inv. M 71; trapeze, Inv. M 84; 
flake, Inv. M 85; piercer (?), Inv. M 86; plus 112 other pieces of blades and 73 chips. 


Flint. From the area of the Chasm: blades, Inv. M 69 (olive brown), M 87-88 
(red), M 89 (mottled red to green) ; core, Inv. M 90 (red). 


Group VII. StTrREET AND LEvELS AROUND +2.30 mM. 


Stones, gravel, and deposits of scattered rubbish showed that a street had run 
in a northwesterly direction through the central part of Trench A. It may well have 
existed during the later years of House 6, passing close to the northeast corner of the 
building (Fig. 10, Plan J). It continued to pass through this area after House 6 
was demolished and until House L was built in the next period. No other structures 
belonging to this intermediate phase came to light, but some pottery and other objects 
can be assigned here in their proper chronological sequence. 


POTTERY 


Slipped and burnished wares, red-brown to gray-black. Fabric as in Groups 
V-VI; somewhat rough and friable. Fragments of small and medium-sized rounded 
bowls ; long horizontal lug below rim; fragments of jug or jar. 


Glazed ware. The standard fabric of Early Helladic II (Eutresis, p. 97). 
Moderately fine to very fine biscuit, thin, well baked; surfaces coated with glaze (E.H. 
urfirnis) that fires red, brown, gray or black, sometimes glossy and iridescent, some- 
times fairly dull. Plentiful in deposits of Group VII. Shapes: saucers; sauceboats ; 
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jug with long thin neck; basin with glaze on interior only; ring-bases and pedestals; 
horizontal handles. 


Fine mottled ware. Fabric as described under Group VI. A few fragments in 
Group VII. Shapes: sauceboat ; askos. 


Plain ware. Some fine textured, burnished; the rest rougher, yellow to light 
pinkish buff, as in Groups II-VI. Shapes: saucer with outturned rim; bowl; jug; 
jar ; large ring-base. 

Burnished ware with stamped pattern. Fragment of jar or pyxis: VII.1 (Inv. 
P 33), Fig. 11, Pl. 48. H. pres. 0.065; D. rim estimated 0.25. Moderately fine com- 
pact orange-brown biscuit, thickly coated with brown slip, highly burnished. Pattern 
of vertical and horizontal bands made by deep punching with triangular tip of tool, 


leaving zigzag lines; punched rings in broad panel; cavities filled with white matter. 
See sherds VIII.52-53, probably from same vessel. 


Coarse ware. Fabric as in preceding groups; some highly micaceous. Shapes: 
bowls; miniature cup; open jars; closed jar with collar-neck; tripod leg; flat bottoms; 
ring-bases ; spout; lugs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bronze. Tweezers: VII.2 (Inv. M 10), Pl. 53; L. ca. 0.07; flat strip of bronze, 
slightly narrower at bend than at tips. 


Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 104-105, M 108, M 111, plus 22 pieces of others. 
Trapeze: Inv. M106. Scraper: Inv. M 112. Also 14 chips. 


Flint. Blades: Inv. M 107, M 109 (red). 

Quartz. Bead: Inv. M 13, W. 0.01 by 0.0095, Th. 0.0055. Nearly square, with 
round perforation at center. 

Black stone. Polisher: Inv. M 14, L. 0.029, W. 0.012; irregular in shape, 
rubbed flat at one end, pointed at other. 


Terracotta. Whorl: VII.3 (Inv. M 9), Pl. 53; H. 0.04, D. 0.046; orange-brown, 
burnt gray. 


Group VIII. House L anp SURROUNDINGS. 


House L, the largest and most important building of Early Helladic II that was 
excavated by Miss Goldman at Eutresis, has been described thoroughly by her in the 
general report (Eutresis, pp. 15-20, 26). Here we need to mention only the part 
reexamined in 1958 and to record a selection of the objects found. 
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A section of the house occupied about half of Trench A, its north wall running 
from northwest to southeast. The north end of the partition wall between Rooms II 
and III fell within our area. These are shown in Plan K (Fig. 10) and in a photo- 
eraph, Plate 40, c; they appear to have been displaced slightly by pressure and dilapi- 
dation since 1927. Here and there within the rooms we found traces of the floors 
untouched in the earlier excavations. The first level of occupation in Room II was at 
an average of +2.30m. In the northwest corner of this room there was a curving 
row of stones enclosing a thick deposit of burnt matter, sandy in texture and 
pinkish white, presumably the remains of an oven or hearth. When this was in use 
there may have been an opening near it in the north end of the cross wall between 
Rooms IT and III. Certainly in the final stage of occupation a section of the wall had 
been taken down, for we found a complete saucer lying just above the stones of the 
socle (No. VIII.12; its position marked on Plan K). Perhaps the original doorway 
further south (Fig. 1) had been replaced in the course of a remodelling. Room II 
gave evidence of long continued occupation, the latest floor lying some 0.55 m. above 
the earliest. 

In the western room, III, we found traces of an early floor at an average of 
+2.50m., a second around +2.70 m., and a third at +2.85m. Associated with the 
first of these was a very large bothros, which had not been seen by Miss Goldman and 
was not recognized by us until we had cut away a part of its north side (Plan K, 
southwest corner). Around 1.40 m. in diameter at the top and 1.70 m. deep, it had 
penetrated all but the earliest of the preceding strata (see Plans B-J). It was situated 
due west of the pan-hearth and north of the stone bench that had been found in the 
excavations of the 1920’s (Eutresis, fig. 13, A and B). Filled with animal bones, 
ashes, and rubbish that included large quantities of broken pottery, this bothros had 
gone out of use after the first occupation of House L and had been replaced by the 
smaller pit that was discovered between the pan-hearth and the bench. 

The north wall of House L follows one line along Room III and is then drawn 
inward toward the south as it borders Rooms II and I (Fig. 1). Although it is unwise, 
as Miss Goldman has remarked, to offer explanations of early buildings in terms of 
our own logic, one practical reason may now be observed for the shift in direction 
that is taken by this wall. In the time of House L the great funnel of the Chasm 
still made a conspicuous depression immediately north of Room II. The position of 
the wall was undoubtedly determined by this topographical feature. Further to 
strengthen the foundations a retaining wall, 4, was built along the north side. In 1958 
we also found a spur, Wall 3, extending northward; this seems to have marked the 
western side of the pit. 

What appeared to be a corner of another building, contemporary with House L, 
was seen projecting into our trench from the north. It is indicated in Figure 2 and 
Fienure 10, Plan Kk as Walto. 
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Since pottery and other objects of the period represented by Group VIII have 
been published extensively in the comprehensive report of Eutresis and are well known 
from other sites also, the following catalogue lists only a small selection of the very 
large body of material collected. Each part of the catalogue is divided into three 
sections: A, objects from the floors of House L and from contemporary deposits to 
the north; B, objects from the bothros in Room III; C, objects from the filling of the 
Chasm. 


POTTERY. (A) 


Burmshed wares of E.H.I types. These occur in negligible quantities, having 
come up from earlier strata. 


Glazed ware. Fine hard biscuit, coated with a thin glaze that is lustrous without 
burnishing. There are many variations. When the surface is smooth and well pre- 
pared the coating may be very shiny; on a rougher surface it tends to be moderately 
dull. The color varies with the thickness of the glaze and the degree of firing, from 
iridescent black and dark gray to grayish brown, brown, red, and orange-tan. Open 
vessels are normally coated all over, but the glaze may occur only on the exterior or 
only on the interior or in bands and stripes. No fine patterned ware was found. 
Shapes : 

Saucers. Fragments of many hundreds. A conspectus of the forms appears in 
Figure land on Plate 50. VIIL1L (Inv, P°9), Fie. 11 Pl. 50:3. 0.034, D) Cis 
black. VIII.2 (Inv. P 18), Pl. 50; H. 0.035, D. 0.141; black. VIII.3-4, profiles only, 
Fig. 11. Inv. P 2, not figured; H. 0.072, D. 0.13; brown. VIII.5 (Inv. P 4), Pl. 50; 
H. 0.047, D. rim 0.12; orange-tan to gray; rim drawn out into three tabs. 

Bowls. Some plain shallow, e.g. VHI.6, Fig. 11; others deep. 

Sauceboats. Scores of fragments. The form with deep cylindrical bowl normally 
has a vertical handle, that with shallower rounded bowl has a horizontal handle. Ring- 
bases; a few low pedestals. Miniature: VIIL7 (Inv. P 13), Pl. 49; H. ca. 0.10; 
restored; dark brown. 

Open jars and basins. Many examples, with a variety of rim profiles and surface 
coatings, e.g. VIII.8-9, Fig. 11, and VITI.10-11, Pl. 51. 

Also askoi, pyxides, pans. 


Fine slipped and burnished wares; fine mottled ware. Refined biscuit, like that 
of glazed ware. The coating appears in many variations. Normally it has a palpable 
thickness and sometimes flakes off. The luster appears to depend upon burnishing. 
In some cases there may be a floated or technical slip produced by burnishing alone. 
Not infrequently this is difficult to distinguish from the glaze of the preceding class. 
Colors range from gray-brown to brown, red, and yellow-buff ; the last is often mottled 
with olive, silver-gray, and black (fine mottled ware). Shapes: 


Fic. 11. Profiles of Pottery, Groups VII-VIII, Scale 2: 
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Saucers. VIII.12 (Inv. P 1), Pl. 50; H. 0.06, D. 0.121; brown. Inv. P 3. not 
figured ; H. 0.065, D. 0.122; brown-tan, coated with milky wash. WIII.13 (Inv. P 14), 
Fig. 11, Pl. 50; H. 0.08, D. 0.145; surface dull, mottled. VIII.14 (inva dao SO: 
H. 0.08, D. 0.14; yellowish buff. Inv. P 23, not figured; H. pres. without foot 0.041, 
D. 0.148; mottled yellow to black. 

Sauceboats. Many fragments. VIII.15 (Inv. P 10), Pl. 49; H. pres. 0.249; 
biscuit blistered ; mottled gray to brown. 

Small jug. VIII.16, Pl. 51; upper part coated white, lower red. 

Askoi. Numerous. VIII.17 (Inv. P 27), Pl. 49; H. restored 0.165; very fine 
surface, mottled orange-brown, yellow, blue-gray. WIII.18 (Inv. P 28), Pl. 49; 
H. 0.162; very fine surface, brown. 

Pyxides. VIII.19, Fig. 11, Pl. 48. 


Plain ware. Some fine, burnished; some moderately fine to moderately coarse. 
Shapes: saucer ; bowl; sauceboat ; jug; jar; pyxis. 


Coarse ware. Fabric as in Groups VI-VII. Shapes: cup; bowl; jug; jar; pan, 
e.g. VIIL.20, Fig. 11. 


POTTERY. (B) 


Glazed ware. 

Saucers. VIII.21 (Inv. P 20), Fig. 11, Pl. 50; H. 0.049, D. 0.14; tan mottled 
black. VITI.22 (Inv. P 25), Pl. 50; H. 0.061, D. 0.114; brown. Inv. P 30, not 
figured; H. 0.066, D. 0.123; dark brown, mottled black. WII.23-24, Fig. 11. 

Also sauceboats, closed jars. 


Fine slipped wares. 

Saucers. VIII.25 (Inv. P 5), Pl. 50; H. 0.064, D. 0.127; tan. VIII.26 (Inv. 
P 21), Pl. 50; H. 0.078, D. 0.117; coated with buff milky wash. 

Sauceboats. VIII.27, Pl. 51; fine mottled ware, light buff and black. 

Jug: VIIL28 (Inv. P 11), Pl. 51; H. restored 0.18, D. 0.161; coated with light 
buff wash; handle spreads at root. 

Fragment of handle with incised ornament: VIII.29, Pl. 48; gray, slipped, in 
technique probably not related to the other pieces listed in this class; rectangular bar 
broken at left and cylindrical bar broken below, as seen in photograph; spiral groove 
on upper surface of disk, horizontal and vertical lines bordering rows of punctated 
dots on sides, filled with white matter. 


Plain ware. a 
Saucer: VIII.30 (Inv. P 29), Pl. 50; H. 0.054, D. 0.089; brown biscuit, surface 


smoothed. 
Coarse ware. Rim of pan hearth: VIII.31, Pl. 48. 
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POTTERY. (C) 


Glazed ware. 

Saucers. WIII.32 (Inv. P 24), Pl. 50; H. 0.076, D. 0.145; black. VIII.33 (Inv. 
P 26), Pl. 50; H. 0.067, D. 0.128; black, mottled red. VIII.34, Fig. 11. 

Sauceboats. WIII.35, Pl. 49; rounded body. Vertical handles, VIII.36-38, Pl. 48. 

Fragments of double sauceboat(?): VIII.389 (Inv. P 34), Pl. 49; coated with 
light brown glaze, mottled gray. A small vessel, the bowl apparently divided from 
front to back by a vertical partition; at the front troughs branched to right and left, 
probably with wing-tipped spouts. 

Askoi. Fragment of plaited handle, VIII.40, Pl. 48. 

Pyxides. Single and double lugs, VII.41-42, Pl. 48. 


Fine slipped wares. 

Saucers. Numerous fragments. 

Sauceboats. VIII.43 (Inv. P 7), Pl. 49; H. pres. 0.204; dull red, mottled black. 
VIII.44, Pl. 49; buff, mottled black. 

Askos with incised pattern: VIII.45, Pl. 48, fragment of handle. 

Fragment of pedestal (?) with openwork: VIII.46, Pl. 48. 

Burnished ware with stamped patterns. 

Bowls and jars; e.g. VITI.47-54, Pl. 48. Cf. VII.1. 

Plain ware. 

Basins, coated with glaze-paint on rim. Many fragments, e.g. VIII.55-56, 
Pies lpand VULST, his. 11. 

Closed jars. Rim fragment: VIII.58, Fig. 11. 

Coarse ware. 


Cup: VIIL59 (Inv. P 8), Pl. 51; H. 0.08, D. 0.121; micaceous dark brown, 


smoothed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. (A) 


Bronze. Fish hook: VIII.60 (Inv. M 7), Pl. 53; L. 0.055, D. shaft 0.004; 
flattened at upper end. Pin: VIII.61 (Inv. M 8), Pl. 53; L. 0.078, D. shaft 0.005; 
rectangular in section, pointed at one end, flattened at the other. 


Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 93-95, M 100-102, M 110, plus 117 other pieces. 
Trapezes: Inv. M 96-97, M 113. Also 17 chips. 


Flint. Blades: Inv. M 92 (mottled brown-tan), M 98 (mottled brown-green), 
M 99, M 103 (red). 


Bone. Tube: VIIL62 (Inv. M 6), Pl. 53; L. 0.15; one end cut to spatulate form, 
the other grooved at rim by passage of thread. 
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Terracotta. Ball: VIII.63 (Inv. M 5), Pl. 53; D.0.022. Whorl: VIII.64 (Inv. 
M 4), Pl. 53; H. 0.037, D. 0.048; reddish brown. 


MISCELLANEOUS. (B) 
Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 119-121. Trapeze: Inv. M 118. 


Terracotta. Animal figurine: VIII.65 (Inv. M 44), Pl. 53; H. 0.032, L. 0.05: 
gray-brown; legs and tips missing; crudely modelled but with some observation of 
natural forms, e.g. in ridge at back of neck and curve of belly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. (C) 


Obsidian. Blades: Inv. M 50, M 76-80, M 82, M 91, plus 42 other pieces. 
Trapeze: Inv. M 72. Flake: Inv. M 57. Cores: Inv. M 74-75, plus three pieces. 
Also one irregular piece and 170 chips. 


Flint. One blade. 
Chert. Blade: Inv. M 83. 


Marble. Pestle: Inv. M 12; L. 0.054, D. 0.018; cylindrical, worked to flat ridge 
at one end. 


Bone. Awls: VIII.66 (Inv. M 11), Pl. 53; L. 0.092, W. 0.019; flat, made from 
split rib. VIIE.67 (Inv. M 29), Pl. 53; L. 0.07, W. 0.015; flat, made from split rib. 


Terracotta. Steatopygous figurine found in upper filling of Chasm, described 
above as (1).34. Whorls: VIII.68 (Inv. M 15), Pl. 53; H. 0.036, D. 0.052; orange- 
buff. VITI.69 (Inv. M 16), Pl. 53; H. 0.029, D. 0.048; light brown. VIII.70 (Inv. 
Mel 7 eo bls 20. 110.027, D.0.039> pinkish butt. 


Group IX. Earty HELLApDIC LEVELS ABovE House L. 


Since most of the ground in the area of Trench A had been cleared in the earlier 
excavations to the level of House L, very little of later date remained to be seen in 
1958. Building O and the retaining wall that Miss Goldman had constructed in an 
attempt to preserve it were distinguishable (Pl. 40, b). We removed these and found 
a few traces of deposits that might be assigned to Early Helladic III. Short sections 
of walls belonging to that period could be seen on the shelf north of Trench A (on 
the right in the photographs, Pl. 40, b, c; cf. the plan, Fig. 1). 

Trench B, the small sounding that we made at a higher level to the east of 
Trench A (Pl. 42, d), yielded sherds of E.H.III wares between +3.30m. and 
+3.95m., below a stratum of burnt debris. No walls were encountered. 
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POTTERY 

Gray ware. One small and one minute sherd, possibly of gray Minyan ware, in 
Trench B, +3.50 m. to +3.80 m. 

Patterned ware; dark on light. Semilustrous paint. One sherd with diagonal 
hatching; eleven with single lines or bands. 


Patterned ware; light on dark. Surface coated with moderately dull slip or wash, 
usually dark brown to black, rarely red-brown. Sixteen sherds. Shapes: tankard; 
bowl with chevrons on inner surface of outturned rim. (Cf. Eutresis, pp. 116 ff.). 


Dark coated ware. Similar to the preceding or identical, but without patterns. 
Numerous fragments. Shapes: tankard; jug or jar; trefoil rim. 
Plain buff ware. Fragments of bowls and of jug or jar. 


Coarse ware. Fragments of large vessels. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(Obsidian found in small quantities, not recorded). 
Stone. Fragment of basin or mortar: IX.1 (Inv. M 2), Pl. 53; H. 0.067, Th. 
of bottom 0.037. 
Bone. Awl: IX.2 (Inv. M 31), Pl. 53; L. 0.066; made from leg bone. 


Terracotta. Spool: IX.8 (Inv. M 3), Pl. 53; L. 0.047; light brown, rough, 
perforation off center. 


Group X. MippLE HELLADIC STRATUM IN TRENCH B. 


A stratum of burnt matter about 0.25 m. thick was found in Trench B between 
+4m. and +4.25 m., covering the deposits of Group IX and antedating the construc- 
tion of House M. Above the burnt stratum there was a pavement of small pebbles at 
the west end of the trench (+4.25m.) and a pavement of larger cobblestones 
(-+4.40 m.), the latter undoubtedly part of the “ cobble paving” that is recorded 
with the figures 4.36 and 4.46 in Eutresis, plan II ns. 


POTTERY 


Gray Minyan ware. Fragments of small bowls, ring-stemmed goblets, and jars. 
One arched handle with excrescent knob at either end. 


Matt-painted ware. Bowl with curving rim; jars. 


Dark slipped ware. Several sherds, possibly Argive Minyan. Fragment of bowl 
with outturned rim. 


Coarse ware. Jars, partially burnished. Sherd with incised herringbone pattern. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Obsidian. Six blades, 25 chips. 


Terracotta. Whorls: X.1 (Inv. M 23), Pl. 53; H. 0.038, D. 0.043; orange- 
brown. X.2 (Inv. M 38), Pl. 53; H. 0.027, D. 0.039; dark brown. 


COMMENTARY 


The architectural remains that were revealed and the objects that were recovered 
in the brief excavation of 1958 are described and illustrated in considerable detail 
in the foregoing account, since no further presentation is contemplated. Even at 
best, however, a series of words, photographs, and drawings gives an imperfect 
image of the objects themselves, and it is hoped that a representative part of this 
material, along with that of the earlier excavations of Eutresis, may soon be made 
accessible to students in the museum at Thebes. 

It remains here to comment briefly upon the stratigraphical sequence observed 
and to cite certain parallels that may shed light on connections with other regions 
and on the relative chronology. Exhaustive treatment is not called for in this report. 

All the pottery and the fragment of a figurine that were found in Pit X are 
assignable to the Neolithic period. Glazed ware of the type here represented is 
abundant at Orchomenos and has been gathered at other sites in this region, e.g., at 
Thespiai.’ It is exactly parallelled furthermore in the Peloponnesos: at Corinth, 
Mycenae, and Tiryns, in the second major layer at Lerna, and at Asea in Arcadia.* 
Clearly it does not belong to the very early stages of the period as a whole, but we may 
be sure that it was invented or introduced, possibly as a development of the red 
slipped “‘ Sesklo ” ware, long before the end of the Neolithic age in Greece. At Lerna 
it is characteristic of the entire second period, in which eight successive architectural 
phases have been observed. Pots decorated with patterns in the same kind of glaze, 
e.g. 1.8, are contemporary with those wholly coated. 

The two figurines found at Eutresis in 1958 may well belong to the period of the 
glazed pottery. Both are quite certainly Neolithic, although (1).34 had escaped from 
its proper stratigraphical context. 1.383 came from Pit X. The steatopygous type is 
well known throughout Greece. Examples picked up at Thespiai have been published 
recently by G. F. Bass,? who comments upon the manner in which the fat bodies were 


7 Orchomenos, II, pp. 31 ff. Thespiai, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 87, nos. 22, 23, 26. 

8 Kosmopoulos, The Prehistoric Inhabitation of Corinth, e.g. pp. 46-47, pl. I,b (“ Corinthian 
Brown Ware’’); Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 500-503 (“ Neolithic Urfirnis”). Mycenae, 
Ergon, 1955, p. 74 (sherds shown to us by Dr. Papadimitriou). Tiryns, IV, pp. 5-6. Lerna, e.g. 
Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, pl. 37, d-f. Holmberg, Asea, pp. 42 ff. (“Glazed Monochrome or Neo- 
lithic Urfirnis Ware”’). 

® Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 344-349. 
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built up with pellets of clay. This technique was undoubtedly used in the fashioning of 
the two figurines at Eutresis. Another feature to be noticed is the position of the hands 
on the thighs. Legs of several figures from Lerna II show that the hands rested in 
this position; and the upper parts of bodies of others, found at Corinth and quite 
certainly representing the same type, indicate that the arms projected outward at the 
shoulders and curved downward, free of the body as far as the groin.*® Just possibly, 
Bass’s No. 2 may have had this posture. The whole series belongs, we suppose, to one 
general period of cultural development, the limits of which cannot, however, be closely 
defined even in Greece. Still less is it safe to suppose that resemblances which may 
be noted in figurines from other parts of the Mediterranean world or farther afield 
are indications of exact contemporaneity. Among Neolithic peoples, especially, the 
margin of subsistence was frighteningly narrow and an ever-present threat to sur- 
vival; hence the constant preoccupation with fertility and regeneration, and a quite 
natural choice of the exuberant female body as a prime symbol. Such a symbol it 
undoubtedly was in many regions and over long periods of time, but not necessarily 
the same periods in all places. 

Pottery with patterns in dull paint (1.5-12) is less well known than the glazed 
class but it is not unparallelled in Boeotia and Phokis. The designs occur in single 
colors or in combinations of two colors.” The change from glossy paint to dull seems 
to have happened toward the end of the Neolithic period in Corinthia and the 
Argolid.*” Another fabric that marks our first group at Eutresis, the thin black 
burnished ware (1.13-30), appears also to be characteristic of late Neolithic phases; it 
occurs near by at Orchomenos and Thespiai, in Thessaly, and in slightly different 
versions in Northeastern Peloponnesos.”* 

Group I thus offers evidence that Eutresis was inhabited in the Neolithic period, 
before the arrival of any elements bearing a stamp of the Bronze Age. We cannot 
be sure when the Neolithic settlement was first established. Pit X is only a single 
receptacle, not a series of stratified deposits; no houses of this age have yet been 
discovered at the site. In the light of our present knowledge, which is admittedly 


% Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 136, pl. 36, d. Fragments from Corinth, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, 
pl. LXX, 1-2. S. S. Weinberg made this observation with us. 

1 E.g. Orchomenos, II, pls. IV, XX; Thespiai, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 87, nos. 5, 13. 

* Corinth, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 513-515; Gonia, Metr. Museum Studies, III, pls. I, II; Pro- 
symna, figs. 628-631, pl. II1; Lerna, Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 204-205. 

*8 Orchomenos, II, pls. I, VII, VIII,1, [X,1, X,1. Thespiai, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 87, 16-18. 

*4E. g. at mounds near Larissa, Ath. Mitt., LVII, 1932, Beilage XXIV, XXV, 2-4, XXVI, 
3, 4, 8. Grundmann assigned these to an earlier and a later stage; the chronological sequence 
should be established in the current series of excavations by Milojéié. 

*° Corinth, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 511-512. Prosymna, fig. 635 (a red version, assigned by 
Blegen to the earlier Neolithic stage; perhaps not related to the black burnished class). Lerna, 
Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, pl. 36, a-c (patterns incised, not burnished). 
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inadequate, it seems evident that middle as well as late phases of the Neolithic age 
are represented by objects in this pit. One must suppose therefore that the filling 
occurred during a cleaning or levelling of some area in the vicinity. 

Pit X and the other hollows disclosed in Trench A were not floors of huts, of 
the sort found by Miss Goldman. They are obviously too small. On the other hand 
they must have been man-made, since if they had been natural, produced for example 
by the roots of trees, we should not have found artifacts within them. Perhaps the 
simplest explanation is that the early settlers here dug out the clay that they needed 
for making their shelters, their ovens, and even their pottery. A little below the 
surface the natural clay would be moist and pliable; hence cavities of the sort here 
noted. And it is reasonable to suppose that they were later used as places for disposal 
of rubbish. The same explanation would account for similar hollows in virgin soil 
at other sites, for example at Lerna.** 

The deposits of Group II contained many of the same wares as Pit X but also 
considerable quantities of a thick slipped and burnished variety. This we are as yet 
unable to identify certainly with any well-defined class of pottery at other sites, 
though it bears of course a general resemblance to heavy burnished wares of many 
early settlements, e.g. Troy I. The drawing out of the rim, like that of II.28, is seen 
also at Troy in early phases of the Early Bronze Age.” Yet it is by no means impos- 
sible that the ware belongs to a Neolithic stage in Greece. Patterns in white paint on 
a dark polished ground (II.38-39) occur in the late Neolithic period in Macedonia * 
and in Thessaly ** as well as at Orchomenos.”” They are found also in the eastern 
islands of the Aegean and at Troy in contexts of the Early Bronze Age.” In Corin- 
thia and Argolis burnished wares of this sort are notably lacking. The scoop from 
Eutresis, H.43, is roughly paralleled, however, by vessels found at Asea.* Clay stamps 
or pintaderas like 11.47 are not uncommon in Neolithic contexts in Thessaly.” 


16 Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 160; XXVII, 1958, pp. 138, 139. Cf. also the hollows found by 
Tsountas near the main settlement of Sesklo, Dimini and Sesklo, cols. 115-118, and Bulle’s con- 
jecture about cavities in the clay, Orchomenos, I, p. 27. 

1” Troy, I, fig. 224, 33.167, 37.895, fig. 246, 5-9, fig. 257. 

18E.g. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, figs. 17, 18 (Vardina), fig. 21 (Aivate), fig. 27 
(Kritsana). 

19 Near Larissa, Ath. Mitt., LVII, 1932, Beilage XXVI, 6, 7, 9, 10. At Karabayram, Tsountas, 
Dimini and Sesklo, fig. 142 (date uncertain). Tsangli, Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 55, a-l. 

2°Orchomenos, II, pl. VIII, 2. 

21 Samos, Heidenreich, Ath. Mitt., LX-LXI, 1935-1936, pls. 39, 40, 63. Lesbos, Therm, pl. 
XXX. Troy, I, fig. 243, 1-9, fig. 249, 25, 27-29, 32. 

22 Asea, fig. 84, a, b. Cf. Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 16, 3. At Lerna there were heavy vessels of 
comparable form, without handles, in the upper strata of the second Neolithic layer ; and a scoop-like 
E. H. askos, Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pl. 41, e, also bears a general resemblance in shape. 

23 Dimini and Sesklo, cols. 339-343. One of stone from Tsani, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 149. 
Schachermeyer prudently refrains from deciding how they were used, Die dltesten Kulturen 
Griechenlands, p. 76. 
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Similar features observed in these dispersed areas can scarcely fix our Group II 
with any precision. They suggest that the heavy burnished pottery is to be dated at 
the end of the Neolithic period or in a very early, perhaps preliminary, stage of the 
Early Bronze Age. The presence of two nearly whole pots and large fragments of 
others indicates that Group II represents at least in part a collection of habitation 
debris in situ, not merely rubbish that has been displaced, but it must be borne in 
mind that a good deal of the associated pottery is of the same kind as that found 
in Group I. 

Subject to correction when more is known of these classes of pottery, we would 
regard the heavy burnished ware as somewhat later than the thin black and dull- 
painted wares. The users of the heavy vessels were perhaps a new group of settlers, 
coming, one must suppose, rather from the north than from the south. They may well 
be the people who filled some of the remaining clay-pits, and probably also the curving 
depressions of the early huts, with rubbish from demolished dwellings. Whether they 
were direct ancestors of the succeeding people we cannot say. A few fragments of red 
or reddish bowls with slightly incurving rims in Group II may perhaps represent 
the precursors of the typical red vessels of Early Helladic 1; but these fragments are 
so very few in number and were found in such a thin stratum that their presence 
could be regarded as intrusive. 

The remains described as Group III present a picture of further change or 
development. Ceramic fabrics of the preceding phases die out and are replaced by 
others; among the latter the red slipped ware of E.H. I is typical and distinctive. 
Small jugs and jars (e.g. IH.5-7), as well as bowls, are characteristic. This is essen- 
tially the beginning of the period recognized by Miss Goldman in the “ first meter of 
deposit.” “* Here are the first of the pebble pavements, platforms built for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, perhaps as a refuge from the mud of the Boeotian rainy 
seasons but not necessarily the floors of dwellings. Walls with good stone foundations 
were built in this same period. 

The round building, B, and the Chasm within it inevitably provoke speculation. 
Circular structures play a role in the Early Helladic period: one thinks first of the 
monumental tholos at Tiryns, which is assignable to Early Helladic II (corresponding 
with the House of the Tiles at Lerna), but also of the smaller though still not unim- 
pressive foundations in the first E.H. stratum at Orchomenos.” The latter are like 
our Wall B and belong to buildings of comparable size. The Chasm, however, sug- 
gests no contemporary parallels. It is not one of the familiar bothroi, which provided 
cool storage space or were used primarily as rubbish pits, or served both purposes 
successively. For that it is much too big. And one can scarcely suppose that it was a 


*4 Futresis, pp. 80-93. 
25 Orchomenos, I, pp. 19-25. 
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well, laboriously excavated from a great height, when the natural spring of Arkopodi 
was only 200 m. away at the foot of the hill. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
this great shaft and its surrounding wall had some religious significance, presumably 
connected with the worship of Earth and the chthonian powers. Precisely the associ- 
ation of such worship with bothroi and round buildings is the subject of an extensive 
study by F. Robert, Thymélé, the general conclusions of which seem here to be 
strengthened by archaeological evidence of unexpectedly early date. 

The contents of the shaft, to the lowest level reached in 1958, failed to provide 
any useful information. Only a little broken pottery of ordinary types was recovered. 
An extension of the excavation sufficient to allow the complete clearing of the 
shaft would be a time-consuming operation and might or might not shed further 
light on the problem. One wonders of course whether the depths conceal objects of 
intelligible significance and possibly remains of sacrifices. Near the hill of Chelio- 
tomylos at Corinth a well shaft excavated by T. L. Shear in 1930 was found to contain 
20 human skeletons and a great number of entire, though broken, pots of types 
assignable to Early Helladic IJ.*° This has left another interesting, though rather 
gruesome, problem unsolved. If, as we believe, the shaft at Eutresis was associated 
with cult practices, it is perhaps not too fanciful to inquire whether the Corinthian 
well may have served a related purpose. But for the time being this remains in a 
realm of speculation. 

Horizontal lugs, and rudimentary handles that resemble lugs, are common in 
Groups II and III. Some are longitudinally pierced, others are solid but with ends 
hollowed as if there were an open passage (e.g. [1.86-37). The most elaborate and 
artificial in form is IT1.9, which has widely flaring tips and two vertical string-holes. 
Typologically the line of development appears to have been from the practical toward 
the decorative. Often the attachment is merely traditional and vestigial (11.31). 
Another related type of handle begins as a plain wide band of clay attached to the 
side of the vessel in a tight arch, much like a pierced lug (e.g. IL.29) ; it is modified 
with tapering ends that are sometimes prolonged in horizontal ridges (11.32), and 
ultimately becomes what we have called a broad hollow grip (III.8). Handles of the 
last type, normally set low on either side of the body of large rounded jars, are very 
strong and well fitted to the grasp. They occur in Early Helladic I and are particularly 
characteristic at many sites in the first phases of the succeeding period. 

The period of time represented by the remains that make up our Groups III-V 
cannot be precisely determined but must have been fairly long, comprising at least 
seven successive phases of building activity. Assignable to these are five superposed 


26 4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, pp. 404-406. 
27 Cf. Prehistoric Macedonia, fig. 37 (Kritsana) ; Troy, I, fig. 261, 17, 18; Aghios Kosmas, 


fig. 123, 7. 
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stone pavements, the round building of III, some undetermined structures in IV, and 
a rectangular house in V. ; 

A sample of carbonized wood that was taken from the stratum of Group III at 
+1.17 m. in the western part of Trench A and another from a deposit of Group IV 
around +1.50 m. in the central area were tested by radiocarbon (C™) analysis at the 
University of Pennsylvania in January 1960 and gave dates around 2500 B.c.* There 
was a slight discrepancy, the older sample yielding a date four years later than the 
younger, whereas it is proven stratigraphically to have been earlier by an appreciable 
margin, presumably several generations. The margin of error calculated by the labora- 
tory would cover this gap, however, and it must be borne in mind that the C™ date 
is that of the death of the organism, not of the destruction of the building in which 
the wood was used. On the basis of archaeological comparisons with other sites and 
regions the authors of this report would estimate the absolute date of Group III, and 
even that of Group IV, as somewhat earlier in the third millennium, but the evidence 
is admittedly insecure. 

Characteristic of Group IV are the small shallow saucers with ring-handles at 
the rim, which have been called spoons (e.g. [V.8-12).” They are too large to be 
used like the modern implements; for that size see an example from Lerna.* But 
they would serve well as drinking cups and perhaps for the feeding of small children. 
Uncomfortably hot soup could be cooled in them. Vessels of roughly similar shape 
occur in the Copper Age in Anatolia.” 

Fragmentary handles of unusual shape appeared in deposits of Group IV. IV.18 
may be a wishbone-handle, of a type that became common in somewhat later periods 
in Macedonia; [V.19 might be considered a related form. But either or both may 
possibly have come from frying pans of Cycladic origin or derived types.” Incised 
ware suggesting close relationships with the islands is also found in strata of Early 
Helladic I at Eutresis (e.g. [V.13-14; cf. Eutresis, pp. 80-82). A continuation or a 
revival of this form of decoration will be seen in E.H. IT (VIL1, VIII.47-54). 

House 9 belongs to the stage of Miss Goldman’s “second meter of deposit ” 
(Eutresis, pp. 93 ff.). The pottery shows some change and development but the styles 


*° The sample from Group IIT (Excavators’ No. EC.2, Univ. of Pennsylvania laboratory No. 
P-307), dates B.c. 2492 + 64. The sample from Group IV (Exc. No. EC. 3, U. P. lab. No. P-306), 
dates B.c. 2496 + 75. We are grateful to the Director of the University Museum and to the staff 
of the Mediterranean Section, to the Department of Physics of the University, and particularly to 
Miss E. K. Ralph who conducted the analysis. 

2° Ci. Eutrests, p. 86, fig. 106. 

°° Hesperia, XXIV, 1955,pl. 23, c. 

** E.g. H. H. von der Osten, The Alishar Hiiyiik, Seasons of 1930-32, Part I, fig. 168, c282; 
H. Zubeyr, “ Ahlatlibel Hafriyati,” Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi, II, 1934, pp. 
16-17; idem (H. Z. Kosay), Alaca Hoyiik Kazist, 1937-39, pl. XCVIII, 3. 

* Cf. G. E. Mylonas, Aghios Kosmas, pp. 124-125, drawing 63, e. 
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are essentially those of Early Helladic I. House 6, superposed on House 9 with 
approximately the same orientation, was clearly a successor but a distinct entity. It 
ought probably to be taken as marking the transition from one period to another ; by 
the time when House 6 was demolished the ceramic styles of Early Helladic II had 
been established. Neither of these two buildings showed signs of violent destruction, 
nor has any other evidence of a general break in the sequence been observed elsewhere 
at the site. Yet changes occurred rapidly at this time, initiated by some impulse, 
perhaps the peaceful arrival of a new group of related people, perhaps by some 
technological discovery that affected the economic condition of the community. Objects 
of copper or bronze appear in greater numbers. It is just now that sauceboats and 
askoi become suddenly prominent in the repertory of pot shapes; the relatively heavy 
rounded bowls of Early Helladic I are replaced by a myriad of lighter saucers; ** and 
the characteristic squat pyxis (VIII.19) is common. New pottery need not imply 
social or economic revolution, but the changes at this stage seem to us to indicate more 
than a casual alteration in taste. 

The next major development is seen in House L, a much larger and more elaborate 
building than any that preceded it in this area. The few new discoveries and obser- 
vations that were made in 1958 have been recorded above (Group VIII). A bothros 
of unusual size, found in Room III, may perhaps be taken as support of Miss Gold- 
man’s suggestion that the house had religious associations.** One of the objects 
from the bothros is a figurine of a quadruped, VIII.65. The proximity of House L 
to the place of the Chasm, which may well have been remembered with respect since 
earlier times, ought also to be noticed in connection with this suggestion. The building 
was maintained and occupied for many years, being modified and reconstructed on 
several occasions. Reasons for its ultimate destruction and abandonment were not 
apparent; the few traces of ash and carbonized matter that were found in the debris 
seemed no more than those which occur in all normal habitation deposits of early times. 

Objects found in association with House L include a pair of bronze tweezers, 
VII.2 (very slightly earlier than the building), a pin pointed at both ends, VIII.61, 
and a very well-made fish hook, perfectly preserved, VIII.60. One guesses that people 
from Eutresis would go fishing in the waters of the Corinthian Gulf, down the valley 
from Leuktra (Pl. 40, a) at no great distance. They may sometimes, however, have 


33 We choose the word saucer as a technical term for the little vessels, deliberately attempting 
to avoid yet another modification of the overworked word bowl. It is not always perfectly applicable 
since there are countless minor variations in the shapes (Fig. 11, Pl. 50). Saucer is acceptable 
English for VIII.1 and VIII.2; it is a less happy name for VII.25 and still less for VII.26. But 
all these vessels were used essentially for the same purposes and in the same way, both for eating 
and drinking, and to speak of some of them as “ small bowls” is hopelessly confusing. Translation, 
needless to say, adds further pitfalls: the French sauciére, adopted also in other languages, equals 
sauceboat, not saucer. 

584 Futresis, pp. 20, 24. 
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taken the longer path eastward to the Euripos. Importation from the Cyclades, 
attested by great quantities of Melian obsidian, would come most directly by sea to a 
port on the east coast of Boeotia,* unless indeed it was handled by Attic or Corinthian 
middlemen. Many coastal villages were emporia of obsidian, Aghios Kosmas in 
Attica being now the best known thanks to G. E. Mylonas’s thorough publication.” 
At Lerna the authors have also found the material in superabundance, but at Eutresis, 
an inland site, it was if anything still more plentiful.’ Many pieces are beautifully 
shaped ; the finest, an arrow head (PI. 53), came in fallen earth and cannot be related 
to its stratigraphical context. 

Another object of special interest is a bone tube, VIII.62, from the floor of 
House L. At one end it was worked into a flat tip, which shows wear from being 
rubbed. The other end is cut in even section and its rim is indented with fine 
smooth notches where strings or threads have been drawn over the surface; in 
miniature it is reminiscent of the familiar stone well-heads that over the years have 
been grooved by the passage of ropes. We do not know how it was used; probably in 
some simple, and perhaps obvious, step in spinning or preparing the threads or in 
weaving. Bone tubes are common implements. At Lerna a pair of them, worn with 
grooves in just the same manner, was found in a house shortly antedating the House 
or the ites: 

In addition to the great numbers of sauceboats, askoi, and little saucers mentioned 
above, House L and contemporary deposits yielded fragments of jugs and an array of 
rims of large open basins (e.g. VHIL.10-11, VII.55-56), glazed, partly glazed, and 
plain. These belong to the standard repertory of the middle phases of the Early 
Helladic period over a wide area in central Greece and northeastern Peloponnesos, 
with distinct similarities in the Cyclades and related forms in Crete. There can be no 
doubt, we think, that the people who made and used these implements and pots, on 
the mainland at least, were closely akin in material culture. We suppose that they 
spoke the same language and held similar religious beliefs (although their burial 
customs still elude us, very few graves having been found except those of Cycladic or 
semi-Cycladic type at Aghios Kosmas in Attica). They had technical knowledge to 
a marked degree, and they seem to have been a vigorous, practical, intelligent, and 
imaginative people. 

Their settlement came to an end rather suddenly but, so far as can be seen at 
Eutresis, without violence. It was succeeded by another occupation in Early Helladic 


$5 Hyria at Dramesi? C. W. Blegen, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pp. 39-42. 

°° See also the detailed study by J. M. Yeroulanos of the obsidian in his collection at Trachones, 
’"Apx. “E¢., 1956, pp. 73-105. 

* 1427 pieces were recovered; of these, 67 were described and entered in the inventory by 
Mr. Perry Bialor, who is making a comprehensive study of chipped stone implements in the 
Aegean area. 
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III. This is represented by our Group IX. Objects found bear out the observations 
made previously: pottery decorated with patterns in light-colored paint on a dark 
ground (the “ Agia Marina class’) is characteristic; dark patterns on a light ground 
occur but rarely; sauceboats are not found; the tankard is very common, as is the 
bowl with outturned rim.” A layer of burnt debris, which had been recorded by the 
earlier excavators as overlying the remains of E.H. III in almost all parts of the 
site,” was clearly observable in Trench B. Undoubtedly a major disaster overtook 
Eutresis at this time. The new settlement that succeeded it had all the well-known 
features of a Middle Helladic town. 

Joun L. CASKEY 

ELIZABETH G. CASKEY 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


88 From Trench B, a fragment like Eutresis, fig. 156, 7. For the shape of the bowl, «bid., 
pl. IX, 4. The coating of the rim in the latter example looks like one of the few features carried 
over from E.H. II; cf. the fragment of a basin, VIII.56, Pl. 51. At Lerna bowls of this shape have 
two handles and are completely slipped; they are very plentiful in the corresponding period 
(Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 9, a, and a version in gray ware, c; also XXVI, 1957, pl. 42, f.). 

8° Eutresis, p. 231. 


OBJECTS FROM A WELL AT ISTHMIA 
(PLATES 54-56) 


N ancient well not far from the center of the Isthmian sanctuary was found by 

the modern owner of the property, who dug it out to provide water for his 

household. From time to time it had to be deepened as the water-level receded. In 

1953 the original bottom was reached and some fragmentary pottery and other objects 

were brought up. They were transferred at once to the museum at Old Corinth, where 

I was able to examine and photograph them before and after they were mended. The 
pieces were entered in the inventory of the Isthmia Excavations. 

The well is about 200 m. southwest of the sanctuary of Poseidon. One of the pots 
bears a dedication to Demeter, whose precinct in just this region is being investigated 
by the University of Chicago expedition. Professor Broneer and his colleagues will 
take up the topographical and historical implications of the discovery in their publica- 
tions. The present account is primarily descriptive." Of chief interest are No. 1, a 
black-glazed skyphoid krater with applied figures in relief, and Nos. 16, 17, two 
bronze armlets or anklets of non-Hellenic origin. A Corinthian skyphos, a cup, three 
diminutive bowls, five plain jugs, three lamps, and a terracotta figurine, make up the 
rest of the group and furnish evidence for its date. 


1. Skyphoid krater. Fig. 1, Pls. 54, 55. 


Inv. IP.384. H. 0.284 to 0.29; D. at rim 0.243 to 0.249; full span handle to handle 
0.393; D. body 0.228; D. base 0.125. Broken and repaired; a few small chips missing. 
Fine compact biscuit, light brick-red to pinkish. Wholly coated, except on standing 
surface of ring base, with thick lustrous black glaze which has fired red in small areas 
of interior, rim, both sides, and under base. Surface slightly chipped and worn, 
especially on rim, handles, base, and projecting parts of plastic figures. Light bright 
red miltos-paint in horizontal grooves. Dull pinkish or creamy white paint preserved 
on the object below figure 1, on the club of Herakles, in traces on the thyrsos of figure 
6 and earrings of figures 4 and 7. 

A dedicatory inscription (Pl. 54) is neatly scratched on the inner surface of the 
rim above side A, accurately spaced between the handles: SOPAAAMATPI (Séd¢a 
Aduarpv) in letters of the fourth century. 

It is a capacious vessel, comparable in volume to a small bell krater but in shape 
resembling a fourth century Corinthian skyphos (cf. No. 2, Pl. 54). The lower part 


* Many colleagues looked at the objects with me and gave me the benefit of their knowledge 
and opinions, for which I would record thanks. 
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of the body contracts in a concave profile to a columnar foot. The handles, set hori- 
zontally below the flaring rim, are elaborately embellished with acanthus leaves. Minor 
decoration of the body comprises bands of ivy, the tendrils incised and the leaves and 
berries in added color (now mostly lost), below the rim and above the foot; incised 
horizontal grooves dividing the zones; and impressed quinquefoil palmettes in double 
columns below the handles and in a band just above the base (Pl. 55). 

Two broad zones of vertical ribbing occupy most of the surface. The upper, 
0.085 m. wide, bears a series of seven applied figures in relief (maximum projection 
0.013 m.). These were obviously made in moulds and pressed against the side of the 


Fic. 1. Foot of No. 1, Skyphoid Krater. Drawing by G. V. Peschke. 


pot, to which they adhere firmly. There are slight evidences of trimming and rework- 
ing along the edges of each. The figures are as follows: 


Side A 


1. (PI. 55). Man in violent posture of ecstasy or agony; head bent forward as 
he moves to the right, his right hand pressed to his breast, left arm extended, left leg 
bent and raised in air. Bands above the ankles indicate that he wears boots. A cloak 
is wrapped over his left upper arm and trails out before and behind his body; or per- 
haps the strand behind is a tail. Passing obliquely behind his legs is a thyrsos tipped 
with a bulb at its upper end. An oval object, probably representing the disk of a 
tambourine seen in quarter-view, stands tilted on the ground below his body. 

This is a bacchic figure in a moment of frenzy. The head is indistinctly 
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moulded but is most like that of a bearded satyr. He is ithypallic, and the cloak and 
attributes are suitable. The staff and oval object can scarcely be interpreted as spear 
and shield, nor is the garment that of a warrior in action. 


2. (Pls. 54, 55). Girl standing with body bent forward to right, right leg 
advanced and left bent, looking up at Herakles (figure 3) and clutching his out- 
stretched arm. Her hair is caught up perhaps with a band around her head and trails 
behind and in a tress beside her neck. A band of soft cloth encircles her body at the 
breast and folds of the same material hang before her and are visible again below, 
between her legs and ankles but in the plane behind them; the body is otherwise 
uncovered, 


3. (Pls. 54, 55). Herakles standing, facing left. His head is inclined forward, 
his body upright; his left leg is straight, the right bent at knee with toes scarcely 
touching the ground. His straight right arm, thick and short, holds the girl; his left 
is bent, with hand on hip, holding the club. The club is conspicuous, painted white. 
Folds of a cloak are draped over his left arm and hang down behind the club. His head 
was covered, undoubtedly with the lion’s scalp, which seems to have hung over the back 
of his neck and shoulder; reworking of the clay has obscured the details. His face is 
bearded and he scowls down at the girl under bushy eyebrows. 

These two figures make a united group, joined together by the arm of Herakles 
above and by the ridge of ground at their feet; they must have been cast in a single 
mould. 

The scene is one of the many amatory episodes in the career of the hero. The same 
or a very similar encounter is portrayed in metal, for example, a silver emblema that 
was in the Czartoryski collection,” bronze mirrors in the British Museum * and in 
the Stathatos collection in Athens,* a feeble copy of late date in the Loeb collection.° 
Herakles in the Czartoryski, Stathatos, and Loeb pieces has slumped to a half- 
reclining posture and supports himself on his left arm. The London mirror shows him 
still standing. He is of course drunk in all these representations. The original on 
which the Isthmia figure was modelled was a masterpiece. This is the mighty Herakles, 
striving to maintain command and still almost succeeding, but his body is about to 
relax ; the position of his right foot is aimless and uncertain. He has not been drawing 
the girl to him but has tried to hold her away, and his strength now fails. 

She is not cringing; her power is greater than his and she knows it. Oikonomos 
in describing the Stathatos mirror called her Auge. J. de Witte was right, I think, 


? J. de Witte, Gazette Archéologique, 1880, pp. 138-142, pl. 23,b. 

*W. Zichner, Griechische Klappspiegel (Jahrb., Erganzungsheft 14), KS 92, p. 65, pl. 27. 

*G. P. Oikonomos, Annuario, XXIV-XXVI, 1946-1948, pp. 133-140, pl. XV; P. Amandry, 
Coll. Stathatos, Les Bijoux, pl. IV, a. 

* J. Sieveking, Bronzen, Terrakotten, Vasen der Sammlung Loeb, pl. 6. 
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in recognizing her as Methe, the attendant of Dionysos, winning again in the contest 
that her lord had won on another occasion but adding the enticement of her woman- 
liness to that of the wine. 


4. (Pl. 55). Maenad seated on a rock, upper body in front-view, head turned 
slightly to left, legs to right. She rests her right hand on the rock and with her left 
holds up a fold of her himation; her body is clothed in a diaphanous chiton; the 
material is gathered in thick folds over her lap. Her earrings are white disks. 
Compare figures 5 and 7. 


Side B 


5. (Pl. 55). Maenad seated on a rock, similar to figure 4 but reversed, head 
turned right, legs left. The modelling of the drapery is less distinct. 


6. (Pls. 54, 55). Maenad seated on a rock, upper body in front-view, head turned 
to left, legs to right. Her right arm is raised, hand holding a thyrsos which stands 
on the ground; left hand on knee; left leg crossed behind right. She wears a Phrygian 
cap, folded at the top and trailing down on the exposed side to the shoulder. Her 
body is clothed in a short chiton; knees and lower legs are bare. There is a thick fold 
of material high on the waist and other folds of drapery hang down at the left. A 
ridge around the ankle suggests the top of a low boot. 

The posture is seen in vase paintings of the late fifth and fourth centuries, often 
in figures of Dionysos himself, his body normally uncovered from the waist up. Here 
the maenad has something of Paris in the Judgment scenes, the cap, the dress, the legs 
that might be showing trousers below the knees.° 


7. (Pl. 55). Maenad seated on a rock; an almost exact duplicate of figure 4, cast 
from the same mould (compare, e.g., the right hands). A white dot marks her left 
earring. 

Figures like 4, 5, and 7 are found in vase paintings from the time of Meidias 
onward through the fourth century." Whether seated at the dressing table or upon 
rocks of the mountainside, they are elegant and graceful, daughters of Aphrodite, 
poised with masterly self-consciousness. Here they are undoubtedly maenads, though 
the bronze originals from which they were copied may not have had any Bacchic 
connotation.* 

All seven figures are thus seen to be associated with Dionysos and the wine that 


6 Cf. a calyx-krater by the Kadmos Painter in Leningrad, A.R.V., p. 804 (H. Metzger, Repr. 
du IV Stécle, pl. XX XVII), and the late fourth century hydria from Alexandria in Munich, F.R., 
pl. 40 (Pfuhl, M.Z., ITI, pl. 244, no. 598) ; also, especially, the figures of Dionysos and Paris on gold 
rhyta in the Panagjuriste treasure, E. Simon, Antike Kunst, III, 1960, figs. 3, 4. 

7E.g. Metzger, op. cit., pls. II (Berlin oinochoe), VII (New York lekythos), XIV (Athens 
krater), XVIII (Leningrad lekane), XXXIV (Athens hydria). 

® Cf. the goddesses on the Judgment rhyton from PanagjuriSte, op. cit., fig. 4, pl. 1, 4. 
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filled the krater. There is little else that links them to each other. The figures were 
taken from metal, probably bronze, originals and are in most respects good casts from 
good moulds, with a few signs of hasty retouching. The bronzes were in high relief. 
They were probably made in the first half of the fourth century, looking back to 
traditions of the fifth. The pot was made, I think, in the third quarter of the fourth 
century, a forerunner of the Calenian ° and Gnathia vases. Ours is a remarkable piece, 
without close parallel. Its place of manufacture cannot be determined with any cer- 
tainty. The clay, in its texture and color, and the glaze could be Attic, but the extrava- 
gance and incongruity of the composition are not what one expects to find in Athens 
at this time. A south Italian provenience is not impossible; objects were brought over 
long distances and offered at the Isthmus (see Nos. 16, 17, below). On the other 
hand, Corinth itself was the great center for bronze work of the sort here copied” 
and although the fabric of the pot is scarcely parallelled by pieces found locally up to 
now, Corinthian origin is not to be excluded. 

The dedication was made by Sopha,** a woman of Dorian speech, to Demeter. 
Since the rim and handles show a little wear, we may suppose that the vase had been 
used for a brief time at her house before this. Special appropriateness of shape and 
decoration need not be sought; enough that it be a sumptuous gift to the goddess. 


2. Skyphos. Pl. 54. 


Inv. IP.378. H. 0.083; D. 0.079. Light buff biscuit of Corinthian clay; black 
glaze partly worn off. 

Contraction of the lower body in this type of skyphos was well established before 
the middle of the fourth century.” Broneer comments on the chronology in connec- 
tion with the upper filling of a well at Corinth, deposited at the time of the construction 
of the South Stoa.** A skyphos of shape very similar to our No. 2 was found in Pyrc 6, 
House C, Room 8, in the Athenian Agora; the burning is dated by R. S. Young near 
the end of the fourth century.* The example from Isthmia is to be assigned to the 
second half of the century, probably the third quarter. 


3. Cup-kantharos (fragment). Not illustrated. 


Inv. IP. 377. H. of frag. 0.064; D. rim estimated 0.085. Biscuit pink-orange 
with grayish tinge. Black glaze fired red in patches. 


°G. M. A. Richter, 4.J.A., LXIII, 1959, pp. 241-249. 

© Zuchner, op. cit., pp. 175 ff. F. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 196. 

“A rare name. Cf. 3épy, C.I.G., II, 3738; Sedov, I.G., I1?, 839, line 73 (Bechtel, Personen- 
namen, p. 499). The accent is on the first syllable. 

2D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, V, pls. 184-185. 

8 Corinth, I, iv, p. 95 and note 54. 

ASH esperid, A, I951,p. iz), pl. 51, ¢ 4, 
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The base and handles are missing. The proportions, I think, were like those of 
Agora P 13529," which belongs to the third quarter of the fourth century. nie Ae 
Thompson’s B 17 and B 46 are more attenuated.” 


4. Diminutive bowl. Pl. 56. 


Inv. IP.374, H. 0.024; D. 0.057. Biscuit of light gray-buff Corinthian clay ; coating 
of black glaze mostly lost. Flat bottom cut from wheel. Rim upright. 


5. Diminutive bowl. Pl. 56. 
Inv. IP.375. H. 0.023; D. 0.085. Same clay and glaze. Ring base. Incurving rim. 


6. Diminutive bowl. Not illustrated. 


Inv. IP.376. H. 0.04; D. 0.072. Same clay and glaze. Ring base. Incurving rim. 


7-11. Water jugs. Pl. 56 (Nos. 7-9 not illustrated). 


Inv. IP.379-383. All fragmentary, partially restored. H. ca. 0.20 to ca. 0.33; 
D. of bodies ca. 0.15 to ca. 0.26. Moderately fine orange-red to brown biscuit with 
grayish tinge; thin walls; hard gritty texture. Minor variations in shape: No. 9 has 
wider mouth and lacks distinct neck; handles normally flattened, that of No. 11 having 
small reflex tips at rim; bottoms flat, slightly concave, or disklike. 


12-14. Terracotta lamps. Pl. 56 (No. 14 not illustrated). 


Inv. IP.371-373. Biscuit of fine pinkish clay (No. 14 grayish-pink) ; good black 
glaze, chipped. All of Corinth Type VII. No. 12: H. 0.042; D. 0.072; L. 0.104; 
Athens Type 25A. No. 13: H. 0.038; D. 0.057; L. 0.091; Athens Type 25 B. 

No. 12, with handle, is scarcely to be dated after the middle of the fourth century ; 
No. 18, with lug, is probably later, perhaps third or fourth quarter.” 


15. Terracotta figurine. Pl. 56. 


Inv. IM.823. H. pres. 0.116. Head and part of pedestal missing. Moderately 
soft pink clay with buff slip. Vent at back. Girl dancing, right leg advanced; left 
forearm extended outward, holding dress; right arm bent and pressed against side of 
body; right breast exposed. 


151), B. Thompson, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 74, pl. 24, j. 

16 Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 337, 344. 

17 QO, Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 45-46 and I, iv, p. 95, note 57; R. H. Howland, Agora, IV, 
pp. 67-68, 72-73. 
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This belongs to a large well-known class of dancing figures that had its origins 
in the fifth century and was popular in the fourth and third. The type is noted by 
Winter.*® His No. 7a, with a head (which does not belong), is 0.21 m. high. A frag- 
ment from Cyrenaica in the British Museum” is from a taller figure, which is dated 
early in the fourth century. Shrinkage and reworking of the moulds suggest that 
the example from Isthmia be dated in the later part of the fourth century. 


16. Bronze armlet or anklet. Pl. 56. 


Inv. IM.821. D. external 0.113, internal 0.07; W. of bosses av. 0.038; Th. of 
shell minimum 0.005. Blue-green patina. Six of the eight bosses were formed in one 
piece (now broken, two and four), the other two in a second piece with socketed 
projections at either end. One end of the shorter piece was hinged to the adjoining 
end of the longer, where there was a transverse cross-pin. The metal between the 
bosses is worked into half-reels, more distinctly than in No. 17. The bosses are hollow. 


17. Bronze armlet or anklet. Fig. 2, Pl. 56. 


Inv. IM.822. Pressed roughly to oval shape: D. external 0.105 to 0.12, internal 
0.065 to 0.075 ; W. of bosses 0.038 to 0.04; Th. of shell minimum 0.002. Green patina. 
Similar to No. 16 but lighter. The longer piece is broken (two and one-half bosses, 


and three and one-half). The socketing of the shorter piece appears in the drawing, 
Pigec. 


Nos. 16 and 17 are clearly a pair. They were presumably worn on the arms or the 
legs; if by a man, probably at the wrists; if by a woman, possibly above the elbows or 
at the ankles or both. The short hinged section was swung outward when the band 
was to be placed on the arm or leg, and then swung back and hooked into position. 

The remarkable fact here is that these ornaments are not Greek but belong to 
the Celtic people of Central Europe. They have been found most plentifully in the 
eastern area of the La Tene culture, Bohemia and Moravia, Slovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary; examples occur farther west in Bavaria and Switzerland, and rarely in 
northern Italy (district of Bologna) and in eastern France (Marne and Basses- 
Alpes). Elements of the same culture appear in Jugoslavia as far south as the region 


SF, Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten, II, p. 146, no. 7 (four examples, two of 
which are known to come from Corinth). 

19 R, A. Higgins, Catalogue of the Terracottas, no. 712. 

*° J. Dechelette, Manuel @archéologie préhistorique Celtique et Gallo-Romaine, IV, pp. 728-729; 
O. Montelius, Civ. primitive en Italie, It. septentrionale, Sér. B, pl. 112, 14, pl. 113, 5; 1B Gahan 
Die Vorgeschichte Bohmens und Mahrens, p. 233, pl. XLVI, 4; I. Hunyady, Kelték a Kérpét- 
medencében (Diss. Pannonicae, Ser. I, 18), especially pl. XXXI, 2; J. Filip, Keltové ve St¥edni 
Evropé, plates passim with examples from Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia; B. Benadik, E. Viéek 
C. Ambros, Keltische Graberfelder der Stidwestslowakei, pp. 122-124, pls. V, VIII, XIV, XXVII: 
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of Sarajevo. To the best of my knowledge no other Nussringe like the pair from 
Isthmia have been found in Greece. 


There are several varieties of bronze armlets or anklets in the repertory of the 
Celtic Late Iron Age. One type has many small solid bosses, either plain or elaborately 


eo) 5 em 


Fic. 2. No. 17, Bronze Armlet or Anklet. Drawing by G. V. Peschke. 


modelled with curving ornament. The second principal type, which seems gradually 
to have replaced the former, has hollow bosses with smooth surfaces, larger in size 
and progressively fewer in number down to a minimum of three. Examples like our 
Nos. 16 and 17 are found abundantly in the eastern area in graves assigned to a 


R. Pittioni, Urgeschichte des Osterreichischen Raumes, fig. 473, 1, 3, fig. 475, 6. (I would thank 
Dr. S. Foltiny and others for directing me to numerous publications of related material). 
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developed stage of La Téne C, generally equated with La Téne II in Switzerland,” 
falling in the third and second centuries B.c. The complexities of Celtic chronology 
and the question whether the armlets might be as early as the other objects in the 
well at Isthmia are beyond the competence of the undersigned and must be left to 
qualified specialists. 

It is impossible to determine why and when the objects in this group were dropped 
into the well. Since the krater, No. 1, was a votive offering, one thinks of occasions 
when shrines were cleared out, for example after some disaster had desecrated the 
building and its contents or simply when space became too crowded. But in cases of 
that sort the votives were usually discarded in large numbers ; the present group is small, 
and there is no reason to suppose that many pieces from it were lost before the dis- 
covery was reported. The objects recovered are furthermore remarkably varied, 
including some that were rare and perhaps costly along with others that were exceed- 
ingly common. Archaeological investigation of the near-by sanctuary of Demeter may 
furnish some enlightenment. 

Most of the pottery and the terracotta figurines were manufactured probably in 
the third quarter of the fourth century and almost certainly before 300 B.c.; some may 
be as early as 350 B.c. If the Celtic bronzes are to be dated necessarily after the turn 
of the third century, we must suppose either that the objects fell into the well at 
various times or that they were accumulated and kept together for several decades and 
then discarded. The latter explanation is the more plausible. 


Joun L. CASKEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


*1 Professor J. M. de Navarro in correspondence kindly informs me that armlets of our type 
are in fact to be dated to a late phase of Early La Téne (LT. Ic) rather than to Middle La Téne, 
but that they are unlikely in any case to occur before 300 B.c. He states that the Hohlnussarmringe 
are found only in the graves of women, and adds the interesting and most reasonable suggestion 
that the pair at Isthmia may have belonged to a captive. On Celtic offerings that have been found 
under water see his forthcoming article in 40. Bericht der Rom.-Germ. Kommission. 


HOMER, HESIOD AND THE ACHAEAN HERITAGE 
OF ORAL POETRY 


N the light of present day Homeric and archaeological studies a re-examination 

is needed of the relation of Homer to Hesiod.’ This study of the survival of 
Achaean oral poetry * in the mainland and in Jonia in the eighth and seventh centuries 
hopes to throw new light on this relation. The problem which this study poses is 
whether there is a direct continuity of the Achaean tradition of oral poetry in the 
mainland from the preclassical to the classical period. Is it possible that there could 
be a survival of the Achaean oral poetry only in the epics of Homer and not in the 
mainland at the same period? Is the assumption correct that the Dorian invasion 
resulted in “ no continuity of memory,” * in a cultural vacuum and that this was filled 
by the coming of the Homeric poems to the mainland as early as the eighth century? 
Must we look to the Homeric poems as the fons et origo of Hellenic culture on the 
mainland? Such has been the traditional view. There is new evidence, in my opinion, 
that requires a re-examination of this problem. In this study I shall undertake to 
discuss it in the light of recent Homeric oral studies, integrating their conclusions with 
historical data, archaeological evidence, early metrical inscriptions, and with the 


1 This study embodies the views I set forth on the relations of Homer to Hesiod in my seminar 
on the early Greek epic given at the Princeton University Graduate School in 1955-56. An earlier 
draft was read at the meeting of the American Philological Association, December 28, 1957. After 
the completion of this study there came to my attention A. Hoekstra’s paper, “ Hésiode et la 
tradition orale; contribution a l’étude du style formulaire,” Mnemosyne, X, 1957, pp. 193-225, 
which independently corroborates my conclusion that Hesiod was an oral poet. In the published 
version of my study I have omitted the detailed linguistic analysis which covers much the same 
ground as Professor Hoekstra’s study and I concentrate on the phases of the problem which 
constitute the differences in our approach. For aid in this study I am indebted to the Guggenheim 
Foundation, the American Philosophical Society, and the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens where, as Visiting Professor in 1952-1953, part of the work for this article was done. 

* Homer generally uses the term “ Achaean”’ to refer to the Greeks who came from all parts 
of the mainland to Troy. Linguists recently use the term for the core of the Arcado-Cyprian dialect, 
which is reflected in the language of the Linear B tablets; cf. C. J. Ruijgh, L’élément Achéen dans 
la langue épique, Assen, 1957. The present study will use the term, in Homer’s sense, to designate 
all phases of the culture of the pre-classical Greeks, other than the Minoans, as they emerge in the 
Geometric age, the age of Homer. In this study the terms “ Protogeometric ” and “ Protoattic,” 
though properly descriptive of styles of pottery, are also used, on analogy with the terms “ Geo- 
metric,” ‘“ Archaic,” to denote periods of time and culture. For the eighth century as the date, 
used in this study, of the composition of the Iliad cf. W. Schadewaldt, “ Homer und sein Jahr- 
hundert,” Von Homers Welt und Werk, London, 1950, pp. 87-129; H. Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments, London, 1950, pp. 452-493. 

ey M: Cook, “ The Cult of Agamemnon at Mycenae,” Tépas KepapozovdAAov, ‘Eratpeia Make- 
Sovixav Yrovdsv, IX, 1953, p. 115. 
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evaluation of some of the data in the light of my own field work in modern Greek 
heroic oral poetry.* 

Outside of several autobiographical references in the Works and Days and in 
the Theogony the only solid fact we have about Hesiod is Herodotos’ statement that 
Homer and Hesiod were contemporaries, a fact which is assumed in the ancient lives 
of the poets and by the author of the Certamen.’ The priority of Homer to Hesiod 
and the dependence of one on the other is not the ancient way of thinking but a 
modern assumption based largely on the presence of Homeric diction in Hesiod.* Yet 
this assumption immediately runs into the difficulty that there are in these poets many 
stylistic differences ranging from formulae, marked variations in the use of genitives 
in -ovo and -ov, the question of the initial digamma and many other differences noted 
in past and present linguistic studies." What is needed is an explanation which will 
account for the presence in Hesiod of Homeric formulae and for the linguistic differ- 
ences, an explanation which at the same time will not do violence to the ancient testi- 
mony on the contemporaneity of Homer and Hesiod. This problem is now for the first 
time capable of solution in the light of recent Homeric oral studies by Milman Parry.* 
Our knowledge now that Homer is an oral poet leads us to ask, is Hesiod, Homer’s 
contemporary, not an oral poet too? Here we are challenged by the opportunity to 
interpret new knowledge to the full extent of its meaning. 

The touchstone of the oral style is the formula, whose convenience in oral improvi- 
sation was first pointed out by Meillet and thoroughly illustrated by Parry. It is not 


* J. A. Notopoulos, “ Homer as an oral poet in the light of modern Greek heroic oral poetry,” 
Year Book of The American Philosophical Society for 1953, Philadelphia, 1954, pp. 249-253. A 
selection of these heroic poems, with a historical introduction, text, translation, commentary, and 
musical scoring, has been issued by Folkways Records F. E. 4468: Modern Greek Heroic Oral 
Poetry from Cyprus, Salonika, Epirus, Crete, and Peloponnesus, Recorded and with notes by James 
A. Notopoulos, New York, 1959. 

* Works and Days, 27-41, 631-640, 650-662; Theogony, 22-34. For the lives and the Certamen 
cf. Vitae Homeri et Hesiodi, ed. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Berlin, 1929. The date of Hesiod, ca. 
700 B.c. on the basis of the Lelantine war, alluded to in W.D., 654-659, is discussed by Wade-Gery 
in The Poet of the Iliad, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 25-29 and in Phoenix, III, 1949, pp. 81-93. 

* Conversely, some see the influence of Hesiod on Homer; cf. D. Page, The Homeric Odyssey, 
Oxford, 1955, pp. 36-38 where the second and third lines of P. Tebtunis 27124 are identical with 
Odyssey , 249-250; H. Mundry, “ Anspielung auf Hesiods Erga in der Odyssey 7 357 ff.” Hermes, 
LXXXITI, 1955, pp. 51-68. 

"J. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer, Gottingen, 1916; R. Rzach, Der 
Dialekt des Hesiodos, Leipzig, 1876; P. Chantraine, Grammaire Homerique, Paris, 1948, I, pp. 
117 ff.; I. Sellschopp, Stilistiche Untersuchungen zu Hesiod, Hamburg, 1934; J. A. Scott, LAL A 
LXI, 1930, abstract XX XI; R. Cantarella, “ Elemente primitive nella poesia Esiodea,” Riv. Indo- 
Greca-Italica, 1931, pp. 105-149; Hoekstra, Mnemosyne, VII, 1954, pp. 297-299 and X, 1957, pp. 
202-221. 

* For Homer as an oral poet see the bibliography of Parry listed in 4.J.A., LII, 1949, pp. 43-44; 


cf. also bibliography on repetitions and typology in Homer listed in H. J. Mette, “ Homer 1930- 
1956,” Lustrum, I, 1, Gottingen, 1957, no. 468-524. 
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merely the presence of the formula but the frequency of its occurrence which con- 
stitutes the touchstone of the oral style. In his study of the Homeric style Parry 
showed that there is a formula in almost every line of Homer, consisting of entire 
lines or phrases occurring before or after the caesura, the linking of which explains 
better than before certain linguistic phenomena in Homer. These formulae often fall 
into systems flexibly constituted for ease in oral verse-making. In an investigation 
of post-Homeric poetry Parry showed a relative absence of formulae, except for 
certain literary effects, thus confirming, by using what in biological experiments is 
called “a control,’ the oral style of Homer. If Hesiod’s style is comparably as 
formulaic as Homer’s then we have the answer to our question. 


It was in his article in the Harvard Studies that Parry, while studying the role 
of the formula in poetry after Homer, first became aware that Hesiod is an oral poet. 
His investigation of this problem was, however, cursory, relying for his statistics on 
Rzach’s editio maior of Hesiod which, while it lists all the Homeric influence, yet 
makes no differentiation between the occurrence of Homeric formulae, repeated 
exactly as metrical equivalents, and passages from Homer which, though not metri- 
cally equivalent to Hesiod’s phrases, are similar or express similar thoughts. Had 
Parry applied strictly and thoroughly his own technique of formulaic analysis to 
Hesiod’s poetry he would have established that Hesiod was authentically an oral poet. 
He intended to do this in a later study which his untimely death prevented. Parry, in 
his study of the problem, also made use of Kretschmer’s valuable doctoral thesis, 
De iteratis Hesiodeis,’ but its real contribution was overlooked. In this thesis Kret- 
schmer lists the repetitions which occur within Hesiod’s poetry, not merely formulae 
from Homer but many Hesiodic formulae (listed by a star) which are not found in 
the Homeric poems. It is now obvious, in the light of oral poetry where, as in modern 
Greek heroic poetry, we have regional formulae mixed in with those which occur in 
all parts of the oral tradition, that we are dealing here with formulae of the Boeotian 
school of poetry. These formulae are only in part explained by regional differences ; 
formulae, as we know, are integrally connected with the subject matter of oral poetry, 
and since the subject matter of Homer’s poetry is largely different from Hesiod’s it is 
natural that Hesiodic poetry will exhibit some different formulae, often attended by 
linguistic differences. Here then is a body of mainland formulae whose role was not 
realized by early Hesiodic scholars, who had no knowledge of the workings of oral 
poetry, nor by editors of Hesiod who, as was the case earlier with Homer, bracketed 
many single lines or groups of verses which reproduce some other part of the poem 
in a similar or identical form.*® Kretschmer’s thesis, when viewed today in the light 
of Parry’s work, turns out to be a basic contribution in determining the oral style of 


9P. F. Kretschmer, De iteratis Hesiodeis, Vratislaviae, 1913. 
10 Cf, P. Walcott, Cl. Quart., VI, 1956, p. 198. 
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Hesiod. For when we set the data of this thesis and the Homeric repetitions listed by 
Rzach in the context of the oral technique of composition, the results reveal the oral 
rubric of Hesiod’s style. A comparison of the repetitions within the poems ot Hesiod 
and Homer respectively leaves little doubt as to the oral character of their poems. 
The results of Kretschmer’s thesis are shown in the following: ” 


Repetitions 
which occur 
Repetitions in whole or 


Repetitions Repetitions of phrases in part in 

Repetitions of phrases of phrases in the the same 

of groups Repetitions before the after the middle of position in 
of lines of lines caesura caesura the line the verse Total 
Theogony (1022 vv.) 5 38 74 206 re 8 338 
Works and Days (822 vv.) 1 9 574 64 1 6 110 
The Shield (480 vv.) 1 10 22 40 3 3 79 
Total (2380 vv.) 7. a7 128 310 11 14 a7, 


It follows that 23% of the Hesiodic corpus consists of repetitions of lines or phrases 
found in other parts of Hesiod’s poems. This compares with 33% in the case of 
Homer, for out of 27,853 verses in Homer, 9,253 are repeated or contain repeated 
phrases. This proportion of 23% and 33% respectively, a phenomenon found 
nowhere in subsequent Greek or Latin poetry, is the litmus test of the oral style. 

The formulaic character of Hesiod’s style appears more clearly when we analyze, 
in Parry’s manner, the first hundred lines respectively of the Hesiodic corpus: ** 


Percentage of 


Poem Lines Formulaic lines formulaic lines 
Works and Days 1-100 Hg ah 
Theogony 1-100 80 .80 
The Shield 1-100 90 90 


Parry’s formulaic analysis of the first twenty-five lines respectively of the Iliad and 
Odyssey shows the following: 


Iliad A 1-25 Ze 88 
Odyssey a 1-25 a6 92 


In determining the formulaic texture of the Hesiodic corpus the following 
categories of formulae were used: 1) formulae in Hesiod not found in Homer; 2) 


*! Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 29. 

% These statistics for Homer are from C. E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer, Gottingen, 1885, p. viii. 

**In this analysis I have made use of Rzach’s editio maior, Kretschmer, and C. F. Russo, 
Hesiodi Scutum, Firenze, 1950. In addition to these I have discovered, through use of Gehring’s 
Index Homericus, some analogical formulae not noted before. A typescript of this analysis, as well 
as that for the early Greek elegy, is on deposit at the Trinity College Library. 

oe Parry 11S-Cor Le voOe pp al le-12 14 
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formulae formed by the play of analogy; 3) Homeric formulae found in Hesiod. With 
respect to the first category, it has been noted that they are the remains of a mainland 
tradition of poetry which survives in Hesiod, and, as we shall see later, in eighth 
century metrical inscriptions. Scholars have long noted that stylistic differences from 
Homer in the formulae and diction of Hesiod show the presence of an oral tradition 
related to yet independent of Homer. Some of these formulae fall into systems not 
found in Homer. Some reappear in the Homeric Hymns and the early Greek elegy * 
which is largely formulaic as may be seen in the following analysis: 


Percentage of 


Poet Poem Lines Formulaic Lines formulaic lines 
Kallinos Elegy 1,3,4 23 19 83 
Tyrtaios Elegies 2-9 147 87 a 
Solon Elegy 1 76 45 .60 
Theognis Elegy 1-100 41 41 


In addition we have a new category of formulae of which Parry has made us 
aware in Homer and which Hesiodic scholars prior to Parry had not taken into 


Tn this analysis I have made use in Kallinos, of T. Hudson-Williams, Early Greek Elegy, 
Cardiff, 1926, and E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, editio stereotypa editionis tertiae (1949), 
Leipzig, 1954; in Tyrtaios, of Hudson-Williams, Diehl, and A. Monti, Tirteo, Studio Critico e testi 
con Raffrontt Omerict, Turin, 1910; in Solon, of Hudson-Williams, Diehl, and N. Riedy, Solonis 
elocutio quatenus pendeat ab exemplo Homeri, Munich, 1903; in Theognis, of Diehl, and R. Kuellen- 
berg, De Imitatione Theognidis, Argentorati, 1887. Analogical formulae were determined on the 
basis of consultation of Gehring’s Index Homericus. The formulae in the early elegy deserve a 
reexamination on several grounds. First, their Homeric provenience is by no means the only 
explanation; they could come from the mainland tradition of oral poetry and we have evidence 
that outside of Kallinos and Tyrtaios the strongly personal and ethical character of the elegy is 
closer to Hesiod than to Homer. Even in the lyric there is scepticism that the poets imitated specific 
Homeric verses. J. A. Davison, in his review of Otto von Weber’s Die Beziehungen zwischen Homer 
und den dlteren griechischen Lyriker, Bonn, 1955, in Cl. Rev., New Series, VIII, 1958, p. 23, 
remarks “ As I have already suggested (Eranos, LIII, 1955, pp. 139-140), it is possible that when 
two poets use the same (or closely similar) words, neither is necessarily acquainted with the 
other’s work, but both may be drawing upon some common stock. This problem of the common 
stock is especially difficult in early Greek poetry. ...’ If the Achaean oral epic survived on the 
mainland, as I hope to show, the Homeric provenience of formulae in the early elegy and the lyric 
will not be as settled as our fixed modes of literary thinking indicate. Nor is the literary character 
of early elegy certain. The frequency of formulae in Kallinos (83%) points in the direction of oral 
poetry. In Tyrtaios (59%) and Solon (60%) the frequency of formulae is less yet far greater than 
is shown in the texture of later poetry. Difficulties presented in adapting hexameter formulae to 
the pentameter and change in subject matter with which formulae are associated are factors to be 
taken into account. The situation in Tyrtaios and Solon is uncertain. In Theognis we have a clear 
case of transition from oral to written literature. We have a similar phenomenon in Cyprus 
today where the poems of some zounrdpides (itinerant bards) show less formulaic texture; though 
traditional formulae still survive in their poems, they are fewer and are present only for traditional 
ornament and atmosphere rather than for their use in easy verse-making. Information on the decline 
of an oral society is needed to throw light on the transition of literature from oral to literary. 
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account. That is, formulae created by analogy, phrases which metrically are of the 
same type as others, e.g. jjpéwv, abrovs de (A3) which is the metrical equivalent of 
Apowv toiolv te (E747, 6 391, a 101).*° They involve the play of analogy which under- 
lies all traditional diction. Parry noted such word groups with broken lines which 
indicate phrases of the same type as others. There are many such analogical word 
groups in Hesiod as well, such as, 


TEKE TATPL MlyEtoa (Th.5S) Chc@75.0N 200) 
Kpatepav te vyav7wv (TinSO Ver Aee7 | 
KTnHpao €m adoTpiots (W.D. 34; cf. 7 150) 
aynvopa Kappe (BOD 7 Crank O02) 
KacLyVvnTaV TE bdvoLo (Shield 17; cf. w 484) 
Bowwrot wAHEvmTToL (Shield 24; cf. B 104) 


The final category of formulae used in the analysis comes from Homer; they are listed 
fully by Rzach. These Homeric formulae in Hesiod exhibit the same systematization 
of oral diction, the same linguistic mixture, the same metrical exigencies which Parry 
showed in his studies of the Homeric oral style.’ Variations in Hesiod from the 
Homeric formulae expressing the same ideas have not been listed unless they conform 
to the same metrical pattern. These variations have been interpreted as a decomposi- 
tion of the Homeric style or as adaptations by Hesiod from the Homeric text, but 
recent linguistic studies show the proper explanation, namely, that they belong rather 
to the mainland epic and sometimes they go back to the oldest strata of Achaean poetry. 

From this comparative analysis of formulaic texture in the passages chosen from 
Homer and Hesiod it is evident that the Hesiodic corpus is so close to Homer in per- 
centage of formulaic lines and so far above any found in later Greek poetry that the 
Hesiodic style is oral. This conclusion finds corroboration in a valuable piece of auto- 
biographic evidence in the Works and Days, namely, that Hesiod took part in a 
contest of oral poetry in Euboea and won the prize of a tripod which he dedicated 
to the Helikonian Muses." It also fits in with the traditional character of genealogies 
in Hesiod’s poetry, of traditional precepts exhibited in the second part of Works and 


1° Parry, op. cit., pp. 117-121, 

7 Cf. Hoekstra, Mnemosyne, X, 1957, pp. 193-221. 

*W.D., 654-659. If suvos (line 657) has the same meaning as in Odyssey, 6 429, the 
poem which Hesiod sang was probably the average length of a Homeric dporeia episode, possibly 
on the glorious deeds of the hero Amphidamas. The contest involved singing (do8#s) ; he dedicated 
the prize tripod to the Muses who are the inspirers of oral poetry. These Muses who dwelt on 
Helikon are, as Allen has pointed out (Homer, Origins, and Transmissions, Oxford, 1924, p. 89) 
not the Muses of the /liad; the Muses of Helikon are the inspirers of the mainland poetry. These 
contests are an old mainland tradition. Homer’s Thamyris (B, 594-600) participated in such a one 
when he rashly challenged the Muses (cf. Virgil, Ec., 1V, 55 ff.) who destroyed his powers of oral 
improvisation by destroying his memory (éAéAafov). 
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Days, with the traditional oral prologue of invocation to the Muses, a commonplace in 
the Greek epics. 

The large number of Homeric formulae in Hesiod brings up the subject of 
Hesiod’s conscious imitation of the text of Homer. Scholars who see the direct 
influence of Homeric texts on Hesiod are compelled to disregard the Herodotean 
statement, which makes the poets contemporaries, and thus lower the date of Hesiod 
so as to allow for Hesiod’s use of the Homeric texts to the extent noted by Rzach. For 
the presence of the Homeric texts on the mainland at so early a date they point to 
Homeric themes on Geometric vases.” Recent archaeological studies, however, are 
making this argument very tenuous and studies in oral poetry are making it irrelevant 
to the question. Aside from the oral texture of Hesiod’s style there are difficulties in 
putting the Homeric texts on the mainland in the eighth and seventh centuries. The 
“ generalized” character of Geometric art makes it difficult, as Hanfmann points 
out, to identify a mythological subject with a scene.” The most recent study of this 
topic by Webster veers away from explaining these vases in terms of the Jliad.* 
Rather he finds that Geometric painting tells us something of early pre-migration 
Attic poetry. A few vases of the Protoattic period,” dated ca. 650 B.c., have Homeric 


7° For Homeric influence on Geometric vases cf. F. Jacoby, Hermes, LXVIII, 1933, p. 4; 
Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 104; Lorimer, B.S.A., XLII, 1947, p. 105; P. Mazon, Introduction a 
l’Iliade, Paris, 1948, pp. 266-269. Recently Hampe (Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst 
seer Zeit, Tiibingen, 1952, pp. 26-30) has studied a scene on the neck of a Geometric vase in 
Munich dated in the eighth century. He identifies it with the scene in the Odyssey which shows 
Odysseus on the upturned ship with his crew swimming among the fish consequent to their eating 
the sacred cattle of Helios. Hampe is careful not to come out boldly for the influence of the Odyssey 
on the mainland as early as the middle of the eighth century. Two interpretations are possible. 
If the identification with the Odyssey is correct, we have an instance of the existence on the mainland 
of the Odyssey saga prior to Homer’s later reshaping of it in Ionia. It is quite possible, however, 
that the picture does not illustrate the Odyssey saga but reflects a genre from the dangerous life of 
the sea. Various interpretations have been given as to what exactly the ship scenes on Geometric 
vases represent. For the most recent study of them cf. G. S. Kirk, B.S.A., XLIV, 1949, pp. 93-153. 
Scholars also find other representations from Homer, such as the Aktorione—Molione scene on the 
Agora jug, the abduction of Helen by Paris on the lebes in the British Museum, and other scenes 
on Geometric vases, fibulae, and relief vases from the second half of the eighth century. Cf. Hampe, 
op. cit., p. 30 and notes, and Friihe Griechische Sagenbilder, Athens, 1936, pp. 74-81; J. M. Cook, 
B.S.A., XXXV, 1934-35, pp. 191-192, note 4, and pp. 206-208 where he gives corrections for the 
early dating in Hampe’s Sagenbilder; Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1951, p. 7. Such identifications, however, are doubtful because no proved mytho- 
logical scenes exist before the Protoattic period. 

20 Hantmann, A.J.A4., UX1, 1957, pp. 71-/2. 

21 Webster, B.S.A., L, 1955, pp. 49-50. 

22 For the classification and chronology of Protoattic pottery cf. Cook, B.S.A., XX XV, 1934-35, 
pp. 165-219, pls. 38-60. For other mythological scenes in the early Archaic period cf. H. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, pp. 124-143; Lane, B.S.A., XXXIV, 1933-34, pp. 162-168; E. 
Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, Berlin, 1950, pp. 139-174. The non-Homeric themes on these 
vases imply the existence of a rich storehouse of saga on the mainland. For the importance of the oral 
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themes.”’ The recent discovery, however, of a hexameter inscription in Ischia, dated 
in the eighth century, mentions Nestor’s cup, a fact which can be explained at so 
early a date only by the existence of Achaean oral poetry in two streams, the Ionian 
in Homer and the mainland, both having common formulae and themes. The Homeric 
themes on Protoattic vases cannot be used as conclusive evidence for the existence of 
Homeric texts on the mainland. The Achaean epic, as will be shown, survived the 
Dorian Conquest, and themes from the Odyssey, such as the Polyphemos vases show, 
could well have been the subject of mainland epics as well as those of Homer. The 
differences between the versions of the Polyphemos theme on the Protoattic vases and 
the text of Homer make the Homeric provenience far from a certainty. The presence 
on Protoattic vases of mythical themes with subjects other than those of Homer adds 
to our confidence in a vital mainland tradition of oral poetry which could have 
included in its repertory many of the sagas found in Homer. In an oral society there 
are no copyrights to themes. Our doubts as to Homeric influence increase as we 
advance into the seventh and early sixth centuries. Zchietzschmann and Johansen in 
their studies of early Attic and Corinthian vases independently show that there was 
a widespread ignorance of the Homeric epics in the seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies.*” Their conclusions are in agreement with all the literary evidence as to the 
late date of the introduction of the Homeric epics into Greece.” 


transmission of myths on vases cf. J. Fontenrose, Python, A Study of Delphic Myth and Its Origus, 
Berkeley, 1959, pp. 4-5. 

*8’The mainland vases with Homeric themes are: 1) the Menelaos stand picturing Menelaos, 
who is identified by the inscription Mevédas, leading four other Achaean princes (Cook, B.S.A., 
XXXV, 1934-35, pp. 189-190, note 7; Beazley, op. cit., pp. 7-8) ; 2) the Aigisthos krater showing 
a cowardly Aigisthos being slain by Orestes (C.V.A., Berlin, I, pls. 18-21; Beazley, op. cit., pp. 8-9, 
pl. 3) ; 3) the Eleusis amphora recently discovered by Mylonas, on whose neck is painted Odysseus 
and two companions driving a stake into the eye of Polyphemos (G. E. Mylonas, The Protoattic 
Amphora of Eleusis, Athens, 1958) ; variations of the same theme are to be found in the Aristo- 
nothos krater (E. Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, III, pl. 14, no. 65; 
E. Buschor, Griechische Malerei, Munich, 1940, p. 47, pl. 53) and in a vase recently found in Argos 
(Courbin, B.C.H., LXX XIX, 1955, pp. 1-49) ; 4) the Ram Jug showing two rams and part of a 
third, each with a naked youth clinging under, representing the escape of Odysseus and his com- 
panions (Ath. Mitt., XXII, 1897, pp. 325-327, pl. 8; B.S.A., XXXV, 1934-35, pl. 53; K. Kiibler, 
Altattische Malerei, Tubingen, 1950, p. 18, fig. 52). The Polyphemos vases seem to be confined 
to Argos, Aegina, Attica. The repeated themes of Polyphemos show that the ceramic artist, like 
the Homeric poet, composes by means of traditional themes; cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “ Homer and 
Geometric Art; A Comparative Study in the Formulaic Technique of Composition,” *A@yva, 1957, 
pp. 65-93. The origin of these themes need not necessarily be Homer, especially in the case of 
the Polyphemos theme which is a very pervasive folklore theme; for bibliography cf. Page, The 
Homeric Odyssey, p. 18, note 5; R. M. Dawkins, More Greek Folktales, Oxford, 1955, pp. 12-24. 

74-Cfiniva’ p: 195. 

** W. Zschietzschmann, “ Homer und die attische Bildkunst um 560,” Jahrb., ALV IAG st 
pp. 45-60; K. Friis Johansen, Iliaden: tidlig graesk Kunst, Copenhagen, 1934 (for the summary of 
this book I am indebted to Beazley’s review in J.H.S., LIV, 1934, pp. 84-85). The same situation 
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Recent re-appraisals by archaeologists of the role of Ionia in the eighth and 
seventh centuries “ are changing our traditional views as to the relative positions of 


is reported by Payne, op. cit., p. 137. The inscriptions on vases have a bearing on the Homeric 
literary activity of the sixth century in Athens. The labelling of figures is first seen in the Menalaos 
vase in the middle of the seventh century, followed by the Euphorbos vase of Rhodian manufacture, 
ca. 600. The frequent use of names on vases begins with the decade ca. 580-570. Commenting on 
this phenomenon Cook remarks, “I should imagine such naming had just become fashionable ” 
(Cl. Quar., XXX, 1937, p. 208). I believe a more likely explanation is that the infrequency of names 
on Geometric and Protoattic vases is to be associated with the general illiteracy of a society largely 
oral in character. The growth of literacy, reflected in the increase of inscriptions on vases ca. 580- 
570, is to be associated with the growth of literacy in the sixth century Athens. The increasing use 
of inscriptions on the vases of this period shows that the general public for whom these vases were 
meant was literate enough so that the vase painter could codrdinate the scenes on his vases with 
the scenes in the Homeric poems which were now becoming popular in the Panathenaia. Further- 
more, the growth of literacy enabled the vase painter (who was often a bad speller, as we see in 
vases ) to overcome the iconographic difficulties of generic scenes in earlier vases, such as the Thebes 
lebes where it is difficult to know whether the scene is the abduction of Helen by Paris, of Adriadne 
by Theseus or merely a farewell scene between the captain of a ship and his wife. 

7° As far as concerns Athens none of our sources refer to the public recitations of Homer 
before the sixth century (Diogenes Laertios, I,2,57; Plato, Hipparchos, 228b; Pausanias, VII, 
26,13; Cicero, De Orat., 3,137; Lykourgos, in Leocr., 102; Isokrates, Paneg., 159). The same is 
true of other parts of Greece. Herodotos mentions the activity of Homeric rhapsodes in Sikyon at 
the time of its tyrant, Kleisthenes (V, 67). The rhapsode Kynaithos introduced the Homeric poems 
into Sicily in 504 (Pindar, Schol. on Nem., II, 1); for a defense of the scholiast’s date against 
emendation cf. Wade-Gery, “ Kynaithos” in Greek Poetry and Life, Oxford, 1936, pp. 72-78. 
Maximus of Tyre (17,5a) gives further evidence of the lateness of the arrival of the Homeric poems 
in other parts of Greece. For recent re-examinations of the evidence for a Peisistratid recension 
cf. J. A. Davison, “ Peisistratos and Homer,” T.A.P.A., LXXXVI 1955, pp. 1-21 and R. Sealey, 
“From Phemios to Ion,” Rev. Et. Gr., LX X, 1957, pp. 343-351. Davison maintains that although 
an Ionian text of Homer probably antedates Peisistratos, it was brought to Athens by Hipparchos 
for the Panathenaia and this marks the introduction of the text of Homer in Athens. Sealey main- 
tains that the answer to the question, when were the Homeric poems written down, is the same 
as that to the question, when did the book trade arise in Greece, i.e. sometime between 550 and 450. 
I hope to show in a section of a forthcoming book that the fostering of the epic tradition in its 
entirety, i.e, Homeric and non-Homeric epics, is largely connected with Greek tyranny which has 
different dates (7th-6th centuries) in various parts of Greece. An aristocratic environment is neces- 
sary for the support of rhapsodes and epic recitations. The tyrants used the epic tradition, carried 
on orally by the rhapsodes who, like Shakespearean actors, may have had written text as. an 
aide-de-mémoire (often not followed faithfully), for ornament, for the entertainment of the people, 
and for reasons of political policy (cf. Herodotos V, 67 and rumors of Athenian interpolations). 
I believe with Else (Hermes, LXXXV, 1957, pp. 17-46) that the rpayw8és evolved from the Homeric 
paywdsds and that the Athenian state took over the role of the tyrants in offering entertainment to 
the people through the drama. The drama and not lyric poetry, as has been believed, undermines 
the epic tradition. For Aeschylus Homer was already a poet of the past. Homer and the other oral 
poets then largely become textbooks for the education of the young as we see in the Duris vase, in 
Plato’s account of fifth century education in the Republic and in Xenophon, Symp., III, 5. Perikles 
then renews the policy of the Peisistratids of a Homeric rhapsode recitation in the splendid Pana- 
thenaia of 442 (cf. Plutarch, Per., 13,11 and Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad, pp. 30-31, 77-78). 

27 Hanfmann, “ Ionia, Leader or Follower?,” H.S.C.P., LXI, 1953, pp. 1-37. For a warning 
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Ionia and the mainland. While in the mainland Athens was resplendent with Dipylon 
Geometric vases, and Boeotia and Corinth were not far behind in their art, Ionian 
culture was slower in maturing in phases other than the epic which usually flourishes 
in the frontiers of a culture. Archaeologists are now beginning to discard Panionism 
as an influence on mainland art, and it is emerging that, in comparison with the main- 
land, Ionia was on the whole backward in art. Ionia was, as Hanfmann points out, 
not a cultural leader but a colonial frontier region between Greece and Anatolia, 
“ something of a backwater from 700-650 B.c.” * This situation must be clearly kept 
in mind when one is speaking of an alleged direct Homeric influence on the mainland 
at the same time. This influence turns out to be a mirage engendered by our long- 
ingrained modes of thinking which see in Homer the fountainhead of all Greek culture, 
a notion largely engendered by Plato’s statement, @s tH “EAAdSa zemaidevKev otros 6 
mountyns (Rep. 606e). 

While archaeologists are now making us more cautious in speaking of Homeric 
influence on the mainland so early, field work in oral literature is making us see it 
as an ideé fixe of a literary mentality which is widely at variance with the workings of 
oral composition. I believe that oral poetry offers us a simpler solution for the presence 
of Homeric and non-Homeric formulae in Hesiod. One of the most valuable intuitions 
of Parry were his words on the subject of imitation in oral literature. ‘ It is not the 
place here,” he says, “to explain the varying degrees of repetitions written within 
the Homeric poem nor the use of Homeric phrases. That will be possible only in a 
larger study in which one will throw aside the idea of imitation, which has weighed 
so heavily on the early poetry outside of Homer, and take up repetitions as part of 
a traditional technique of verse-making. One will learn, I believe, a great deal about 
the nature of epic diction, of its use for different subjects, and by different poets or 
schools of poets and of its decline.” ** Parry’s and Lord’s later field work in recording 
both by dictation and disc the heroic poems of the Serbocroatian guslars and my own 
in Greece corroborate this keen observation. We now know from field experience 
with practising oral bards that the use of formulaic diction does not constitute grounds 
for alleged influence by one poet on another, as is the case in written literature, but 
rather points to the fact that oral poets, districts apart, compose by means of the 
same ready-made word groups which are part and parcel of a long epic tradition of 
oral diction. In no way was there evidence of direct copying of one from the other.®° 


against the tendency to find the origins of Hellenic culture and art in Asia cf. R. M. Cook, “ Ionia 
and Greece in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.c.,” J.H.S., LXVI, 1946, p. 67; cf. Desborough, 
B.S.A., XLII, 1948, p. 271; Payne, op. cit., pp. vii-viii, 124. 

ae Hanftmann, (255.6-P., EXT, 19535. 15. 

* H.S.C.P., LI, 1930, p. 90. There was a period in Homeric scholarship when the formulae of 
Homer were thought to be “literary imitations,” cf. Parry, L’Epithéte traditionélle dans Homer, 
Paris, 1928, p. 9. 


“For the workings of oral literature cf. Parry’s interviews with Southslavic guslars in 
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Heroic poems recorded in Epiros, Roumele, Peloponnesus, Crete and Cyprus reveal 
the presence of identical formulae, whose origin is a common tradition and not oral 
or literary contact between the singers involved. Such was the case also with Homer 
and Hesiod who drew from a common oral tradition. In the heroic poems of post- 
classical Greece, such as the Akritan, the klephtic ballads, and the long Cretan narra- 
tive poems, besides identical formulae we find regional formulae, which correspond 
to the non-Homeric formulae in Hesiod. We also find in these heroic poems the 
creation of formulae by analogy. In sum, genius apart, the modern Greek heroic 
poems exhibit orally the same problems as confront us in trying to explain the 
presence in Hesiod of Homeric and non-Homeric formulae. For the only proper 
explanation we must go and observe oral poets at work. A Balkan bard does not 
memorize verbatim another’s poem or vocabulary; he does not even recite his own 
poem twice the same within the same day. He may learn his basic formulaic vocabulary 
by hearing other poets in his district in a period of oral apprenticeship; he learns 
in the same way type-scenes and story themes which are no less traditional than the 
formulae. But when he reaches a stage of maturity he may borrow episodes from 
another poet, use the “design” of the story, but he will rework the material in his 
own way, with his own ornamentation,” using traditional formulaic diction. 

As the result of our understanding of the workings of oral poetry we must throw 
aside in oral literature the concept of imitation such as we find to be the case in 
studying of literary influence among later Greek writers, in the Roman imitation of 
Greek literature where significant phrases or imagery are involved. Nor are repeti- 
tions in these later instances so numerous as we find them in Homer and Hesiod. None 
of the formulaic repetitions in Hesiod involve conscious imitation of Homer for 
literary effect as we see in Virgil. The repetitions are invariably significant only as 
they have metrical value in oral verse-making. Classical scholarship of the past, which 
had no knowledge of oral literature, interpreted Homeric repetitions in Hesiod in 
the usual quellengeschichte technique of literary imitation. If we give up, as I believe 


Serbocroatian Heroic Songs, collected by Milman Parry, edited and translated by A. B. Lord, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1954, I, pp. 56-67, 225-245, 263-267, 289-292. In particular one should note “. . . 
no singer, even if he learned from a song book, reproduces it exactly” (p. 9). One of the singers 
claimed that upon hearing a song he can repeat it word for word (p. 241). Lord, however, points 
out in comparing this singer’s version and the one from which he learned it through hearing, that 
there is considerable variation. For a similar situation compare Murko’s remarks on an instance of 
collecting four versions from a singer and the changes noted (M. Murko, La Poéste Populaire 
Epique en Yougoslavie au debut du xx° Siécle, Paris, 1929, pp. 16-17). These results are inde- 
pendently corroborated by a Cretan singer’s two versions, recorded in the same day, on the Airborne 
Capture of Crete by the Germans in 1941. They differ considerably from each other. For a detailed 
study of the oral art as practised in Jugoslavia cf. A. B. Lord, The Singer of Tales, Cambridge, 


Mass., 1960. . ; 
$1 For a singer’s technique of ‘ ornamenting’ a song cf. Parry, Cl. Phil., XXI, 1936, p. 359 and 


Parry and Lord, op. cit., pp. 239-241. 
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we must, this approach to our problem, we must ask what historical grounds there are 
for assuming a common oral tradition between Homer and Hesiod. 

For the answer we must go to the survival of the Achaean tradition of oral poetry 
in the mainland after the Dorian Conquest. In fact, we know that it survived as late 
as the Protogeometric age, the date of the Ionian migration. Thucydides is emphatic 
in placing the migration from the Greek mainland to Ionia, which resulted in the 
Homeric epics, év 7oAX@ Xpdve after the Dorian invasion.” The migration came from 
Athens and was not a mere flotsam and jetsam of peoples of the fragmented Achaean 
world, but an organized Attic-Ionic migration, with a good leaven from Pylos. The 
pre-eminence of Athens at this time is indicated by the emergence of the new Proto- 
geometric style, with its emphasis on elegance rather than utility. The long interim 
posited by Thucydides “ is roughly the Protogeometric age, during which the ‘ Hel- 
lenic ’ civilization was in gestation. .. . It was probably when the Protogeometric style 
began to give away to the Geometric (perhaps about 900 B.c.) that the Hellenic 
Conquest of Ionia began.” * If this is the case, we have grounds for believing in the 
survival of the Achaean heritage from the tenth to the eighth century to influence 
mainland art and poetry independently of Homer. We hear of no destruction in the 
mainland after the Dorian invasion, resulting in a cultural gap from the tenth century 
to be filled by Homer. Thucydides is clear; the Achaean heritage survived in the 
mainland, and in the Protogeometric period it divided into two streams, the one going 
with the migration to Ionia, the other staying in the mainland and influencing the 
poetry and the ceramic art of the mainland, passing on into the classical period the 
Achaean tradition whose Hellenic character now is re-enforced by the Greek language 
of the Linear B tablets “ which show “ that the new certainty in language adds to 
the possibility of continuity in other forms.” * Surely the epic was one, as we shall see. 


8° Thucydides, I, 12,4. 

°8 Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad, p. 5. For the archaeological corroboration of Thucydides 
cf. Hanfmann, H.S.C.P., LXI, 1953, p. 11, where the migration is dated 850, and A.J.A., LII, 
1948, pp. 135-155; C. Roebuck, Cl. Phil., L, 1955, pp. 34-35, and notes 62-63; Lorimer, op. cit., 
pp. 458-460; Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, pp. 298-299; Mellink, A.J.A., LIX, 1955, 
pp. 231-240. The other current view of the date of the Ionian migration is the early part of the 
Protogeometric period, ca. 1000 B.c.; cf. Roebuck, Cl. Phil., L, 1955, p. 26 and note 5 on p. 37. 
Hanfmann’s dating and some interpretations are criticized by Mellink, A.J.A., LIX, 1955, p. 184; 
Cook, J.H.S., LXXV, 1955, pp. 157-158. The earlier dating, however, of the migration does not 
affect the argument about the survival of the Achaean tradition in the mainland, but does bring the 
Achaean tradition nearer to the destruction of the Mycenaean centers, allowing a longer period for 
the epic tradition in Ionia, 300 rather than 200 years. 

** Cf. M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge, 1956; T. B. L. 
Webster, “ Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” Antiquity, XXIX, 1955, pp. 10-14 and “ Early 
and Late in Homeric Diction,” Eranos, LIV, 1956, pp. 34-48; L. D. Richardson, “ Further Observa- 
tions on Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” Hermathena, LXXXVI, 1955, pp. 50-65. 

Pe E. L. Bennett’s review of Documents in Mycenaean Greek in Language, XXXIII, 1957, 
p. 
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Nor was the destruction that followed the Dorian invasion such as to result in a 
cultural vacuum. Wace sees no sign of any interruption in the evolution of culture. 
“ The ‘ return’ of the Dorians,” he says, “ or the coming of any other fresh tribes of 
the Greeks seems not to have caused any racial or cultural break, but only political or 
physical disturbances in which the seats of the mighty were overthrown.” ** Perhaps 
this is too optimistic a view of the facts that the centers of Mycenaean Greece were 
destroyed, the political organization broken (except perhaps in Athens ), the economic 
basis of Mycenaean society destroyed. The complexity of a highly developed culture 
was “ barbarized”” and a new complex had to be rewoven. This, however, is not to 
question the validity of the survival of oral tradition, for folk-memory, oral traditions, 
religious practices and beliefs are of a different order of things, and only a part of a 
culture, the real part, however, which enables it to survive and carry on. Yet despite 
the destruction the Achaean civilization emerges in the eighth century with marked 
vitality sufficient to characterize it not merely a survival but a revival. Nilsson has 
shown that classical mythology is a heritage from Mycenaean times; *’ this heritage 
could not all come from the Homeric poems for there are myths and sagas in 
Geometric art, in Boeotian art and poetry, in Archaic art and poetry, and later in 
drama that are not found in Homer. The heritage of megaron architecture, of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices shows that the continuity of the Achaean heritage is 
unbroken. Geometric art appears from the excavations of the Kerameikos to be 
survival of Mycenaean art and therefore presumably not the result of Dorian influence. 
Athens had a strong continuity in Mycenaean culture,” and her Geometric vases 
reflect the existence of non-Homeric local epics.” In Argos and Mycenae we see hero 
cults *° emerging in the eighth century and these are not to be explained by the arrival 
of the Homeric poems. The eighth century shows emphasis on the heroic age in the 
poetry of Homer, in the prominence of the age of heroes in the cycles of Hesiod, in 
mainland art and vases. The eighth century at home and abroad saw its present, 
marked by a new creative spirit, as a revival of ancestral glory. While the /iiad was 
being created in Ionia in the eighth century the mainland was far from a shadow. 
Boeotia shows in its poems a moral fibre, such as we only meet later in Solon and 
Aeschylus. The aristocracies of the mainland, such as the Bacchiadae, the vases for 
trade and in memoriam funeral use, Corinth’s leadership in shipbuilding and naval 


86 Wace, “ The Arrival of the Greeks,” Viking, 1954, p. 222. This paper, slightly altered, is 
published in C.W., XLVII, 1954, pp. 152-154; cf. Foreword by Wace in Mycenaean Documents, pp. 
xxix-xxxi. See also Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, London, 1933, p. 178; Lorimer, op. cit., p. 461; 
Desborough, op. cit., pp. 296-299. 

87 Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, Berkeley, 1932. 

88. Broneer, “ What Happened in Athens,” 4.J.A., LII, 1948, pp. 111-114; I. T. Hill, 
The Ancient City of Athens, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, pp. 8-21, 223-225. 

89 Webster, B.S.A., L, 1955, pp. 49-50 and Lustrum, I, 1, 1957, p. 92. 

4° Cook, ‘Eraipeta Maxedovixdv Srrovdav, IX, 1953, pp. 112-118. 
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warfare, colonization movements of the mainland in the West, all these taken together 
add up to the fact that there was a high level of culture in the mainland in the eighth 
century sufficient to make us cautious in accepting the Homeric poems as ex oriente lux. 

It is amazing to see how we have accepted the survival in the mainland of myths 
and sagas not found in Homer, yet have left a lacuna for mainland oral poetry by 
means of which much of this heritage was transmitted to the classical period. Paral- 
lels for the survival of folklore and oral poetry in nations which have been conquered 
or governed by aliens, even amid circumstances of as great destruction as is shown in 
the Dorian Conquest, show that cultural vacuum is by no means the necessary result 
of conquest. Examples of the oral continuity of culture within the post-classical 
tradition attest not only to its survival but its survival even when writing is known 
to exist. In the category of heroic poetry the modern Greek refugees from Pontus and 
Cappadocia brought back with them to Greece, on the occasion of the exchange of 
the minority populations between the Greeks and the Turks in 1922, oral ballads about 
Digenes Akritas, the Byzantine frontier hero of the ninth century about whom Bishop 
Arethas of Caesarea in the tenth century tells us wandering oral poets composed 
songs.’ The versions about Digenes Akritas collected from the refugees are variants 
of others about the same hero which are still sung in Cyprus, the Dodecanese, and 
Crete. This survival of folklore from Byzantine times into modern Greece, despite 
centuries of enslavement under the Turks, provides a parallel to the continuity of 
Achaean culture into the classical period. To this parallel may be added the amazing 
linguistic survival of the Greek language and oral poetry in Italy’s regions of Calabria 
and Terra d’Ottranto.** The survival until today of the Greek language and songs in 
the Greek-speaking villages in the southern defiles of Mount Aspromonte and in 
the villages not far from Reggio is further evidence of the longevity of folklore. This 
oral tradition of the Greek language and poetry goes back if not, as maintained by 


* Aaoypagia, IV, 1913-14, pp. 239-240. For a bibliography see II. Kadovapov, Acyevas *Akpitas, 
Athens, 1941, I, Introduction pp. Aé-y6’; H. Gregoire, ‘O Acyevjs *Axpitas, New York, 1942, pp. 14- 
16; J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites, Oxford, 1956, pp. 261-264. 

*’ For a selected collection of these songs cf. Aaoypadia, I, 1909-1910, pp. 169-275 and N. 
TloXirov, Exdoyat do 74 tpayovdia tis “EAAdSos, Athens, 1932, pp. 81-106; Kadovdpov, Avyevas ’Axpiras, 
pp. 205-253; A. SaxedAapiov, Ta Kurpaxa, Athens, 1890, II, pp. 9-63; =I. Pappaxidov, Kirpia "En, 
Nicosia, 1926; R. M. Dawkins, “‘ Some Modern Greek Songs from Cappadocia,” 4.J.A., XX XVIII, 
1934, pp. 112-122; A. A. IerpozovAov, “EXAnviKka Anuotixa Tpayovdsua, Athens, 1958, pp. 3-65. For 
recordings of Akritan heroic poems cf. my introduction to Folkways Library Album F. E. 4468 
(see above note 4), pp. 7-8, 12-23. 

** Cf. bibliography given in R. A. Hall, Bibliography of Italian Linguistics, Baltimore, 1941, pp. 
398-405 and in N. B. Topaddkn, At “EAAnviKat Kowdrytes Tob “EEwrepixod, ’"AOnva, LVIT, 1953, pp. 21-25; 
R. Weiss, “ The Greek Culture of South Italy in the Later Middle Ages,” Proceedings of tne 
British Academy, XXXVII, 1951, pp. 25-50; K. M. Setton, “ The Byzantine Background to the 
Italian Renaissance,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, C, 1956, pp. 2-17; S. C. 
Caratzas, L’Origine des Dialects Néo-Grecs de ’Italie Meridionale, Paris, 1958. 
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Rohl fs, to the Greek colonies in the sixth century B.c., at least to the Byzantine settle- 
ments of Greeks in Italy which commenced in the sixth century after Christ with the 
reconquest of Sicily and Southern Italy by Justinian’s generals, Belisarius and Narsis 
(534-554). This tide of Greeks joined a partly Greek population of peasants and 
shepherds persisting from antiquity and thus the knowledge of Greek became wide- 
spread again and has persisted with surprising vitality until recently, though it is now 
dying out. A similar example of the vitality of an oral survival of the Greek language 
and poetry may be seen in the settlement of Greeks in Cargese, Corsica.** These Greeks 
were a vigorous warlike group of families from the mountains of the Mané in Sparta 
who preferred exile to threatened subjugation by the Turks. They left their native 
land and settled in 1676 in Corsica. There they have preserved until modern times 
their Greek language and oral poetry which include ballads from the Digenes Akritas 
cycle. If one adds to these examples the vast number of modern Greek folksongs and 
folktales which contain themes and motifs from classical mythology, and survivals 
of classical religious beliefs and practises, as collected and commented upon by 
Schmidt, Polites, Lawson, Dawkins, Megas, and many others,** he will find in this 
aurea catena of the Greek tradition the most illuminating context in which to under- 
stand the continuity of the Achaean tradition from the days of Mycenae to the classical 
period, which is amply attested by the contents of the Linear B tablets. 

The Achaean oral tradition cannot have died out in the mainland during the 
Protogeometric and Geometric periods. As early as 1905 Nilsson ** posited the exist- 
ence, side by side with the heroic epic, of pre-Homeric oral literature composed in 
hexameters whose themes are practical arts, sailing and agriculture which emerge in 
the Works and Days. The Boeotian school of poetry with its emphasis on catalogues, 
genealogies, concern for the daily realities of practical life reflects the non-heroic 
aspects of Achaean oral poetry. It finds many parallels in the non-heroic oral poetry 


44G. Glanken, Les Grecs de Cargése (Corse), Leyden, 1951; H. F. Tozer, “ Modern Greek 
Ballads from: Corsica,” J.Ph, V1, 1876; pp: 191-205; ch J.AS., Til 1882) pp. 354-300) eae 
Fermor, Mani, Travels in the Southern Peloponnese, London, 1958, pp. 99-111. 

4° B. Schmidt, Griechische Marchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, Leipzig, 1877; N. Wodirov, Medérn 
éml tod Biov Tav vewrépwv ‘EAAjvov, Athens, 1871; J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1910; W. R. Halliday, Folklore Studies Ancient and Modern, London, 
1924; D. C. Hesseling, Charos, Leyden, 1897; R. G. Moravesik, “Il Caronte Bizantine,” Studi 
bizantini, III, 1931, pp. 47-68; G. Megas, Greek Calendar Customs, Athens, 1958; R. M. Dawkins, 
Modern Greek Folktales, Oxford, 1953, and More Greek Folktales, Oxford, 1955, especially pp. 
12-19. In 1953 I heard from a Cretan in the district of Sfakia a folktale which had the same theme 
as Herodotos’ thief in the King’s treasury (II, 121); for the survival of this theme cf. Dawkins, 
More Greek Folktales, p. 18. For the survival of the Alexander myth in modern Greek folklore cf. 
T. K. Savpiddxn, Mapa8dces cat Sofacta rept tod MeydAov *AXeEdvSpov, “Eraipeta MaxedovixGv Srovdav, IX, 
1953, pp. 385-419. 

46M. Nilsson, “ Kdrardo,” Rh. Mus., LX, 1905, pp. 161 ff. 
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of other ancient and modern peoples which have been studied by the Chadwicks.” 


The study of the formulaic language of Hesiod, as we have seen, shows the pres- 
ence of layers in the diction which go back to the early phases of Achaean poetry. 
Even in Hesiod’s own day we hear of contemporary mainland oral poets in the poetic 
contest in Euboea in which Hesiod himself participated. Their themes and diction 
would certainly be rooted in the mainland oral tradition which included the epic as 
the consciousness of the Achaean heroic age reflected in the Theban cycle and in 
Hesiod’s account of the heroic age show. Nor is Hesiod our only source for the 
survival of Achaean poetry. Kinkel’s Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta is a veritable 
thesaurus of epic poetry which shows the continuity of the epic on the mainland. Even 
if some of these poets are to be dated later than Homer and Hesiod their poems show a 
reworking of traditional themes and the use of traditional diction. The fact that in 
a ten-line fragment of the Thebats *“ we have seven oral formulae and that the non- 
Hesiodic Shield of Herakles, composed sometime in the late seventh or early sixth 
centuries,’ is 90% formulaic in its first hundred lines are indication that we are dealing 
with oral poetry. Until a systematic study of the formulaic texture of these frag- 
ments is made it cannot be known to what extent our surviving epic fragments are 
oral or literary, but the indications are that we are dealing with oral material emanat- 
ing, like the Theban cycle, from the oldest layers of the Achaean epic and revealing 
not only thematic independence from Homer but the vast repertory of Achaean sagas. 


It may be argued that the introduction of writing in the eighth century necessarily 
makes these epics literary. As we know from contemporary surviving oral traditions 
the knowledge of writing does not necessarily change at once long-ingrained habits 
of oral composition.” The art of writing, if familiar, may preserve an oral epic 
through dictation but it makes little or no difference to the practise of the oral art. 
The tenacity of the oral tradition ** existing even centuries after the printing press 
should make us wary of accepting the introduction of writing into Greece as the end 
of the oral tradition. It is hard for modern man who reads epics to realize that, in the 
period we are dealing with, an epic is natural only in an oral context. The long 


“7H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, Cambridge, 1932-1940, III, pp. 
727-853. 

Nr 2 | wiokel ct. Parry, Or, Ll 1930p, Ot 

*° R. M. Cook, “ The Date of the Hesiodic Shield,” Cl. Quar. XXXI, 1937, p. 208. 

°° Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “ The Introduction of the Alphabet into Oral Societies; some case- 
histories of conflict between oral and written literature,” Ipoogopd eis SriArwva IL. Kupiaxidyv, Salonika, 
1953, pp. 516-524. For the difficulty of an oral bard coinposing with the aid of writing cf. Lord’s 
experiment with a Jugoslav guslar who, trained in the oral tradition, failed miserably in producing a 
written poem, T.4.P.4., LXXXIV, 1953, p. 129. Singers even find it difficult to dictate their 
versions without the aid of the music. 

°* For a comprehensive study of oral poetry cf. the monumental work of the Chadwicks’, The 
Growth of Literature, Cambridge, 1932-1940, Vols. I-III. 
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rhapsode tradition is witness to this fact. That such was the case in Greece is seen in 
the recent study of Sealey * who gives evidence that the practise of oral composition 
in heroic poetry continued until the fifth century, with literary composition becoming 
a serious rival in the field of the lyric by the middle of the sixth century. This con- 
clusion finds corroboration for the longevity of the oral epic traditions not only in 
modern nations but as Professor Albright reminds us “ even in such literate regions 


as Egypt and Babylonia, or later Iran, India, and China, literary composition was 
mostly oral.” © 


The fragments of early Greek epic poetry and the surviving testimony about 
them show a widely spread oral atlas on the Greek mainland. In Corinth we have a 
considerable epic activity which is not surprising in view of the close connection 
between tyranny and the support it gave to epic poetry. The court life of the Bac- 
chiadae and the presence of epic themes in early Corinthian vases explain the vitality 
of the epic associated with Eumelos (8th century ?)** who is the author of Corinthiaca, 


52 Sealey, Rev. Et. Gr., LXX, 1957, pp. 312-351. 

°° AJ.A., LIV, 1950, p. 164. Just when the Homeric poems were committed to writing constitutes 
the major problem in recent Homeric studies. In dealing with this problem we must distinguish clearly 
between “ preservation ” and publication for a reading public. Three views hold the field: 1) Lord’s 
suggestion of an orally dictated text by Homer himself to a scribe within his own lifetime, when 
writing is available for such a purpose (T.A.P.A., LXXXIV, 1953, pp. 124-134). This would 
account for the excellence of the poems in their present status, a feature not warranted if we assume 
a later commitment to writing, for no bard tells a tale exactly as he heard it. (For a parallel we have 
in The Song of Daskaloyiannes, a Cretan heroic poem dated 1786, a detailed description of an oral 
bard dictating the text of his poem to a scribe, cf. Notopoulos, 4.J.P., LX XIII, 1952, pp. 233-236.) 
For other views of the commitment of Homer’s oral text to writing in his own lifetime cf. Wade- 
Gery, The Poet of the Iliad, pp. 11-14; Bowra, Homer and lus Forerunners, Edinburgh, 1955, pp. 
11-13; Page, The Homeric Odyssey, pp. 140-141. 2) Commitment of the texts to writing after 
Homer’s lifetime, sometime in the seventh century. For recent statements cf. Lorimer, op. cit., p. 
526, Davison, T.A.P.A., LXXXVI, 1955, pp. 6, 21. These texts at this time were not for a reading 
public but bardic texts for practising rhapsodes; cf. Krarup, Eranos, LIV, 1956, pp. 28-33. It is 
not clear what role the rhapsodes played, that of a bard capable of creating poems himself or the 
picture of the rhapsode that we get in the Jon of Plato. For the increasing tendency to regard the 
earlier rhapsodes as the former cf. Sealey, Rev. Et. Gr., LXX, 1957, pp. 312-318. There is no 
doubt that the Homeric bardic texts could be recited faithfully. An illiterate old Cretan, age 90, 
not an oral poet, when tested from a printed text of the long Cretan epic-romance Erotokritos, which 
runs over 10,000 lines, recited verbatim passage after passage, selected by me from the written text 
at random. The real problem lies in connecting a faithful reproduction of Homer’s oral text through 
oral transmission to a literary text in the seventh century. The practise of oral poetry is against such 
a verbatim transmission of an oral text. 3) A Peisistratid recension ; for recent examinations of this 
problem cf. Davison, loc. cit., and Sealey, loc. cit.; cf. also note 26 supra. Just when Hesiod and the 
mainland and non-Homeric Ionic epics were committed to writing is a problem left to sheer con- 
jecture. Are their texts to be associated with the Homeric commitment to writing or later perhaps 
when, at the end of a dying tradition, people wished to preserve a faded glory through writing, a 
phenomenon observed in the eighteenth century and going on until today, when the commitment 
to writing (on disc or tape) has become a marked phenomenon in dying oral societies ? . 

64 Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, I, pp. 185-195 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Griechische Litera- 
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an annalistic epic, a Bougonia, a Europia, and a Nostos. We hear of another Corin- 
thian epic poet, Aison, a mere name.” It is probable that the Corinthian epic contained 
themes reflected in early Corinthian vases, and dealt with old sagas on Sisyphos, 
Medea, and Glaukos-Bellerophon which Pindar used as sources in Olympian Odes, 
XIII. Other parts of Greece show a similar survival of the Achaean epic. In Troizen 
we hear of Hagias who composed a Nostoi in five books.” In Boeotia we have a refer- 
ence to Hegesinos associated with Askra, and to Chersias of Orchomenos, whose date 
is ca. 620 B.c.** We can assume in Boeotia a continuity of the epic from the time of 
Hesiod. In the mainland we have also the Carmen Naupactium, composed by Karkinos 
of Naupaktos, which seems to be connected with the Hesiodic school of poetry.” In 
Sparta we have in the eighth century the poet Kinaethon (to be distinguished from 
the rhapsode Kinaethos of Chios) who composed the Telegonia, an Oedipodia, the 
Ilias parva, and a Heraclea.” The fact that another poet from Sparta, Demodokos, 
took Herakles as his subject,** and that we have other references to the epics Minyas, 
Theseis, and the Thesprotia shows that the mainland epic took regional heroes for its 
themes,” even as modern Greek heroic poetry. The revival of the hero cult of 
Menelaos at Sparta in the eighth century shows a strong epic tradition which 
accounts for the survival in Sparta of the heroic dpery and the epic diction in the 
elegies of Tyrtaios in the seventh century. The survival of the Achaean epic poetry 
in the mainland is aptly attested by these epics and epic poets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries. 

The Achaean epic left some other mainland vestiges whose implications are just 
beginning to be fully understood by Homeric scholarship. These vestiges take the 
form of hexameter inscriptions containing noun-epithet formulae and other types of 


tur-Geschichte, Munich, 1929, I, pp. 291-292, where he questions the date of Eusebios for Eumelos; 
for the heroic sagas on Protocorinthian and early Corinthian vases cf. Payne, op. cit., pp. 124-143; 
F. Brommer, Bellerophon, Marburger Winckelmann-Program 1952/54; T. J. Dunbabin, “ Bel- 
jerophon, Herakles, and Chimaera,” Studies D. M. Robinson, II, p. 1164. 

°° Schmid-Stahlin, of. cit., p. 291. 

x bid. p29), note 2. 

57 Allen, op. cit., p. 64. 

°$ Kinkel, op. cit., pp. 207-208 ; Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., p. 292. For the sagas in early Boeotian 
art cf. Hampe, Sagenbilder und die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst seiner Zeit. 

°° Kinkel, op. cit., pp. 198-202; Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., pp. 292-293; P. Mazon, Hésiode, 
Paris, 1928, p. xiv. 

°° Kinkel, op. cit., pp. 196-198; Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., p. 293. For the existence of heroic 
sagas in Sparta in the seventh century cf. E. A. Lane, “ Lakonian Vase Painting,” B.S.A., XXXIV, 
1933-34, pp. 162-168; Davison, T.A.P.A., LXXXVI, 1955, pp. 13-15. For a Pylian epic cf. F. 
Boelte, “ Ein pylisches Epos,” Rh. Mus., LXXXIII, 1934, pp. 319-347; Wade-Gery, 4.J.A., LII, 
1948, pp. 115-118. 

* Kinkel, op. cit., p. 262; Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., p. 293. For Herakles themes on Geometric 
vases, reflecting non-Homeric sagas, cf. Webster, Lustrum, I, 1, 1957, pp. 92-93. 

*? Kinkel; op. cit., pp. 215-218. 
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formulaic diction. These inscriptions are found on stone and vases of the eighth 
century. Their date is concurrent with the composition of the Homeric epics in Ionia 
or in the interval before Homer’s poems had sufficient time to cross over to the 
mainland. The Perachora inscriptions (750-650 B.c.) contain the formula “Hpa 
Aeve | Wdevos], Mevor€évan [”Hpar|* which come not from Homer but from the Achaian 
mainland epic. Furthermore, the formula fexaBddou dpyvporé€ou,* found in the Man- 
tiklos bronze, dedicated at the end of the eighth century, is a formula of the mainland 
epic, and the concluding formula of the second line, yapi¢erzav dpou[ Bdv] is the main- 
land counterpart of Homer’s formula xapieooav dpouBjv.’ The hexameter inscription 
of the Geometric oinochoe from Athens,” dated not later than the end of the third 
quarter of the eighth century, 6s viv épxnortaév mavtwv aradérara waiter, not only shows 
proficiency in the use of the hexameter in Athens, the result of a long tradition of 
mainland poetry, but it contains a parallel survival in Athens of a metrical analogue 
of the Homeric formula, occupying the same metrical postion, 
ot 8 eis Opxnorvy Te Kai iwepdecoav aodynv (a 421, o 304; cf. N 731, © 261) 


If we combine this formula with that in another line of Homer, 


Os Viv TOV ApioTros “AxaLav evxerat eivar (A 91) 


we have the creation of the entire formula of the Athenian inscription occupying the 
portion of the line up to the caesura (6s viv 6pynordv). The skill in hexameter com- 
position in the eighth century is not confined to the mainland but extends even to the 
West where the Mycenaean civilization had spread. In Ithaca we have fragments of 
a hexameter inscription on a vase dated in the eight century."” What is most sur- 
prising, however, is the cup of Nestor with a metrical inscription found in October 
1954 in the excavation of the Necropolis of Pitecusa, a Euboean colony.” Dated on 
the basis of Geometric vases the inscription belongs to the eighth century: 


Néoropos: €[... |e: evor| ov]: torépiov: 
hos & a&Xv> 168€ 7[te|ou: worepilo] : adtixa Kevov 


hipep|os: hap |éoer: kadduore[ ba ]vo: “Adpodires 


68 P, Friedlander and H. B. Hoffleit, Epigrammata, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1928, nos. 10, 
34, where bibliography for each inscription is cited. 

64 Epigrammata, no. 35. 

85 Odyssey, y 58. 

86 Epigrammata, no. 53; cf. Webster, B.S.A., L, 1955, p. 39. 

87 B.S.A., XLIII, 1948, p. 82, pl. 34 (no. 490). 

68 G. Buchner and C. F. Fusso, “ La coppa di Nestore e un’ inscrizione metrica da Pitacusa dell’ 
viii secolo av. Chr.,” Lincet Rendiconti, X, 1955, pp. 215-234. 
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In this inscription Néoropos occupies the same metrical position as it does in y 452; 
hos & dv is paralleled in A 306; hipepos haspéoe is close to T 446, A 89, & 328; and 
kat\uorepdvov “Adpodirns is a noun-epithet formula found in Hymn to Demeter 251, 
295, and Tyrtaios 2,1. This inscription reveals a surprisingly early instance of en- 
jambment which attests the ability of the poet to pass beyond the coincidence of the 
thought and diction within the boundary of the same verse. These hexameter formulae 
found in inscriptions, whose date prevents influence from Homeric texts, are survivals 
on the mainland of the traditional technique of oral verse-making of the Achaean 
epics.°° The hexameters are committed to writing because they serve as dedications. 
As potsherds reveal the splendor of a lost world, so do these inscriptions with their 
inlaid oral formulae reveal the existence on the mainland of the Achaean epic which 
made possible these inscriptions and their technique in a century when Homeric 
influence is inconceivable. 

The diction of the Achaean epic was an epic koine with a core of Arcado-Cyprian 
diction which was overlaid with Aeolic and later with Attic-Ionic. It is a traditional 
language in which early and late forms existed side by side. It pervades the mainland, 
Ionia, and the West. The fact that Tyrtaios, a Dorian, used in the seventh century 
the Attic-Ionic diction of epic poetry “ shows how pervasive the influence of the 
Achaean epic was on both sides of the Aegean. Except for the survival of the epic 
komme in various parts of the mainland it would never have been possible for the 
Homeric poems to be introduced later to places like Sparta where the Doric dialect 


6° Cf. Wackernagel, Glotta, VII, 1916, p. 176. 

7 Though it is generally assumed that the Doric and the other western Greek dialects are the 
latest arrivals in the Greek peninsula, it is apparent that the Dorians were long enough in Greece 
to absorb traces of pre-Doric speech, i.e., Aeolian or Arcado-Cyprian (cf. C. D. Buck, The Greek 
Dialects, Chicago, 1955, p. 8) and to share in the Achaean culture. The Spartan Kleomenes is 
attesting to a historical truth when he tells the priestess on the Acropolis, *Q yévat, add’ 0d Awpieds 
cit, GAN’ ’Axatds (Herodotos, V, 72). This and other references in Herodotos (I, 56,2; 57,3; VI, 
95; VII, 94-95; VIII, 44,2) suggest that the Dorians were sufficiently long in Greece to absorb the 
Achaean koine in which to compose oral epics of their own in the seventh century, to understand the 
poetry of Tyrtaios, composed in the Homeric language, and Homer when he was brought by 
rhapsodes to Sparta. The cultural level of the Spartans before Lykourgos’ military reforms must 
have been high enough to cultivate the epic no less than the fine arts as shown by the excavations 
at Sparta in 1912. The use of the Homeric dialect by the Dorians is no more odd than 1) the use 
of the Doric (not any specific Doric dialect but an artificial composite diction showing many of the 
Doric characteristics) in the choral lyric whether composed by a Dorian or a Boeotian like Pindar or 
an Ionian like Simonides and Bacchylides ; 2) the use of Ionic by Hippokrates of Kos, a Dorian (cf. 
Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 15); or 3) the use of the Lesbian dialect by Theokritos in three of his 
idylls. We must get used to the notion that the literary dialects in Greek literature are for the most 
part mixed and artificial and do not correspond to the spoken dialects or the mature dialect of the 
author. The Greeks had originally an oral koine, then later a variety of literary koine long before 
the Hellenistic koine. Greece, ever since the days of Homer, is a land where dvdn 8 ddAdwv yAdooa 
pepeypevn (Od. + L75')e 
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was the spoken language of the people. What made Homer pan-Hellenic in the sixth 
century was not the fact that the districts of Greece, which spoke dialects different 
from the Attic-Ionic, learned through schooling the dialect of Homer in order to 
hear and enjoy him; on the contrary, the rhapsode who spread the Homeric poems 
could find appreciative audiences only because these people had surviving a knowledge 
of the epic diction which they had never lost. It cannot be claimed that the epic 
dialect of Homer was adapted from Homer by the epic and elegiac poets of the 
mainland. The introduction of a new dialect involves an insurmountable obstacle in 
communication between the poet and his audience. The mainland had a tradition of an 
oral epic kunstsprache which must have been to the peoples of the mainland what the 
New Testament koine used by the Greek Church today is to the modern Greeks, who 
in everyday language use different dialects of the demotic. Yet by a continuity of 
oral tradition of hearing the Mass and the Gospel in church ever since the Early 
Church they by and large understand the New Testament koine though they do not 
speak it. Such must have been the case with the epic diction in all parts of Greece. 
It had come down to them from Achaean times and enabled them to understand the 
Achaean oral tradition in their mainland oral poets and in Homer, when rhapsodes 
spread his poems on the mainland. 

Now that it is emerging with some clearness that the Achaean epic survived the 
Dorian Conquest we have a more satisfactory explanation for the presence in Hesiod 
of non-Homeric and Homeric formulae. The Homeric repetitions in Hesiod are the 
basic oral vocabulary of the Achaean epic, surviving in two streams after the lonian 
migration—the Ionian in Homer and the mainland stream in Hesiod and the other 
early epic poets. Though the two streams join later in the mainland, we must not in 
our account of early Greek poetry indulge in torepov mpdrepov ‘OunpiKas. 


James A. NotopouLos 
Trinity COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


A DECREE OF THEMISTOKLES FROM TROIZEN’ 


ARBLE stele (Fig. 1), broken at the bottom, worn on the left side, and slightly 
chipped on the right side, with the surface on the left severely damaged. The 
cymation at the top, 0.055 m. high, is broken. 


Height, 0.595 m.; width, 0.34 m. at the top, 0.35 m. at line 2, 0.375 m. at the 
bottom; thickness, 0.065 m. at the top, 0.085 m. at the bottom. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m.-0.009 m. in lines 2-3, 0.005 m.-0.007 m. in lines 4-48. 


Bey 15330. 


In line 1 I restore [Geot]. I thought at first that traces of the word, at least of the 
last three letters of it, were still visible on the photograph, and the marks which I 
interpreted as letters may be seen in Figure 1. But a colleague in Athens who has 
examined the stone reports that no traces of the word are now to be seen. I believe 
that, even if not read, it should be restored, and I assume that the letters were cut 
where the surface is lost at the left or perhaps on the moulding above the inscribed 
surface proper. One notes that there was ample room beneath the moulding for the 
inscription of this line. The letters of lines 2 and 3 are spaced farther apart than those 
of the rest of the inscription. From line 4 on there is a stoichedon pattern of 42 letters 
(ca. 0.0075 m. for each letter), except that lines 38-41 have 43 letter-spaces. In lines 13 
and 33, also, the final zota is an extra stoichos. In line 16 the IK of kai Ko at the end 
share a single letter-space, followed by a small omikron. In line 44 the final zota occu- 
pies an extra space (probably also in line 46) and the preceding !O share a single space. 
There are faint guide lines. Occasionally the cross-bar of alpha was omitted or cut 
so lightly as to be no longer visible, e.g., the final alphas in lines 22 and 30. 

The letter-forms are of the late fourth century B.c.: theta, omikron, and omega 


* The inscription was examined by the writer in the summer of 1959, at which time it was in a 
collection of inscriptions and minor antiquities housed first in a kapheneion in the village of Troizen 
and later transferred to the old school house. It has now (June, 1960) been moved to the 
Epigraphical Museum in Athens. I make grateful acknowledgment to Professor John Papade- 
metriou, Director of Antiquities, for his kind permission to publish the inscription, and to the 
Trustees of the Bollingen Foundation whose assistance made possible my trip to Greece. I have 
had the privilege of unstinted advice and encouragement from Spyridon Marinatos, B. D. Meritt, 
A. E. Raubitschek, H. T. Wade-Gery, and other members of the Institute for Advanced Study and 
of Princeton University, to all of whom I am most grateful. All that I print has benefited greatly 
from their comments and suggestions, though this does not mean that they are in agreement on 
all points. It is also a pleasure to thank my patient friends and colleagues of Philadelphia for much 
fruitful discussion. Eugene Vanderpool in Athens has helped in more ways than I can mention. 
I would note that, although the text presented here is as full and accurate as I have been able to 
make it, more can probably be won by continued work with the stone. 
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small; middle bar of epsilon slightly shorter ; phi and psi slightly taller; the free ends 
of strokes slightly thickened. Cf. J. Kirchner, Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum’, 
Berlin, 1948, No. 62 (J.G., IT’, 244; 337/6 B.c.) and No. 70 (1.G., II’, 494; 303/2 
B.C.) ; 1.G., 1V’, 1, Tab. 6, No, 103 (Epidauros, 340-330 z.c.). 

As to the provenience of the stone, it is said to have been brought into the 
village of Troizen (Damala) recently by Christos Phourniades of Poros from the 
perwolion of a certain Anargyros Titires near by, but is thought by the villagers to have 
been found by Legrand in the course of his excavations at the ruined church of Haghia 
Soteira. It is likely enough that it came from the church, which was the source of a 
number of inscriptions (J.G., IV, 762, 774, 782, 784, 787, 788, 789, 791, 794, 795, 
797, 820), but it seems unlikely that Legrand, who explored the vicinity of the church 
in 1893 and was a conscientious collector of inscriptions, found and neglected it.’ 
Haghia Soteira was thought by Welter to be near the north side of the ancient agora 
where, following Pausanias’ description (II, 31), he placed the stoa of the Athenian 
women and the precinct of Apollo Thearios,* both of which are reasonable locations 
for the erection of the stone: the stoa since it contained statues of women and children 
who had sought refuge in Troizen in 480 B.c., and the precinct of Apollo Thearios 
since it is mentioned in a number of inscriptions as the place where inscriptions are 
to be set up.* No systematic excavation of the agora area has as yet been undertaken. 
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2 For Legrand’s trial trenches at Haghia Soteira in 1893, see B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, pp. 285-287. 

8 See G. Welter, Troizen und Kalaureia, Berlin, 1941, pp. 16-19, pl. 2 (I see no justification for 
Welter’s assertion [p. 17] that the statues in the stoa were really votive dedications to Artemis 
Soteira) and E. Meyer, P. W., R.E., s.v. Troizen, col. 629. 

4Cf. I.G., IV, 748, lines 13-16 (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 162), and 755, lines 9-11; Jahreshefte, 
XI, 1908, p. 71, line 3, and p. 72, lines 5-6. Pausanias said it was the oldest shrine of the city and 
that it was founded by Pittheus (II, 31, 6). 
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TRANSLATION 
The Gods. 


Resolved by the Council and the People on the motion of Themistokles, son of Neokles, 
of the deme Phrearrhoi: to entrust the city to Athena the Mistress of Athens and to 
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all the other gods to guard and defend from the Barbarian for the sake of the land. 
The Athenians themselves and the foreigners who live in Athens are to remove their 
women and children to Troizen . . . the archegetes of the land... . The old men and 
the movable possessions are to be removed to Salamis. The treasurers and the 
priestesses are to remain on the acropolis protecting the possessions of the gods. 

All the other Athenians and foreigners of military age are to embark on the 200 
ships that lie ready and defend against the Barbarian for the sake of their own freedom 
and that of the rest of the Greeks, along with the Lakedaimonians, the Corinthians, the 
Aiginetans, and all others who wish to share the danger. 

The generals are to appoint, starting tomorrow, 200 trierarchs, one to a ship, 
from among those who have ancestral land in Athens and legitimate children and 
who are not older than fifty; to these men the ships are to be assigned by lot. They 
are also to enlist marines, 20 to a ship, from men between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, and four archers to a ship. They are also to assign the petty officers to the 
ships at the same time that they allot the trierarchs. The generals are also to write 
up the names of the crews of the ships on white boards, taking the names of the 
Athenians from the lexiarchic registers, the foreigners from those registered with 
the polemarch. They are to write up the names assigning the whole number to 200 
equal divisions and to write above each division the name of the trireme and trierarch 
and the names of the petty officers so that each division may know on which trireme it 
is to embark. When all the divisions have been composed and allotted to the triremes, 
the Council and the generals are to complete the manning of the 200 ships, after 
sacrificing a placatory offering to Zeus the Almighty, Athena, Victory, and Poseidon 
ihe Securer, 

When the manning of the ships has been completed, with one hundred of them 
they are to meet the enemy at Artemision in Euboia, and with the other hundred of 
them they are to lie off Salamis and the rest of Attika and keep guard over the land. 

In order that all Athenians may be united in their defense against the Barbarian, 
those who have been sent into exile for ten years are to go to Salamis and to stay there 
until the People come to some decision about them, while those who have been deprived 
of citizen rights .... 


We have here the text of the famous decree of Themistokles of 480 B.c. It was 
clearly referred to by Herodotos (VII, 144, 3):° €60€€ ré odu pera 70 xpynorypvov 
Bovdevopévouwe émidvra emt tiv “EAd8a tov BaépBapov SéxerOar THoe vyvot Tavdnpel, TO 


5 See the commentary below on lines 5-6 and 17. That a formal decree was involved here was 
recognized by R. W. Macan, Herodotus, the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books, London, 1908, 
ad loc., but he did not identify it with the evacuation decree because of the early date and the 
failure to mention Salamis. I doubt, however, that Herodotos knew a text of the decree, and 
certainly not of the latter part. 
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be@ meMopévovs, dua “EXXjvev rotor Bovdopévowor; read in public by Aischines, along 
with the decree of Miltiades before Marathon and the Ephebic Oath (Demosthenes, 
XIX, 303 with scholia, and 311); quoted by Plutarch (Themistocles, 10, 4 [Teub- 
ner]): (OeusoroKAhs) Kparnoas Sé 7H yroun WHidirpa ypade,, THY wev TOW TapaKaTa- 
bécbar rH AOnva TH AOnvav pedeovon, rods & év HAukia Tavras €uBaivew eis Tas TPLNpELs, 
maidas S€ Kat yuvaikas Kal avdpamoda oe@lev Exacrov as av Stvnrar; quoted and para- 
phrased by Ailios Aristeides (XLVI, Vol. II, p. 256 Dindorf [hereafter referred to as 
Aristeides XLVI]; cf. scholia, Vol. III, p. 600): (Qeuuorokdfjs) ypade 76 Undine 
TovTo, THY pev TOAW TapaKxaTabécbar "AOnva “AOnvav pedeovon watdas S€ Kat yuvatkas 
eis Tpolnva trexbéabat, Tovs b€ mpec Bras eis Sahapiva, rods 8 ardovs EuBav7as eis Tas 
Tpinpers Urrep THs edevSepias aywvilerOa, and again (XIII, Vol. I, pp. 225-226 Dindorf 
[hereafter referred to as Aristeides XIII]): ocvveddres €Ewfev otcav TH Toe THY 
drrakny Whpirpa mowovrar, THY wey TOAW émuiTpépar TH TohLoyw Hed, Taldas dé Kat 
yuvatkas eis Tpolnva mapaxatabéc ba, adroi dé yupvabévres TOV TEpiTTaV TpoBarec bat 
TV Oddarrav; and frequently alluded to and, as is now evident, echoed throughout 
ancient literature.° 


®° The decree is also mentioned explicitly by Libanios, Declamationes, IX, 38, and clearly 
implied by Thucydides, I, 18, 2 (S:avonbévres éxdureiv thy roAW Kal dvacKkevacdpevot és Tas vats éxBavres 
vautixol éyevovto), and Cicero, De Officws, III, 11, 48 (statuerent), as well as by the frequent 
references to Themistokles having persuaded the Athenians to leave the city: Aischines Socraticus, 
pp. 33-34 Krauss; Isokrates, XV, 233; Demosthenes, XVIII, 204; Cicero, ad Atticum, VII, 11, 
3, and X, 8, 4; Nepos, Themistocles, 2, 7 (cf. scholia Bobiensia on Cicero, Pro Sestio, 141); 
Quintilian, IX, 2, 92; Frontinus, Strategemata, I, 3, 6; Plutarch, Cimon, 5, 2, and Moralia, 205 C 
(cf. Pompeius, 63, 2, and Agesilai et Pompei Comparatio, 4, 2); Justin, II, 12, 13-16; St. John 
Chrysostom, Homul. in S. Matth., 33, 4; Souda, s.v. avetrev. 

The whole operation is most commonly referred to by some form of the words of Thucydides 
exhureiv tHv wodw (cf. Lysias, II, 33 and 40; Isokrates, VI, 43 and 83, XV, 233; Aischines Socraticus, 
pp. 33-34 Krauss; Demosthenes, VI, 11, and XVIII, 204; scholia on Demosthenes, XIX, 303; 
Philochoros, Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, no. 328, Frag. 116 = Aristotle, Frag. 399 Rose; Pausanias, II, 
31, 7; Cicero, Frontinus, Plutarch, Justin, and Souda, locc. citt.), but Quintinian’s nam Themistocles 
suassisse existimatur Athemensibus, ut urbem apud deos deponerent, quia durum erat dicere, ut 
relinquerent (IX, 2, 92) shows that the phrase did not occur in the decree and that the idea was 
expressed by the euphemism of the opening sentence. 

Other ancient references to the decree will be cited in the commentary under the relevant lines 
of the inscription. See also the numerous references to the oracle of the “ Wooden Walls,” of 
Herodotos, VII, 141, 3-4, for which consult H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic 
Oracle, Oxford, 1956, II, no. 95. 

For discussion of the decree, see A. Bauer, Themistokles, Merseburg, 1881, pp. 130-131, who 
doubted that it was genuine (his claim, pp. 148-149, that Aristeides’ citation derived from Plutarch 
is demonstrably incorrect) ; P. Krech, De Crateri Yyndicpdtev Svvayoy9, Diss. Berlin, Greifswald, 
1888, pp. 43-48; G. Busolt, Gr. Geschichte,’ II, Gotha, 1895, p. 691, note 3; F. Jacoby, Frag. Gr. 
Hist., 111 B, Suppl., pp. 81-82 (commenting on Kleidemos, Frag. 21) who believed that the passage in 
Herodotos required the assumption of a decree of the people but was doubtful that Themistokles 
was the proposer (and it must be admitted that the reference to him in our text is in fourth- 
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From lines 40-44 it is clear that the decree must have been passed before Arte- 
mision and Thermopylai, that is, well before mid-August of 480 p.c.; the arrange- 
ments described here would have taken some time to put into effect.’ Aristotle (Ath. 
Pol., 22, &) dates the recall of the ostracized to the archonship of Hypsichides, and 
even if our text is not that of the final amnesty decree (see the commentary on lines 
44-48) it is necessarily prior to it and so again before mid-summer of 480 B.c. In 
Herodotos (VIII, 142, 3) the Spartans speak of the Athenians losing two harvests, 
which would put the beginning of their evacuation before mid-June.’ 

Themistokles’ policy ever since his ship-building program was begun must 
always have been to emphasize a naval defense. According to Plutarch (Themistocles, 
7, 1), even before the Tempe expedition émexeipa rods modtras éuBuBdlew eis tas 
Tpunpes, KaL THY TOW emeleV exdudvTAs OS TporwTdTo THS “EAAddos aravtav 7H Bap- 
Bap xara Oddarrav.” But since the people objected he led a large force with the 
Lakedaimonians to Tempe (cf. Herodotos, VII, 173; Diodoros, XI, 2, 5); this was 
while Xerxes was at Abydos (Herodotos, VII, 174), that is, in May.’® The Greeks 
returned from Thessaly to the Isthmus, where it was decided to defend Thermopylai 
and Artemision (Herodotos, VII, 175), a decision probably taken while Xerxes was 
at Doriskos on his way from Sestos to Therme ( Diodoros, XI, 3, 9 and 4, 1), in June. 
The decision must have been reported by Themistokles and his colleagues to the 
Athenians and put into effect by them in this decree.’ According to Plutarch 


century form) and felt that the name of Nikagoras, the proposer of the Troizenian decree described 
after this decree in Plutarch (Themistocles, 10, 5) belonged to the Attic decree. Jules Labarbe, 
La loi navale de Thémistocle, Paris, 1957, pp. 135-136, has the fullest discussion; he preferred 
Plutarch’s version to that of Aristeides (op. cit., pp. 135-136, note 3). Cobet, Mnemosyne, N.S. VI, 
1878, p. 145, rightly saw that Aristeides melius quam Plutarchus verba Themistoclis nobis con- 
servavit. Furthermore, Aristeides has all the items he quotes in the same order as in the decree, 
whereas Plutarch has the women and children come after the men of military age. Cicero and 
Nepos have different initial clauses, but thereafter their points come in the order of the decree. 

7On the chronology of Xerxes’ march, see G. Busolt, Jahrb. fiir cl. Phil, CXXXV, 1887, 
pp. 33 ff. ; idem, Gr. Geschichte, II, p. 673, note 9; J. A. R. Munro, C.A.H., IV, p. 300 with note 1; 
Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,* 1V, 1, Stuttgart, 1939, p. 352, note 1. 

® Noted by Munro, J.H.S., XXII, 1902, p. 320, who thought the evacuation may have begun 
after the return from Tempe. 

® With mpoowrdrw rhs “EAAd60s compare the first oracle of Herodotos, VII, 140, 2: Aurov peby’ 
éayara. yoins | dopata Kol TOALOS TpoxXoeBeos GKpa KapyVva. For the rest, cf. Herodotos’ paraphrase of 
the decree (Vil, 144, 3) TOV BapBapov béxeabar TOL vqvat Tavenpel. Cf. also Labarbe, La lot navale, 
pp. 120-121. 

10 Something of this early attempt to put his policy into effect may be reflected in Nepos, 
Themistocles, 3, 1, where, after having described the decree, Nepos goes on to say that this plan 
pleris . . . civitatibus displicebat, and so picked troops were sent to fight at Thermopylai with 
Leonidas. In any case, Nepos seems to have confused the Athenian and Hellenic deliberations. 

11'The decision is accurately summarized by Isokrates (IV, 90): 8ueAdpevor tov Kivdvvov, Aaxe- 
Baipdvior pev els MepportdAas mpos 70 weldv — — —, 01 8 jpérepor marépes en’ ’Aptepiovov — — —. 
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(Themistocles, 7, 2), the Athenians after Tempe were more inclined to agree with 
Themistokles “about the sea”? and he was sent with ships to Artemision to guard 
the straits. 

The decree must also have been subsequent to Apollo’s second oracle, that of the 
“ Wooden Walls ” (Herodotos, VII, 141), on the basis of which Themistokles per- 
suaded the Athenians to adopt a resolution which, though reported briefly, agrees with 
our decree (VII, 144, 3). Herodotos’ chronology here is vague but some scholars had 
already, with good reason, put the oracle after Tempe and before Thermopylai.” Thus 
the evidence combines to show that the decree is to be dated after May and before 
July of 480 B.c., and most probably early in June. 

The decision to evacuate Athens before Artemision and Thermopylai is at first 
sight surprising, since most literary sources have placed it after the battles, in fact 
confusing it with the proclamation (Herodotos, VIII, 41) which put these measures 
of the decree into full effect, and to which is due the “ sauve-qui-peut ” of Herodotos 
(loc. cit.) and Plutarch (Themistocles, 10, 4), for example,” contrasting with the 
calm and deliberate provisions of the decree. Thucydides, in his incidental allusions to 
the evacuation, offers no indication of a precise date, and Lysias (II, 30), in words 
which recall lines 12-14 and 41-42 of this inscription, says that the Athenians took to 
their ships to meet the enemy at Artemision: "A@nvato. & otrw diaKepévns THs “EAAASos 
avrol pev eis TAS vads euBavtes er Aptrepiovov EBonOnoav, Aaxedaypovior de. . . . There- 
after only Nepos (Themistocles, 2,6—3, 1) places the evacuation before Thermopylai, 
though he does not seem to have understood the situation.” 

It is not difficult to see why the later date was preferred; it supported what may 
be called the Athenian myth of desertion, the view that the rest of the Greeks failed 
to fulfill an agreement to meet the enemy in Boiotia and so forced the Athenians to 
desperate measures,” a view that modern scholars have often rejected.*° The later 


2 Cf. Amédée Hauvette, Hérodote, Paris, 1894, pp. 327-328; Munro, J.H.S., XXII, 1902, 
p. 306, and C.4.H., IV, p. 283; W. W. How and J. Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, Oxford, 
1912, II, pp. 181-182. After Thermopylai: R. W. Macan, Herodotus, the Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Books, II, p. 232; J. B. Bury, Cl. Rev., X, 1896, p. 415. Since the oracle was probably closed 
during the three months of winter, the consultation will have had to be in the spring at the earliest 
(cf. Pierre Amandry, La mantique apollinienne a Delphes, Paris, 1950, p. 81). 

** That the proclamation must have followed upon a decree was remarked by Macan (op. cit.) 
on Herodotos, VIII, 41. Busolt, Gr. Geschichte’, II, p. 691, note 3, observed that the proclamation 
referred only to the families; the men were already on shipboard. 

“See note 10, above. The scholiast on Demosthenes, XIX, 303, in codd. A, R, dates the 
evacuation 6re 7a év Sadapiv Kat én’ ’Aprepiciw, by which he probably meant no more than to date it 
by Xerxes’ invasion. 

© Cf. Herodotos, VIII, 40; Isokrates, IV, 93 ff. ; Demosthenes, LX, 10; Plutarch, Themistocles, 
9, 3-4 (mpo8ocia) ; Aristeides, XLVI, Vol. II, p. 255 Dindorf. 

*° Cf. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums*, IV, 1, pp. 362-363; Munro, J.H.S., XXII, 
ire p. 320 (contra: Macan, of. cit., II, pp. 244-245, requiring a late date for the evacuation 

ecision ). 
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date also suited writers with a conservative bias; it permitted Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 
23, 1) to present a picture of the generals at their wits’ end and the Areopagus stepping 
in to provide each man of the fleet with eight drachmas.” As the details themselves 
were forgotten, the later date could be accepted without qualms since only the first part 
of the decree, through line 18, with its patriotic appeal, seems to have been generally 
known. As yet I have found no quotations from the rest of the decree beginning with 
the practical details of mobilization; knowledge of the amnesty may have been derived 
rather from the final decision of the people (cf. lines 46-47) embodied in a specific 
amnesty decree. Indeed, the earlier date, at variance with the prevailing tradition, 
together with the very detailed instruction on mobilization and the role of the trier- 
archs as fighting captains, in contrast to their later predominantly financial functions, 
are guarantees of the genuineness of our text. 

The earlier date obviates a number of difficulties. Bury had objected to Plutarch’s 
statement that all men of military age were to embark, partly on the ground that the 
ships would already have received their crews for Artemision and could not have 
taken on the rest of the population.** Macan was unable to reconcile the clear implica- 
tions of the resolution in Herodotos, VII, 144, 3, with the traditional date of the 
evacuation. These are no longer problems. Now we can also see that the Athenians’ 
request that the Greeks put in at Salamis on withdrawing from Artemision ( Hero- 
dotos, VIII, 40, 1) is in accord with the previous decision to use Salamis as their base. 
Again, the allusion to Salamis (and the silence on Artemision) in the ‘ Wooden 
Walls ” oracle will not prevent its being genuine while dating before Thermopylai but 
will reflect Delphi’s recognition of Themistokles’ policy. 

This date for the decision to evacuate Athens shows that the agreement between 
Athens and Sparta was early and close, and that the choice of Salamis and the Isthmus 
as the main line of defense had been determined well in advance.*® Furthermore, the 
Athenian decision to send only half their fleet to Artemision, however it may have been 
modified in execution, shows that Artemision was no more intended to be an all-out 
effort than Thermopylai; both were to be delaying operations to give time for the 
building of the Isthmus wall and the rallying of naval units. It does not speak well 


17 The tendentious confusion here of the time of the decree and of the time of the proclamation 
was observed by F. Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, Suppl. Vol. I, p. 76. 

18 Cl. Rev., X, 1896, pp. 415-416. 

19 Cf. Munro, C.A.H., IV, p. 302 (cf. p. 280) : “ The positions at the Isthmus and Salamis had 
without doubt been determined from the first discussions of the plans of campaign.” On the 
view that the Greek policy (originating with Themistokles) was to seek a decision by sea, see also 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums*, IV, 1, p. 351, and, most recently, H. Bengtson, Griechische 
Geschichte, Munich, 1950, p. 156; but we now see that for this purpose the straits of Artemision 
were not regarded as superior to those of Salamis. Thanks to the storm off Euboia the withdrawal 
from Artemision was effected safely. From Thermopylai the withdrawal was almost successful ; 
planned withdrawal has always been a most difficult operation. 
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for the allies’ estimate of Thebes. Salamis was not a last recourse forced upon Athens 
by the failure at Artemision and Thermopylai but the key to Themistokles’ carefully 
considered plan. Later in the fifth century the long walls made Athens and Peiraeus 
another Salamis; Periklean Athens inherited from Themistokles, along with the naval 
basis for her democracy, his defensive strategy, and perhaps even the concept of a 
hundred-ship reserve. 


THE DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION 


The inscription itself can be dated to the latter half of the fourth century B.c. 
both by the forms of the letters and by the fourth-century Attic orthography.” The 
brief preamble and the style throughout are consistent with an early fifth-century 
original,” but the patronymic and demotic of the proposer are evidently fourth- 
century additions.” Whatever memorials of the Persian Wars the Troizenians may 
have had earlier, the immediate source of our inscription was an Attic text of the 
fourth century rather than a transcription of a fifth-century copy by the Troizenians 
themselves.“ We must therefore look for a suitable occasion in the later fourth 
century either for the re-erection of the decree or for its first publication in Troizen. 


20 The tota of Tpo€jva in line 8, as against the spelling Tpog-, occurs sporadically in the fourth 
century B.c. (J.G., IV, 727 A, line 2, from Hermione; Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 169, line 29, in a 
personal name at Iasos), but at Troizen itself the first examples are from the Empire (/.G., IV, 
796, 798, 1610; cf. coins of imperial date in British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: Pelopon- 
nesus, p. 167; E. Meyer, in P.W., R.E., s.v. Troizen, cites Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques, 
Amsterdam, 1883, p. 183, no. 150, for a coin of the third century B.c. with zota in the legend, but I 
see no evidence for the date). Attic inscriptions of the fourth and third centuries use only the form 
without iota (J.G., II*, 46, 1273, 1569, 1673, 2796). Possibly the iota here is a sign of a literary 
source for our text, for this is the only form found in papyri and manuscripts, though all, of course, 
are later in date (cf. the second-century B.c. papyrus of Hypereides, In Athenogenem, 31-33). On 
the whole subject, see Meyer, of. cit., cols. 618-620; on the linguistic phenomenon, see E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammattk, I, Munich, 1939, p. 276. 

* Cf. I.G., I, 1, line 1 (S.E.G., X, 1): €oxoev r6u Séuor. See also commentary on kowovjcew 
in line 18, below. 

** For the absence of patronymic and demotic, cf. J.G., I’, 16 (ca. 450 B.c.) ; 24, line 2 (ca. 448 
B.C.) ; 26, line 4 (ca. 458 B.c.; cf. S.Z.G., XIII, 3) ; 39, line 2 (446/5 B.c.; Athenian Tribute Lasts, 
II, p. 70, D17) ; Athenian Tribuie Lists, II, p. 50, D7 (448/7 z.c.). 

*° Tt is conceivable that there had been a copy of the decree set up in connection with the stoa 
in the agora of Troizen containing statues of women and children who had found refuge in 
480 z.c. (Pausanias, I, 31, 7). In that case the inscription may have been damaged or removed 
in some period of anti-Athenian feeling, such as was likely when the Athenians ravaged Troizenian 
territory in 425 B.c. (Thucydides, IV, 45, 2). For the history of Troizen, see E. Meyer, in P.W. 
eee Troizen, cols. 636-646, and the “‘ Fasti Troezenis ” in G. Welter, Troizen und Kaloureia, 
pp. 53 ff. 

As to the Attic text, in favor of a literary source is the fact that the decree did eventually enter 
the literary tradition and that the fourth-century Atthidographers Kleidemos and Phanodemos were 
both used directly or indirectly by Plutarch for his life of Themistokles (10, sorand 13"), 
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Events after the battle of Chaironeia very probably led to such an occasion. 
Before or immediately after the battle Athens had sent for help to a number of cities, 
including Troizen; Lykourgos (Jn Leocratem, 42) mentions Andros, Keos, and 
Epidauros as well. Shortly before the battle an Athenian metic, Athenogenes, left 
Athens, took refuge in Troizen, won citizenship, and established himself as the agent 
of Mnesias, a pro-Macedonian Argive.* Certain Troizenians, presumably anti- 
Macedonian pro-Athenian democrats, were forced into exile, came to Athens, and 
were admitted to Athenian citizenship (Hypereides, In Athenogenem, 29-33). Ac- 
cording to Hypereides, the reason for their warm reception in Athens was the memory 
of Troizenian kindness more than 150 years ago, that is, their welcome of the 
Athenian refugees in 480 B.c. That welcome was made official in a decree proposed by 
Nikagoras which was described by Plutarch (Themistocles, 10, 5) immediately after 
his quotation from our present text.** It was probably this decree of Nikagoras which 
Hypereides had read out in court to remind the Athenians of the virtues of the Troi- 
zenians and, thus, of the villany of Athenogenes, who, he claimed, was responsible 
for the exile of the Troizenians.”° 

The stirring texts of an heroic past were popular at this time and their sentiments 


Kleidemos wrote about the distribution of money before embarcation in a version favorable to 
Themistokles (see the commentary on lines 37-38, below; cf. F. Jacoby, Atthis, Oxford, 1949, p. 75). 
Phanodemos’ activities as “ minister of public worship and education” to Lykourgos (Jacoby, Frag. 
Gr. Hist., III B, Suppl. Vol. I, p. 172) would indicate an interest in such texts as this. (Since, 
however, his Atthis appears to have been later than 340 B.c., it cannot have been the source of 
Aischines’ text read out in his pre-Macedonian phase [Demosthenes, XIX, 303]). Against a 
literary source is the apparent absence of all but the first eighteen lines from the literary tradition, 
though that could be due to an early excerpting of the text. Busolt, Gr. Geschichte’, II, p. 691, 
note 3, thought of an Atthis as Plutarch’s ultimate source; Krech, of. cit. (cf. note 6, above), pp. 
43-48, argued for Krateros; as a source Ephoros is unlikely in view of the silence of Diodoros. 

24 Cf. Demosthenes, XVIII, 295, where he is called Mnaseas; Theopompos, Frag. Gr. Hist., 
II B, no. 115, Frag. 231; G. Colin, in the Budé edition of Hypereides, Paris, 1946, p. 194, note 1. 

> kal yap tpedpev endicavto Snpocia, S00 6Bodods ExdaoTw SiddvTes, Kai TAS Orwpas AapBavew eeivar 
Tovs Taidas mavraxdbev, ET 8 Urep avtay SdacKddrors TeAEiv pucAov's. TO dE WHdicpa Nikaydpas éypawev. This 
decree has been suspected by Bauer and Jacoby, locc. citt. (cf. note 6, above) and by Busolt, Gr. 
Geschichte®, II, p. 692, note 1. Krech, op. cit., pp. 47-48, made the interesting suggestion that the 
information about the decree of Nikagoras was included in an Athenian honorific decree. 

26 On the identification of the decree which Hypereides had read I follow Colin, of. cit., p. 215, 
note 3. E. Meyer, in P.W., R.E., s.v. Troizen, col. 642, seems to identify the decree with one 
passed by the Troizenians in answer to the Athenian appeal of 338 B.c., and Szanto, Archaeologisch- 
epigraphische Mitteilungen, XX, 1897, p. 43 (whose article is altogether misconceived) thinks it 
impossible that it could have been the decree of Nikagoras. But, aside from the good parallels for 
the current use of old decrees, it is hard to understand Hypereides’ words in any other way: (32) 
dropynpovevcavres tiv evepyeoiay tiv mpds Tov BapBapov 8 érdv wAcdver [7 me|vtjKovTa Kal éxaTov, Kal 
oiduevor [Setv] rods ev rots Kuvdvvors tpiv xpyoipous [yev]opévous, rovrovs drvxoivt[as 7] ept[cwbiva| vd’ 
ipov. — — — — (33) Kal ratra ore ady OH Né[yo, ava] yvooerar tuiy — — — 70 Tév [ Tpor€nvio | v ynpio pa 0 
eyndioavr[o rH rode TH tp letépa, SV 6 tpets adrods [vmedéEacHe] Kal wodAtTas éroinoacbe (the restorations 
are those accepted by Colin). 
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much in the air: Lykourgos had read out the text of the Ephebic Oath and the oath 
of the Greeks at Plataia (Jn Leocratem, 77 and 81) and both were inscribed on a 
single stone in the fourth century by the deme of Acharnai.” Aischines had read out 
the decree of Miltiades before Marathon, and our present decree of Themistokles, as 
well as the Ephebic Oath (Demosthenes, XIX, 303 and 311), probably about the 
time of the embassy to Megalopolis (348 B.c.) before he adopted a conciliatory policy 
toward Philip. Usually it was the anti-Macedonian party which sought to revive the 
spirit of the Persian Wars and to equate the Macedonians with the Barbarians.” 

It may, therefore, be suggested that the publication of the Themistokles decree 
was effected by the pro-Athenian anti-Macedonian exiles, themselves Athenian citizens 
and beneficiaries of Athenian hospitality, when they returned eventually to Troizen. 
The preserved proportions of the stele permit us to suppose that originally it carried 
one or more texts below this (it is not likely that much of the decree has been lost 
after the provision for the exiles), perhaps the Athenian decree granting citizenship to 
the exiles, or the Troizenian decree of Nikagoras of 480 B.c.” 

It is not clear when the exiles returned. At the time of Hypereides’ speech against 
Athenogenes they were still in exile in Athens. The speech is usually dated shortly 
after 330 B.c. on the basis of the reference to Troizenian kindness during the Persian 
Wars “ more than 150 years ago” (In Athenogenem, 32).*° Sometime after 330 B.c., 
but at the latest by the autumn of 324 B.c. when Alexander’s edict at Olympia required 
the reception of exiles, the Troizenian exiles must have returned (Diodoros, XVII, 
109, 1; XVIII, 8; etc.). Demosthenes found a friendly welcome and much good 
will towards Athens in Troizen where he first went, on escaping from Athens early 
in 323 B.c. (Epistulae, 2, 18-19; cf. Plutarch, Demosthenes, 26, 3-5).** While he 


*7™ Louis Robert, Etudes epigraphiques et philologiques, Paris, 1938, pp. 296-316 (see now 
Georges Daux, ‘‘ Serments Amphictioniques et Serment de Platées,” in Studies presented to David 
M. Robinson, II, edited by George E. Mylonas and Doris Raymond, St. Louis, Missouri, 1953, 
pp. 775-782). Cf. the late fourth-century copy of the Marathon epigrams published by Meritt in 
The Aegean and the Near East; Studies presented to Hetty Goldman, edited by Saul S. Weinberg, 
Locust Valley, N. Y., 1956, pp. 268-280. On the subject of patriotic texts, see Robert, of. cit., p. 316. 

28 Cf. Demosthenes, III, 17 and 24; XIX, 311-313.-See also VI, 11, and IX, 41-45, where he 
cites the inscription condemning Arthmios of Zelea for being a Persian agent in the fifth century. 

*° Compare the dimensions of the stele from Acharnai with the two oaths (note 27, above) 
and the Athenian law on tyranny of 337 B.c. (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 355), allowing for the reliefs 
on both of them. With the Athenian decree for the Troizenians may be compared the contemporary 
decree for exiled Akarnanians, [.G., II?, 237. 

°° Cf. F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit*, III, 2, Leipzig, 1898, p. 85; Colin, op. cit., p. 197. 

** The second epistle has a good chance of being genuine and there is nothing exceptionable in 
its historical data. Cf. Blass, op. cit., III, 1, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 439-455; C. D. Adams, Cl Phil., 
XII, 1917, pp. 292-294; J. A. Goldstein, The Letters of Demosthenes, Diss. Columbia (Univ. 
Microfilms), 1959, pp. 123 ff., 153 ff., 344. Hagnonides, son of Nikoxenos, who was also exiled as 
a result of the Harpalos affair, spent his exile in the Peloponnesos (Plutarch, Phocion, 29, 2), and 
was honored by Troizen; see Werner Peek, Ath. Mitt., LX VII, 1942, p. 41, on I.G., II?, 2796. 
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was there it is possible that a decree was moved in his honor, censuring Athens for 
condemning him and recalling her to her former ideals, on the suggestion of which 
Demosthenes tells us that he discreetly kept his peace.*? This too could have provided 
the pro-Athenians with an opportunity to publish the decree of Themistokles as an 
earlier champion of Greek liberty ill served by his city. 

Later, in 323 B.c., the cities of the Akte joined Athens in the “ Lamian’’ War 
(Diodoros, XVIII, 11, 2), which the Greeks called the “ Hellenic” War, and for 
which the Athenians in their decree of mobilization explicitly recalled their actions in 
the Persian Wars.** The atmosphere in an allied city would again have been favor- 
able to the publiction of a decree of 480 B.c. However, once Antipater took control 
of the Peloponnesos after the battle of Krannon in 322 B.c. and Demosthenes had 
committed suicide on near-by Kalaureia (Plutarch, Demosthenes, 28-30, etc.), we 
can hardly conceive of the publication of such an inflammatory document. 

In sum, after the return of the exiles sometime after 330 B.c. (at the latest by 
autumn of 324 B.c.) and before the summer of 322 B.c. the political situation and the 
sentiments of the Troizenians were most favorable to the erection of this stone. 
During this span of years there may have been more than one occasion suitable for 
such a gesture. 


COMMENTARY 


Lines 4-5. See Plutarch, Themtstocles, 10, 4: zHv pev modkw mapaxatabécbar rH 
"AOnva TH AOnvdv pedeovon (APnvdav Reiske, “A@nvaiwy codd., “A@nvadwrv Sintenis) ; 
Aristeides XLVI: rip pev wow rapaxatabécba “AOnva “APnvav pedeovon (with rH 
twice omitted; cf. XIII and scholia, Vol. III, p. 600, no doubt derived from Aristeides’ 
own quotation). For the verb wapaxaraféoOa referring to the women and children, 
see Aristeides XIII and Souda, s.v. avethev. For the other gods see Quintilian, [X, 2, 
92: apud deos deponerent; Aristeides XLVI: rod Oappety rots Beots.* See, in general, 
Lykourgos, In Leocratem, 1: evxyopar yap 7H “AOnvG Kat Tots adous Heots Kat Tots Hpwor 


lal \ bl 4 ‘\ x 7 ¢ tA 
Tols KATA THY TOW Kal THY YoOpav LOpvpéevots. 


82 Demosthenes, Epistulae, 2, 19: év re ravry twav, ds enol xapLopevor, emitipay viv Te TEeLpwpevov TH 
kar’ éw dyvola, éyo macav edpnpiav, Gomep euol mpoojKe, maperxounv. @ dv Kai padvota vopilw mavras 
ayaobévras pov Sypooia Tisnoa. 

88 Diodoros, XVIII, 10; note especially: (3) exméupar 8€ Kal mpeaBes Tos émeAevoopevors TAs 
‘EdAAnvidas moAas Kal SiddEovras O71 Kal mpotepov pev 6 Snpuos, THv “EAAdSa macay Kouny evar matpioa Kpivwy 
tov ‘EXXjvov, rovs ért dovAcia otpatevoapévos BapBdpovs jpivato Kata Oéracoav Kal viv oletar deiv rep 
THs Kowns Tov “EAAjvev goTyplas Kal owpact Kal Xpy_acL Kal vavat TpOKLVOUVEVELY. 

’4The mention of the other gods shows that the city was not committed to the power of a 
particular image or shrine, and so nullifies Rumpf’s argument (Jahrb., LI, 1936, p. 68) that the 
Athena here was not the Polias whose image was preserved and so evidently rescued from the 
acropolis but another Athena not on the acropolis. On the need to distinguish titles from particular 
images, see C. J. Herrington, Athena Parthenos and Athena Polias, Manchester, 1955, pp. 11, 14. 
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The form of Athena’s title is of epic origin and suggests an oracular or literary 
source (from a hexameter, as Sintenis pointed out in his edition of (Platarch; 
Themistocles, Leipzig, 1851; from Solon’s Salamis (?), cf. Frag. 2, line 7 Diehl: 
topev és Sahapiva paxnoduevor wept vioov). It is the most emphatically national of her 
epithets—others may have an Athena Polias but only Athenians have an “A@nva 
"AOnvdv pedéovoa—and it is this quality that accounts for its use here and by the 
Athenian cleruchy in Samos (horoi of her land, between 439 and 404 B.c.: CLI.G., 
Il, 2246: S.E:G., 1375 and 376=Ath. Mith, XIV, 1919, po 3ynos, ieandez, 
perhaps also Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, no. 148). It is used also in an 
Athenian decree of the early fourth century which thanks the Eteokarpathians for 
the gift of a cypress tree for the temple of “ Athens’ Athena’’ (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge,’ 129% I.G., X11, 1, 977; Tod, Gr. Hist: dnscr, Uy no) iO) he tities. 
alluded to by Aristophanes (Equites, 584-585): imepdepovons pedéovoa xdpas, and 
(ibid., 763-764) : 7H pev Seomoivn “AOnvaia, TH THs TONEws pedeovorn evKomat, probably 
in reference to its application to her in times of national crisis (cf. tbid., line 594: 
elmep Troré, Kal vov) and perhaps specifically to this decree.” 


Line 6. In the second space, close to the N, is a vertical hasta, and in the third space a 
triangular letter. In the fifth space is the right-hand tip and in the sixth space the 
left-hand tip of a diagonal letter (to judge by my photograph, M rather than A or A). 
In space 19 is the upper right-hand segment of, probably, a triangular letter and in 
space 20 the upper part of P or B. 

I take the subject of the active autvew ...7Hs x@pas to be the same as the subject of 
dvdarrev, i.e. the gods, whereas men fighting in their own behalf are the subject of 
the middle auiverOou of lines 14-15 and 45. For the sake of the land in which they 
are worshipped the gods are to protect the city left undefended by men. That the gods 
did in fact repulse the enemy is stated in Herodotos, VIII, 109, 3, and Aischylos, 
Persae, 347. Possibly, however, duvvey is parallel to tapaxarabéobou and the Atheni- 
ans are the subject; cf. the active duvvd dé kal imép tepav Kat 6oiwv in lines 8-9 of the 
Ephebic Oath (see note 27, above). 


Line 8. A number of illustrative passages can be cited: Aristeides XLVI: maiSas 
d€ Kal yuvatkas eis Tpovlfva trexbéobar (wapaxarabéoOau in Aristeides XIII; cf. XLVI, 
Vol. I, p. 279, and scholia, Vol. III, p. 600); Herodotos, VIII, 41, 1: pera 8 rv 


EA € 7 3 yA > 0 eg A 8 fe a fe \ ‘\ > ih 
ATMTLG LY KNPVYLA €ETOLYNOAVTO, A NVALWV TN TLS OVVATAL owlew TEKVA TE KAL TOUS OLKETAS. 


*° So F. von Duhn, Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921, pp. 70-75, who regards the decree as the source of 
its later use by the Athenians and believes that the decree was set up after the Persian Wars near 
the old temple of Athena on the acropolis. The restoration of the title in /.G., I?, 14, line 5, is to be 
eliminated (cf. Athenian Tribute Lists, II, p. 68, D 15, line 14). For pedéwv, pedéovoa with a place 


name elsewhere, cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 210 (Apatouron, Aphrodite) and 1044, lines 7-8 
(Telemessos, Apollo). 
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evOavra ot wev mrelaror és Tpolnva améorerdar, of 5é és Aiwa, of Sé és Ladapiva (cf. 
VITI, 60: Sarauis wepuyiveras, és tiv qyiv iméxxetar téxva te Kal yuvaikes) ; Souda, 
S.U. avethev: — — — kat Ta yévn Tpoilynvios Kat Atywrras tapakxatabéobar; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 10, 4: kupwbévros 5€ 700 Wndiopatos of thelorou TOv "AOnvatwv breE€Oevto 
yeveas (Madvig; yovéas codd.) kat yuvatkas eis Tpoljva (cf. Thucydides, I, 89, 3: 
lev vmeEEevT0 Tatdas Kat yuvaikas Kal THY TEpicotaay KatacKevyy) ; Cicero, De Officiis, 
IIT, 11, 48: coniugibus et liberis Troezene depositis ; Nepos, 7 hemistocles, 2, 8: omnia 
quae movert poterant partim Salamina, partim Troezena deportant ; Frontinus, Strate- 
gemata, I, 3, 6: auctor fuit eis liberos et coniuges in Troezena et in alias urbes 
amandandi; Pomponius Mela, II, 49; Troezenti fide societatis Atticae inlustres (cf. 
Hypereides, In Athenogenem, 32 [quoted in note 26 above]); Pausanias, II, 31, 7: 
Keivrau O€ Ev OTOE THS ayopas yuvaiKes hiPov Kal adrai Kal of Taides, iat S€ ds “APnvator 
Tpowlnviors yuvatkas kal réxva €dwxav ow lev ; Justin, II, 12, 16: coniuges liberosque cum 
pretiosissimis rebus abditts insulis relicta urbe demandant. 

It is evident that in the actual evacuation many were sent to Aigina and Salamis 
as well as to Troizen, and some writers speak only of Salamis: Lysias, II, 34: 
vmexbépevor b€ matdas Kal yuvatkas Kal pntépas eis Sadapiva; Isokrates, IV, 96: wapada- 
Bovras aravra TOV OxXov TOV Ex THS TOAEWS Eis THY EXoMEVHV Viv e€éhevoav ; Aischines 
Socraticus (p. 34 Krauss): eis Sakaptva ébvyov; Lykourgos, In Leocratem, 68: Kat 
yap ot mpdoyovot To? tuav Thy TOW KaTaduTdVTEs, OTE TPOS ZépEnv erroh€povr, eis Laha- 
piva déByo-av ; Diodoros, XI, 13, 4 (cf. also XI, 28, 5, for 479 B.c.) : réxva Kat yuvaikas 
TOV TE AANwV XpHTipwov doa SuvaTov HV els TAS Vads evOEvtes SieKomicrav eis Ladapiva. See 
also Philochoros in Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, No. 328, Frag. 116; Ktesias, zbid., [II C, 
No. 688, Frag. 13, § 30; Plutarch, Aristides, 10, 7; scholion on Aristophanes, Equites, 
1040; scholia on Demosthenes, XIX, 303. Pausanias may be right when he says that 
not many Athenians did in fact get to Troizen. Salamis served as civil as well as 
military headquarters; the Council continued to function there (cf. the incident of 
Lykides in 479 B.c. in Herodotos, IX, 4-5), as did the Assembly too, if one may judge 
by lines 46-47 of our decree. See the commentary on lines 9-10 below. 


Line 9. Is the dpynyérns a god * or a hero,” and of Troizen or Attika? If a god and 


36 Apollo Archegetes, as a god of colonies, is relevant to neither Troizen nor Athens; but cf. 
Phintys (in Stobaios, Florilegium, LXXIV, 61 [Vol. III, p. 86]): 76 dpyayéra OG tis woAL0s ; 
Hesychios, s.v. dpxayérar' jpwes erdvupor tév pvddy, 7) Oeoi ev *AOnvars. The feminine dpxnyéris seems 
to be used only of goddesses; cf. especially Athena Archegetis, e.g., in Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 
642; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 2,6; I.G., I1?, 674 (ris rédAews), 3474. It was also used most frequently of 
Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia, e.g., Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 695, lines 18-19 (Otto Kern, 
Die Inschriften von Magnesia, No. 100) : rie dpynyérid: THs woAEws ’Aptepid. Aevkodpunvn ; Kern, op. 
cit., No. 37, line 10 (in an Attic decree) : ret apxnyéride tis roAews attav ’Apréuids Aevkodpunvit (ei 
also No. 41, line 6; No. 52, lines 11-12; etc.), which should perhaps make us wary of seeing a 
Troizenian figure in our decree without more exact description. 

87 E.g., Xenophon, Hellenica, V1, 3, 6, and VII, 3, 12, or simply as Archegetes, in Pausanias, X, 
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of Troizen, he was Poseidon and we could read, e.g., [@s ixéras rob Hovedavos |. But 
the further definition, “of the land,’ may favor a hero, and the founding hero of 
Troizen, as was pointed out to me by Spyridon Marinatos, was Pittheus (cf. /.G., 
IV, 787, 798) ; we might then read [@vddrrovros vel éxdexopévov Tod Murbéws]. With 
the latter, ‘‘ receiving them (from Athena),” one could recall the notion of the gods 
and heroes of a land receiving an army back after they have sent it forth (Aischylos, 
Agamemnon, 516-517; Xenophon, Cyropaedia, I, 1, 1). But other possibilities 
suggest themselves. 

If the dpynyérns is Attic, we should think of Erechtheus, rather than of Poseidon 
or Poseidon Erechtheus, as the paredros of Athena ’Apynyérus and eponym of the 
Erechtheidai, a name used of the Athenians as a whole (cf. Jad, B 547; Odyssey, 
81; Herodotos, V, 82, 3, and VIII, 55 [the temple of Erechtheus, which must be the 
temple that contained the old statue of Athena, later replaced by the Erechtheion | ; 
I.G., II’, 3474, line 1: Ilad\ds “EpexOedav apyay|ére], the dedication of a priestess of 
Athena Polias).* In the classical period Erechtheus fades before Theseus and becomes 
only one of the ten dpynyérae of the phylai, but there can be no question of his early 
importance. Perhaps, then, the restoration should be |1jynoapévov rod ‘Epexféws |, 
and one may bear in mind Themistokles’ dramatic use of the failure of the sacred 
snake of the acropolis to eat the honey-cake in order to induce the Athenians to leave 
the city (Herodotos, VIII, 41, 3: ris Oeod azodedourvins THY axpowokw; Plutarch, 
Themuistocles, 10, 2: 7 Oeds idnyoupévn mpds tHV Oddacoayv aitots). In favor of 
Theseus, however, is his connection with Troizen, and one might restore, e.g., | cup7é- 


HTrovTos TOV Oncéws |. 


Lines 9-10. Aristeides XLVI has the phrase rovs 5€ mpeoBitas eis Yadapiva, and the 
scholion (Vol. III, p. 600) reads atrovs dé é€edOetv cis Yadapiva; see the commentary on 


4, 10, and Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 1024, line 40 (Mykonos). Beside the Attic archegetai from whom 
the heroes of the ten phylai were chosen (Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 21, 6; cf. Hesychios, s.v. dpynyérat) 
we hear of a jjpos dpynyérns at Rhamnous (S.E.G., XIII, 26; J.G., Il’, 2849), and an Archegetes 
alone (?) is mentioned in the fast: from Marathon (J.G., I?, 190, line 24). The Archegetes in a 
group of Eleusinian figures in the Fasti of Nikomachos is identified with Iacchos by James Oliver in 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 21, line 67, and p. 27. 

*S Tt is possible that Iur@éws could be spelled MWi6éws, for there is evidence of fluctuation in the 
spelling of words from this stem (see Felix Solmsen, Rh. Mus., LIII, 1898, pp. 138-143; E. Meyer, 
in P.W., R.E., s.v. Troizen, col. 638). Perhaps, then, the restoration could be [imodeyopuévov rod 
Thiféws] ; the verb trodéxeobar was used of the Troizenian welcome for the Athenians in 480 by 
Plutarch (Themuistocles, 10, 5) and of the Athenian welcome of the Troizenians after 338 B.c. by 
Hypereides (In Athenogenem, 32). 

*° For possible traces of the title dpyyyérns used of a hero of the whole land of Attika, see the 
oracle in Demosthenes, XLIII, 66 (Parke and Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, II, no. 283; cf. 
Demosthenes, XXI, 52 = Parke and Wormell, op. cit., no. 282), the archegetes in I.G., I?, 190, 
line 24, if he is not Marathonian (cf. Zeus Tropaios in line 9), and I.G., I*?, 38 (where the 
context is lost). 
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line 8 for the city as a whole moving to Salamis. The mpeo BvTar were the men over 
fifty (not nBdv7es; cf. lines 13 and 22), the mpecBurdrovs of Thucydides, IH, 13, 7 
(cf. Lykourgos, In Leocratem, 39). With them were probably included those unfit 
for front-line service (cf. A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens, Oxford, 1933, 
pp. 3 ff.; J.A.S., LX XIX, 1959, pp. 61-68), all of whom were capable of home-guard 
duty in times of emergency. From among these men and disembarked marines (see 
the comment on lines 23-26, below) Aristeides must have found his hoplites for the 
attack on Psyttaleia (Herodotos, VIII, 95: wapatkaBdv moddods tov Smduréwy of 
TOApPETETAXATO Tapa THY AKTHY THS Lahapuvins xdpys, yévos édvtes "APnvator; Plutarch, 
Aristides, 9, 1: rods mpobvpordrovs kat paxiwrdrovs Tdv Todurdv). Aristeides (XIII, 
Vol. I, pp. 229-230 Dindorf) says explicitly that they were zpeoBvrar but that is 
probably a surmise from his excerpt of the decree. 

For xrjpara see Herodotos, VIII, 41, 1: réxva re Kai rovs oixéras; Thucydides, I, 
89, 3: dev bmeE€Mevto Taidas Kat yuvatkas Kal THY TEpLotcay KatacKevyiv; Plutarch, 
Themuistocles, 10, 4: matdas 8€ kat yuvatkas kai avdparoda odlew Exacrov ws av Sivnra; 
Diodoros, XI, 13, 4: réxva Kat yuvatkas TOv Te Ghdov xpyoipov doa Svvarov Hv €is Tas 
vais evOévres Siexdpucav eis Yahapiva; Nepos, Themistocles, 2, 8: omnia quae moveri 
poterant; Justin, II, 12, 17: coniuges liberosque cum pretiosissimis rebus. See also 
(for 431 B.c.) Thucydides II, 14: évexopilovto é« trav dypadv maidas Kat yuvatkas Kat 
THY GAANVY KaTATKEUAY H KAT OLKOV ExXpPOVTO, Kal avTaV TOV oiKLdV KAaBaLpodvTeEs THY EVLoow 
mpoBara dé Kat vrolvyia és THY EvBovav Sveréwpavto Kal és Tas VHTOUS Tas émuKELmevas. 
In the fourth century J.G., II’, 410 (Dittenberger, Syiloge’, 289), lines 15-16, may be 
cited for sacrifices made for the health and safety of the Council and Demos of the 
Athenians kat raidwv Kal yuvatkov Kal TOV dddwv KTNMATOD. 


Lines 11-12. Herodotos (VIII, 51, 2) tells of those whom the Persians found on the 
acropolis: kat aipéovor Epnmov TO dotv, Kal Twas OAtyous evpioKovot TOV “ADnvaiwy ev 
T@ ip@ €ovtas, Tapias TE TOU (pod Kal wévnTas avOpwrTovs, ot Ppa€dpevor THY aKpdTrodw 
Oipyct re Kat EVovoe HuvVOVTO TOds EmLOVTAS, Gua pev UT abeveins Biov oOvK ExXwpHoarTEs 
és Sahapiva, mpdos dé kat avrot SoKxéovres eEevpynKévar TO pavTyov 76 y Uvbin odu 
éxpynoe, TO EVAwov Telyos avddwtov éceaOau avTO 57 TOUTO Eivar TO KPHadvyETOV KaTa TO 
pavryov Kai ov Tas véas. All were killed (Herodotos, VIII, 53, 2), though Ktesias says 
(Frag. Gr. Hist., 111 C, No. 688, Frag. 13, § 30): €v airy (7 axpomdder) yap Ere Teves 
iroreadbértes Eudxovto. Téd\os KaKeivav vuKTL duydvTwv, KaKelwny ovvédreEav. Only 
Nepos (Themistocles, 2, 8) seems close to the sense of the decree: arcem sacerdotibus 
paucisque maioribus natu ac sacra procuranda tradunt reliquum oppidum relinquunt 
(cf. scholia Bobiensia on Cicero, Pro Sestio, 141: matores natu in arce relinquerentur ; 
on the sense of sacra procuranda cf. Cicero, In Verrem, Il, 5, 36: mihi sacrarum 
sedium procurationem, mihi totam urbem tuendam esse commissam; and for the 
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maiores natu cf. also Herodotos, VII, 142, 1, for some of the older men who disagreed 
with Themistokles’ interpretation of the oracle).*° 

For treasurers and priestesses on the acropolis in 485/4 B.c. see /.G., I’, 4. The 
“ possessions of the gods ” probably included money, dedications, and buildings. That 
the proper discharge of this duty involved the removal of some objects is not excluded 
by the language. In the event, it seems that the treasurers stayed with the less movable 
and less holy offerings, while the priestesses fled with the sacred objects (see the 
discussion of the sacrifice in the commentary on lines 38-40 below). On the whole the 
measure may be seen as a concession on the part of Themistokles to those who put 
their trust in the acropolis. 


Lines 12-14. There are many references to the manning of the triremes: Aristeides 
XLVI: rods & &Adovs éuBdvras eis Tas Tpujpes; Plutarch, Themistocles, 10, 4: rods & 
év ndixia mavras éuBaivew eis Tas Tpinpers; Herodotos, VII, 144, 3: 76v BapBapov 
d€éxer bau Thaw vyvot Tavdnuet; Thucydides, I, 73, 4: éoBdvres és Tas vabs mavdnuel év 
Saraptve Evvvavpayjoa. On éoBavtes és tas vads at Thucydides, I, 74, 2, Arnold 
Gomme remarks (Commentary on Thucydides, I, p. 235) that “ it became a very trite 
phrase on Athenian lips .. . it marks the turning-point in Athenian history.” The 
phrase recurs in one form or another in most of the references to the evacuation and 
Salamis (cf. Lysias, II, 30 [before Artemision] ; Demosthenes, X VIII, 204; Cicero, 
De Offictis, IIT, 11, 48; Justin, 1, 12, 17). One should also note Xenophon’s account of 
the muster before Arginousai (Hellenica, I, 6, 24): ébndicavro Bonbety vavotv Exatov 
Kat d€xa elo BiBalovres rods ev HAUKia OvTAas aTavTas Kal Sovdovs Kal éhevépovs. 

The service of metics at Plataia (and also at Salamis?) seems to be mentioned by 
Hypereides, Jn Athenogenem, 30 (cf. the note in Colin’s edition, Paris, 1946, ad loc.). 
In general, reference may be made to Thucydides: (I, 143, 1) éoBavreav atirav te kat 
perotkov; (III, 16, 1) éoBdvres avroi te . . . Kai of pérouxor [428 B.c.]; (IV, 90, 1) 
avaoTnoas “APynvatovs mavdnpet, avtods Kal Tovs peToikouvs Kai E€vwov Ooo Tapnoav [in 
preparation for Delion]. 

No exception is made for hoplites or cavalry (cf. Plutarch, Cimon, 5, 2-3, though 
{Cimon and his friends seem to have expected hoplite service on shipboard). Many 
knights served at Arginousai (Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 6, 24). For hoplites as rowers, 
see Gomme’s note on Thucydides, III, 16, 1 (Commentary on Thucydides, II, p. 271) ; 
and for Themistokles’ policy for hoplites, see Gomme’s note (of. cit., I, pp. 266-267) 
on Thucydides, I, 93, 6. 


* A passage in Plutarch’s Themistocles (10, 9: kairo. woddoi [rodtv Fuhr] pev of 8:4 yfpas 
broAeropevor tév rodrév Edeov exov) might suggest that men over military age were simply left 
behind, but Plutarch does not distinguish between the manning of the ships for Artemision and the 
final evacuation. 
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Line 14. According to Herodotos (VIII, 61, 2) Themistokles, in the debate at 
Salamis, based a telling argument on the 200 ships: éwuroton re eS4jkov Adyw ds ein OAS 
Kat yi pelov 1 mep exeivourr, €or av Sinkdcrae vées ou wor weTANpopéva (the number 
was set at 180 in the enumeration at VIII, 44, 1, after the fighting at Artemision). 
Plutarch (Themustocles, 11, 5), with reference to the same debate, has also pre- 
served mention of the 200 ships: ai dvaxdcrae tpinpes at viv pev tdpiv maperraor 
Bonfot odlerbau dv’ adtdv Bovdopévors. See Demosthenes, XIV, 29, and VT 238. 
Justin, II, 12, 12 (for the ships built on Themistokles’ advice). 


Lines 15-16. The fight for freedom is mentioned by a number of writers: Aristeides 
XLVI: tép ris ehevOepias dywvilerOar (cf. XIII: izép ris rév doy cornpias; 
XXXII, Vol. I, p. 607: trép ris rdv “EXAjvev édevfepias) ; Cicero, De Officiis, III, 
11, 48: libertatemque Graeciae classe defenderent; Isokrates, VI, 83: imép rhs rav 
dddwv €hevfepias. See also Demosthenes, XVIII, 204, 208, 238, and Lykourgos, Jn 
Leocratem, 42, 70 (and for Chaironeia, ibid., 47, 48, 50). Diodoros (XI, 3, 3) 
reports the decision of the allies at the Isthmus: éxzémbau tpéo Bers Tovs Tapakahécovras 
ouvaywviler bar mEpit TIS KoWwTs elevOepias. Compare the decree for the Lamian War 
as given by Diodoros (XVIII, 10, 3, quoted in note 33, above). 


Line 17. On the reconciliation of the Aiginetans and the Athenians, see Herodotos, 
VII, 145, 1. See also Plutarch, Themustocles, 6, 5; Souda, s.v. avetrev. 


Lines 17-18. This passage appears in Herodotos’ account of the decree (VII, 144, 3): 
dpa ‘EXAnveav rotor Bovdopévouoe (cf. VII, 178, 2 [the oracle of the winds]: wpdra peév 
"EdAjvev rotor Bovopévoice eivar éXevdépowsr eEHyyertav Ta xpnobévta avtoicr). See 
also Plutarch, Themistocles, 11, 5, as quoted in the commentary on line 14, above. 


“ec d 


Line 18. The closest parallel to our passage on “ sharing the danger” is found in 
Isokrates, VI, 43: éxdurdvtes 5€ THY Xepav Kal waTpida pev THY eevOepiay vopicavTes 
Kowowvnoarres b€ TOV KWdvveEV Huy. But see also Andokides, I, 107; Isokrates, [V, 90 
and 97. On the future infinitive with verbs of wishing, a favorite usage with Thucy- 
dides, see W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, 


Boston, 1890, p. 36. 


Lines 18-19. The generals continued to appoint the trierarchs (Aristophanes, Equites, 
912-918; Demosthenes, XX XV, 48, and XX XIX, 8; Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 61,1). 


Lines 20-22. Deinarchos, In Demosthenem, 71, gives the qualifications for general 
and speaker in the assembly: rods ev véuovs mpohéyew . . . madorroreto bar Kara TOUS 
yomous, yhv évTos Spwv KexThoOa, mdoas Tas Sixaias wicTes Tapakatabepevov, ovTwS 
a€vodv mpoecravat TOO Onpov: o€ S€ THY wev TaTpeav yhv TeTpakévar ———. In his account 
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of the “ Drakonian ” constitution, Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 4, 2) names the qualifications 
for generals and hipparchs: property of a value of not less than 100 minas, kat matdas 
ex yapers yuvaikos yunoious trép Séxa ern yeyovoras. Herodotos (VII, 205, 1) says of 
Leonidas at Thermopylai émAeEdpevos avSpas te Tovs KaTeaTEATAS TpLnKOToUS Kal TOLGt 
érvyyavov Tratdses édvres, which commentators (e.g., Stein, How and Wells) generally 
explain as showing a desire that families should not become extinct. However, our 
decree and the funeral oration of Perikles (Thuc., IT, 44, 3: ob yap otdy re toov tu 7 
Sixaov BovieverOar ot av py Kat Tmatdas €k TOD dpolov TapaBaddopevor Kwdvvetwow ) 
show a feeling that positions of great responsibility should go to those with the greater 
stake in the future of the city. Compare the reproach of childlessness made against 
Epaminondas (Nepos, Epaminondas, 5, 5). 


Lines 23-26. Plutarch (Themistocles, 14,2) gives the number of marines and archers 
on each ship at the battle of Salamis: tév & ’Arzikdv (vedv) Exatov dydonKovTa TO 
TrnOos otoav ExdoTy TOdS a7) KATATTPMATOS MAXOMEVOUS OKTWKALOEKA EiyEV, OY TOESTAL 
Técoapes Hoav, oi owrot © 6mAirac. The number of ships was not taken from this 
decree, but from an actual account of the battle (cf. Herodotos, VIII, 44, 1). The 
number of archers is the same, but the initial figure (as planned) for marines was 
evidently reduced by six per ship after experience at Artemision. Ten was the standard 
number in the later fifth century (e.g., Thucydides, III, 95, 2), but before the 
development of naval tactics the number was higher (cf. Thucydides I, 49, 1, and 
Gomme’s note [Commentary on Thucydides, I, p. 122] on Thucydides, I, 13, 2). 

In the phrase [e]x[oow émi tH | vadv the article is anaphoric, referring back to 
vabv in line 19, and the restoration is preferable to [d€|x[a éf’ Exdorynv | vatv because 
of the consistent use of the article with €xao7os and its noun in this decree (lines 19, 
33, 35). Epigraphically, ékaoros with the noun alone begins to be found in the late 
fourth century (cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften,® 
Berlin, 1900, p. 232). Earlier exceptional omissions of the article occur in expressions 
of time, e.g., hexdoro pe[vds] in I.G., I’, 6, line 125 (but note 76 pioro hexdavo, etc., 
consistently in the same text), and éxdo7ov érovs in the lex sacra in Xenophon, 
Anabasis, V, 3, 12. 


Line 25. The archers were Athenians, not Cretan mercenaries; cf. I.G., I?, 79, line 3, 
and Gomme’s note (op. cit., II, p. 41) on Thucydides, II, 13, 8. 


Line 26. The staff of ship’s officers, or rather, in rank, the petty officers, are the 
varnpeota, (cf. line 34). In 1.G., II’, 1951 (S.E.G., X, 356, probably of 406 z.c.) 
after tpinpapxos and émBdrou the third category without rubric included KuBepvyrys, 
KEEVTTHS, TEVTHKOVTAPXOS, avANTHS, vavTnyds, and mpwipdrns. In | Xenophon], Ath. 
Pol., 1, 2, dn vanpecta is opposed to the kuBepvyrns and in Lysias, XXI, 10, to the 
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mnpopa. In Thucydides, I, 143, 1, the cuBepvAra are separate from the arn vanpecia ; 

in I.G., I’, 98, line 22 (Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., I’, no. 77) the KuBepyyTrae on the one 

hand and the vadrae on the other are opposed to the adn wrnpeoia. See U. Koehler, 

lee VIII, 1883, p. 179; G. Busolt, Gr. Staatskunde, I, Munich, 1920, pp. 
4-575, 


Lines 29-30. Hitherto the earliest reference to the dynfcapxeKd ypaupareta has been 
I.G., I’, 79, line 6. For the polemarch’s responsibility for the metics, see Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol., 58, 2-3. This would seem to have its origin in their military service. 


Lines 31-32. For raéts of a contingent forming a ship’s crew, see Aischylos, Persae, 
381-382: rd€us 8é réEw wapexdde veds paxpas, méovar 8 ws Exacros Hv Teraypévos.” 


Lines 32-35. The lists in /.G., II’, 1951 (S.E.G., X, 356) give a good idea of the lists 
on the whitened tablets (without the ships’ names), since they are probably copies of 
the full complements of ships that went down with almost complete loss in 406 B.c. 
(cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 6, 34; A. Korte, Phil. Woch., LII, 1932, nos. 35/38, 
cols. 83-88). 


Line 33. For ships’ names, see J.G., II’, 1604*, and the other naval inscriptions that 
follow in J.G., II’; F. Miltner in P.W., R.E., s.v. Seewesen (Suppl. V, 1931), cols. 
947-952; L. Robert, Collection Froehner, I, Inscriptions Grecques, Paris, 1936, p. 2, 
with note 1; Kurt Schmidt, Die Namen der attischen Kriegsschiffe, Diss. Leipzig, 
1931. 


Lines 37-38. The verb wAnpody refers not only to providing the ships with their 
complements (zAnpoépara) but to the whole process of getting ships and crews ready 
for duty at sea. See Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 6, 24: mnpdcartes tas S€xa Kai Exarov 
év TpiaKovTa nuépars amnpav, and also VI, 2, 12 and 14 (on Timotheos’ difficulties). 
Later we know that the Council had general responsibility for naval matters and 
supervised the manning and despatch of ships.** The general who had charge of the 
fleet once it had sailed was charged with the duties inherent in the meaning of w\npobv 
(see the passages from Book VI of Xenophon’s Hellenica to which reference has just 


41 The scholiast on Aristophanes, Ranae, 1074, speaks of the three ranks of rowers on a trireme 
as rdéas (cf. W. W. Tarn, J.H.S., XXV, 1905, p. 142, note 14), but these would have no effect on 
the problem of assigning the population to the 200 ships. 

42 See 1.G., I?, 105, lines 16-18 (Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr.*, I, no. 91; cf. B. D. Meritt, in Classical 
Studies presented to Edward Capps, Princeton, 1936, pp. 249-250) : [— — rév Bodey émip|ed[e] bévar 
horos [ av otaXdéow hos Tax. | Ta ’AOnvake Kat a[Aepob6or — — —|; I.G., 11?, 1629, lines 242-271 (Tod, 
Gr. Hist. Inscr., 11, no. 200; Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 305). The Council, together with the demarchs, 
prepared the xaréAoyor of crews and the despatch of ships in a decree paraphrased in Demosthenes, 
L, 6. See also Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, Il, Munich, 1926, pp. 890, 1032, 1049-1050. 
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been made). This responsibility was also financial, and here we must suppose that 
the generals and Council were already authorized to expend whatever sums were 
available for defense. It is in this context that the conflicting stories of Aristotle and 
of Kleidemos on the provision of eight drachmas for each man of the fleet should be 
seen (Ath. Pol., 23, 1; Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, no. 323, Frag. 21“ apud Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 10, 6). According to our decree the generals, including Themistokles, 
and the Council would have been responsible for ration money (ownpéovov) and pay 
(yuc6s), if any, for the fleet. Both literary accounts agree that public funds failed 
(cf. also Plutarch, Themustocles, 7, 6, for the difficulties of the trierarch Architeles at 
Artemision). Kleidemos redeems Themistokles from the charge that the generals 
were helpless at the time of the proclamation with an improbable anecdote. Some 
scholars have reconciled the two accounts by supposing that Themistokles, as an Areo- 
pagite, got the Areopagus to supply funds.** Busolt claimed that the Areopagus at 
this time had supervision over the sacred treasury and could use it in an emergency.“ 
However that may be, we know from Herodotos (VIII, 17) that Kleinias, Alkibiades’ 
father, paid for his crew out of his own pocket and provided his own ship at Arte- 
mision (cf. Plutarch, Alcibiades, 1,2). Other rich men may not have gone so far as 
to provide their own ships but would certainly have contributed from their own funds 
to make up the sum needed to keep the ships at sea, as we know trierarchs did in later 
times (cf. Thucydides, VI, 31, 3; Isokrates, XVIII, 60; Demosthenes, LI, 6). In 
this way we may well believe that the Areopagites, still the richest group in Athens, 
if not the Areopagus as such, contributed vitally to the preparations and added to their 
own reputation. The date is complicated by the usual confusion between the decree 
and the proclamation, but the circumstances (the preparation of the fleet) point to a 
time before Artemision. 


Lines 38-40. For the apeorypiov see Hesychios, s.v. apéoacbar' iktdoacbar, aperrov 
Toujoat; also S.v. dpertyprov iepetov, kat Oda; Herodotos, VII, 141, 3 (the oracle of 


£8 pera d€ TA Mndixd. wad loxvoev 4} ev "Apeiw mayw Bovd} Kal Suoxe Thy ToAW, oddert SdypaTL AaBotoa 
THY Hyepoviav GAG bia 70 yeveobar THs ep! Sadapiva vavpaxias aitia. Tov yap otpatnyav eEaropyodvtwv Tots 
mpdypaor Kat Knprvédvtov oolew Exaotov éavtov, wopicaca Spaxpas éxdotw oxTa Si€dwKxe Kal éveBiBacev «is 
ras vais (cf. Aristotle, Politica, 1304 A, 20-21). 

a unx eviey de Spectay Xpypareov Tots "APnvaions, ‘Apiororehys pév pyor tiv e& *Apelov rayou BovAnv 
Topicacay OKT) Spaxpas EKdoTw TOV OTpaTEvopEVOV aiTTaryY yevécOaL TO TAnpwOVaL Tas TpLYpes, KAEiSnnos 
8€ Kal TobTo To} OemoroKA€ovs Toeirar oTpatyynpa. KataBawdvrov yap eis Tepad tov ’"AOnvaiwv, pyoiv 
droA€abar 76 Topydvetov dro rijs Fed t06 dydApatos* Tov obv OemoroKr€a tpooro.otpevov Cyreiv Kat Suepevve- 
pevov aravta xpnudtwv avevpioxew mAROos ev tats dmookevais dmroxexpunpevov, dv eis pécov Kopucbévtwv 
evropyicat Tovs éuBaivovtas cis Tas vais epodiov. 

*° E.g., Jules Labarbe, La lot navale de Thémistocle, p. 136. 

*“ Gr. Geschichte’, II, p. 691, note 3; denied by G. De Sauctis, Atthis?, Turin, 1912, (oe Grell 
N.G.L. Hammond, History of Greece, Oxford, 1959, p. 238, paints a picture of the rdéle of the 
Areopagus in the evacuation that goes altogether beyond the evidence. 
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the “ Wooden Walls”): od ddvarar Tladdkds A’ ’Ohvpmov eitdoacba: Xenophon, 
Oeconomuicus, V, 19: mpd tév TodepiKOv mpdéewv eEaperkopéevors tods Heovs (cf. tbid., 
V, 3: deovs eapécxec ba Odovras). It may be that the hostility of Zeus as described by 
the oracle required this placatory sacrifice. In other Attic inscriptions, however, the 
apeo7yprov has a special purpose. See F. Jacoby, Atthis, p. 238, note 12: ‘“ The offer- 
ing of the dpeorypov after (or before: Aischin. 3. 116?) alterations were made in 
sacred buildings, cult statues, votive gifts, etc., certainly is an early and established 
custom, even though our evidence does not begin until the fourth century.” The 
examples are: /.G., II’, 403, lines 18-20 (Jacoby, Atthis, p. 8, A 2; ca. 350-320 B.c., 
made on instructions from an exegete) ; J.G., II’, 204, lines 57-60 (restored, 352/1 
B.c.) ; 1.G., IT’, 839, lines 45-47 and 82 (221/0 B.c.); I.G., II*, 841, line 16 (second 
century B.c.) ; /.G., Il’, 1035, lines 12-14 (Jacoby, Atthis, p. 9, A 3; first century B.c. 
The sacrificers are the ozparnyds émi rods émeitas and the Baowdeds). See also 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, I, 67, 2, for @vaiar dpeorjpioe on bringing back the 
ancestral gods from Alba Longa to Lavinium. In view of this technical usage, it is 
possible that removal of the most sacred objects of the city was contemplated. 


There is evidence that this, in fact, was done: 


(1) The ancient roanon of Athena survived the war, and had presumably been 
carried away, probably to Salamis; Kleidemos, Frag. Gr. Hist., 11] B, No. 323, Frag. 
21, mentions the loss of the gorgoneion from the statue at the time of the manning of 
the ships. (2) Herodotos (VIII, 64, 2; 83, 2; 84, 2; cf. V, 80, 2) tells of the images 
of the Aiakidai being sent for from Aigina before the battle, and the Spartan kings 
regularly carried the Tyndaridai with them on campaign (Herodotos, V, 75, 2). The 
sacred images would protect as well as be protected. (3) Hypereides, in his emergency 
decree after Chaironeia, proposed tepa 6€ kat watdas Kal yuvaixas eis Tov Tlepard arrobéo- 
Oa (cf. [Plutarch], Vitae X Oratorum, 849A). The anti-Macedonians were consci- 
ously attempting to recover the spirit of the Persian Wars (see the discussion of the 
date of the inscription, above) and sending the women and children to the Peiraeus can 
only be preparatory to shipping them overseas, as in 480 B.c. The location of the 
small states to which Athens had appealed (Lykourgos, Jn Leocratem, 42), including 
Troizen, suggests that they were to be places of refuge. It follows that Hypereides 
had precedent for sending away the sacred objects as well. In any case we seem to 
have something stronger than the usual vows and sacrifices before a battle or a 
campaign.” 


47 Cf. Aischylos, Septem, 264-280; Xenophon, Anabasis, III, 2, 12, and Aristophanes, Equites, 
660-661 with scholia (Kallimachos the polemarch to Artemis Agrotera before Marathon) ; Plutarch, 
Aristides, 11, 3 (vows and sacrifices to Zeus, Hera of Kithairon, Pan, the Sphragitides Nymphs, 
and the seven Archegetai before Plataia) ; Thucydides, VI, 32, 1-2 (the eiyai vopilopevar before 
the departure of the Sicilian expedition) ; Demosthenes, XVIII, 184 (from a decree before the 
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Line 39. For Zeus the Almighty see Hesychios, s.v. mayxparys: Zevs: “APnvato. Other- 
wise the epithet seems to be literary: Aischylos, Septem, 255: @ mayxpates Zed, 
appealed to by the chorus in terror of the enemy (cf. lines 116-117) ; Idem, Eumenies, 
916 ff. (a passage with a strong patriotic tinge), Supplices, 816 (cf. also Prometheus, 
389, 526) ; Euripides, Frag. 431 Nauck’; Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 368-369 
(where the preceding prayer invokes his help against, among others, those who bring 
on the Medes). After the war it was as Eleutherios, Soter, and Tropaios that he 
received thanks.** Zeus Soter, Athena, and Nike are grouped in this order as recipi- 
ents of sacrifice in Demosthenes, Prooemia, LIV. 


Lines 39-40, Asphaleios was a universal epithet of Poseidon (Pausanias, VII, 21, 7). 
Its use in Aristophanes, Acharnenses, 682, is comic. Here it is used of the god of 
the sea rather than of earthquakes. Cf. Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie,’ I, 
Berlin, 1894, pp. 572, 582-584. 


Lines 41-44. For Bonfetv in the sense of adversus hostes concurrere, see Isokrates, IV, 
87 (of the Athenians at Marathon) ; Thucydides, II, 94, 2; etc. See also Lysias, II, 
30: ’APnvator & obra dvaxerévyns THs ‘EAAdbos adroi pev eis TAs vads EuBavres ew “Aptepi- 
ovov €BonOyncav, Aaxedatpovior O€ Kal TOY OVppaXwV Eviot Eis OEppoTrvAas aTHVTHTADV. 
The new information must inevitably affect our thinking on the vexed question 
of the numbers engaged at Artemision and Salamis, though it must be remembered 
that the decree embodies the plan before the event and is not an account of what 
actually happened. On the Athenian contingent at Artemision, see Herodotos, VIII, 1, 
who mentions 127 ships (these do not include the 20 furnished to Chalkis) and VIII, 
14, 1, where he mentions a reinforcement—or so, at least, it is usually understood— 
of 53 ships. Isokrates (IV, 90) has é€jxovra tpinpers tAnpdoavtes ; Diodoros (XI, 12, 
4) alleges 140 out of 280. On the problems, see especially W. W. Tarn, J.H.S., 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 202-233; Jules Labarbe, B.C.H., LXXViI, 1952, pp. 384-441- 
Idem, La lot navale de Thémistocle, Paris, 1957. Note that wepi.. . rv GAAnv “Arruxyy 
vavdoxeiv can include the east coast of Attika and the southern entrance of the Euboian 
straits for the protection of which Bury assigned the second Athenian contingent of 


launching of ships: edgapévous cai Pcavtas Tois Bevis Kai jjpwor Tois Katéxovor THv réAW Kal THY yopay Thy 
*"AOnvaiwy ) . 

“8 For Plataia see Plutarch, Aristides, 21; Strabo, IX, p. 412; Pausanias, IX, 2, 5; scholion on 
Pindar, Olympian Odes, VII, 154. For Athens see R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, 
Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, Princeton, 1957, pp. 25-30. The tropaion and temenos 
on Salamis belonged to Zeus (Timotheos, Persae, 210; I.G., II?, 1006, lines 8-9, 1008, lines 17-18, 
1028, lines 24-28 [cf. /.G., I’, 190, line 9: Marathon or Salamis ?]). On zayxparyjs, F. R. Walton 
calls my attention to the relevant discussion in Wolfgang Kiefner, Der religidse Allbegriff des 
Aischylos, Diss. Tiibingen, 1959. 
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53 ships (B.S.A., II, 1895/6, p. 89). On the Aiginetan reserves see also Herodotos, 


VIII, 46, 1: rHow pev tHY Ewvtdv edddaccov.*® 

Lines 44-48. As a note on 6uovoodvres one may recall that Andokides (I, 108) empha- 
sized Athenian success after amnesty and victory in the Persian Wars 81d. 75 adArous 
opovoetv. He also described the deliberations for amnesty after Aigospotamoi Llosas 
€Bovhevoacbe wept Guovotas) and its consummation (I, 76: rior dddrAous wept 6povotas 
Sodvar év dxpomdder). Lysias (XXV, 27) says of the amnesty in 404 B.c.: rods pev 
pevyovtas KaredéEacbe, tods 8 artipovs emutipous exoujoare, Tots § &dous Ep Gpovolas 
Opkouvs duvuTe; and Demosthenes (XXVI, 11) quotes from a decree proposed by 
Hypereides after Chaironeia: etvar rods dtipous émurimous, iv’ 6uovoodvres amavtes UTrep 
THs ehevdepias mpoOdpos ayovilwvra. Aristeides (XLVI, Vol. II, p. 248 Dindorf) 
describes the political activity of Themistokles, abroad and at home, in these words: 
TpPOTov MEV ye TOVS TOEMOUS TOUS DUVETTHTAS TOTE EV TH “EAAGOi Kal Tas mpds aAAHAOUS 
Suadopads Kal ordoes eravoey amdvrwv, Kat éva péev TOELov TOV pds TOds BapBdpovs, 
avrovs d€ Pidous Kal ovyyevets, Erercev Hynoac bar Ered boot TOV TOMTaV pEHELTTHKETaY, 
TovTous Katayayelv ovveBovr\evoev “AOnvaiois, év ots Kal Tav Siaddpwv Ties Hoav avTa, 
THY avTHVY yvaunv ev TE TOLs “EAAnviKOls Kal Tots KaTa THY TOW ThCOD. 

What characterized the ostracized among exiles was the limited period of their 
exile (cf. Aristotle, Politica, 1284 A, 21-22: peOioracapv éx Tis TOEWS YpOVOUS WpLO-PE- 
vous; Plutarch, Themustocles, 11, 1: rots émt ypdvov [| Cobet; xpdov@ codd.] peberraow). 

The recall of the ostracized is mentioned by Andokides (I, 107; cf. 77), Aristotle 
(Ath. Pol., 22, 8), Nepos (Aristides, 1, 5), Plutarch (Themtstocles, 11, 1 and 
Aristides, 8,1), and Aristeides (XLVI, Vol. I, p. 248 Dindorf [quoted just above] ) ; 
all but Andokides and Aristeides (the rhetorician) specify Aristeides (the Just), who 
is named also by the scholiast on Aristeides (Vol. III, p. 593 Dindorf). Aristeides 
alone is mentioned in Demosthenes, XX VI, 6, and his return from Aigina to Salamis 
is described by Herodotos (VIII, 79; cf. Aristodemos, Frag. Gr. Hist., I] A, no. 104, 
Frag. 1 [1, 4]) without reference to an actual recall. 

Andokides adds to the recall of political exiles the restoration of political rights 
(€yvacav tovs te hedyovras katadeEacbar Kat Tods atimovs EmuTipous moujcar) ; stich 
restoration was the mark of a general amnesty and is found in the sources for four 
of the six known Athenian amnesties.” In the decree of Patrokleides of 404 B.c., 


49 It is doubtful that Ktesias’ statement (Frag. Gr. Hist., III C, no. 688, Frag. 13, § 30) that 
on the approach of Xerxes the Athenians manned 110 ships and sailed to Salamis is based on 


accurate knowledge. . 

The concept of a reserve force of 100 ships is found in Perikles’ defense policy (Thucydides, 
II, 24, 2). Cf. Andokides, III, 7, and Thucydides, III, 17, 2, though it is uncertain what, if any, 
relationship the éa/perou tpujpes had to those ships that ryv re yap *Arrixny Kal EvBouy xat adapiva 


éxatov épvdaccov (430 or 428 B.c., or spurious ?). 
© See also Plutarch (Solon, 19, 4) for the amnesty of Solon; Andokides (I, 73), Xenophon 
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quoted by Andokides (I, 77-79), there followed a list of exceptions to the amnesty, 
and these too recur in the other amnesties.”* It seems likely, therefore, that we should 
read, e.g., rods Sé [dripous émuripovus etvac — — —], and suppose that a list of exceptions, 
with particular reference to the Peisistratids, followed. 

However, the recall of the exiles in our decree was not considered final. It 
required a further decision of the people, presumably on Salamis, whither, according 
to Herodotos, Aristeides returned.* It may be that decision, embodied in a decree 
also proposed by Themistokles (cf. Plutarch, Themistocles, 11, 1), which was known 
in antiquity, for, as has been pointed out, our decree does not seem to have been 
generally known beyond line 18, and the amnesty is not associated with the evacuation 
decree, 

Certain phrases, also, in Plutarch and in Andokides suggest provisions that do 
not seem to be embodied in our decree and that were probably included in the final 
decree: Plutarch (Themistocles, 11, 1): wparrewv kat déyew ta Bédrvcta 7H “EAAASt 
pera TOV GANwv tohurav [cf. date héyew e€etvar in the decree of Patrokleides quoted 
by Andokides (1, 77) |]; Andokides (1, 107) ddvres addnAOus TicTELs Kal GpKovs weyadous 
[cf. Andokides, I, 76, in his introduction of the decree of Patrokleides, and Lysias, 
NEY ee le 

The date of the recall of the exiles is given by Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 22, 8, as in the 
archonship of Hypsichides, i.e., 481/0 B.c. Plutarch, Themistocles, 11, 1, speaks of 
Xerxes marching through Thessaly and Boiotia at the time, but places it in his 
narrative after the evacuation and before the battle of Salamis.” 

The tentative approach to the problem of the exiles, rather less generous than one 
might have expected from patriotic allusions, is one further piece of evidence to 
confirm the authenticity of our text. Had we only the first eighteen lines which found 
their way into the literary and didactic tradition, it would have been not unreasonable 


(Hellenica, II, 2, 11), and Lysias (XXV, 27) for the amnesty after Aigospotamoi; Demosthenes 
(XXVI, 11) and Lykourgos (Jn Leocratem, 41) for the amnesty after Chaironeia. 

* Cf. Plutarch, Solon, 19, 4; MapxedAivov Bios @ovkvdidov, 32 (assigned to 404 B.c., after the 
surrender to Lysander, by J. M. Stahl, Rh. Mus., XXXIX, 1884, pp. 458-465): wAyv rép 
Tleovorparidar. 

** The story of Xanthippos’ dog in Philochoros (Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, no. 328, Frag. 116) 
shows Xanthippos participating in the evacuation of Attika. This may be after the proclamation, 
which would then be dated after the final decision. 

°° The phrase rovs dripovs émtivovs may well have been used in both decrees. I agree with C. 
Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution, Oxford, 1952, pp. 163-164, that a change in the 
future conditions of residence for men ostracized, as described by Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 22, 8), is 
hardly conceivable in this crisis. 

** Nepos (Aristides, 2, 1) speaks of Aristeides not yet released from his poena at the time of 
Salamis, which is impossible if he commanded the troops used against Psyttaleia, and which con- 
flicts directly with Aristotle. Andokides (I, 107) puts the recall before Marathon rather than 
Salamis; cf. A. E. Raubitschek, Rh. Mus., XCVIII, 1955, p. 259, note 2. 
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to suspect them of being the creation of the antiquarian enthusiasm of Lykourgan 
Athens. But it is too much to suppose that any antiquarian forger could be responsible 
for all the following points: trierarchs chosen for qualities of command rather than 
wealth, a larger number of marines than were used even fifty years later and disagree- 
ing also with the numbers for the battle of Salamis itself, the term rd£cs of a contingent 
forming a crew (only in Aischylos, writing of Salamis), the careful spelling out of 
the practical details of mobilization, the epithet Tlayxparjs of Zeus (most prominent 
in the contemporary Aischylos), the early date of the decree which destroys the 
Athenian claim of having been forced to abandon the city by the Peloponnesian failure 
to fight in Boiotia, the cautious commitment of only half the fleet to Artemision, and 
finally the gradual rapprochement with the exiles. What the history of the decree may 
have been between its passage and its publication in Troizen over 150 years later we 
can only guess, but we know too little to deny that it could have survived. Very likely 
we owe to the historical sense of the Greeks themselves, and to their desire at a time 
when freedom seemed once again in peril to recapture the spirit of the great struggles 
of the past, both the form of this text and our very knowledge of what may justly 
be called the clearest new light on the Persian Wars. 


MicuHaAEL H. JAMESON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Reprints of this article are available at $1.00 from the Publications Committee, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, c/o Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1959 
(PLates 57-64) 


Are 


XCAVATION was resumed in Ancient Corinth in the spring of 1959 after an 
interval of five years.” Between 1951 and 1957 five important volumes had been 
published on the architectural monuments of Corinth, classical and medieval.? As a 
result of this activity and of the campaigns of excavation just before and after the 
war, the Roman and Byzantine architectural remains of the agora of Corinth had been 
in large measure exposed and published. There remained, however, one area within the 
limits of the classical agora in which no excavation had yet been attempted: the south- 
west corner, between the west end of the South Stoa and the south end of the West 
Shops.* In 1959, when the School’s excavation at Lerna was drawing to a close, it 
was decided to resume work at Corinth and to start in the southwest corner of the 
Agora.* Since this area of some 1700 square meters (Fig. 1, bottom center) presented 
an opportunity of studying as a unit a large extent of Byzantine remains, it was 
decided to clear the entire corner, within the fenced archaeological zone, to Byzantine 
levels and only after a thorough study of these to proceed further to the Roman and 
Greek deposits. 


1For the reports of the last excavation campaigns, see Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 131-140; 
XXIV, 1955, pp. 147-157. 

2J, iii, The Monuments of the Lower Agora and North of the Archaic Temple, by R. L. 
Scranton; I, iv, The South Stoa and its Roman Successors, by Oscar Broneer; II, The Theater, 
by Richard Stillwell; XIV, The Asklepieion and Lerna, by Carl Roebuck; XVI, Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture in the Central Area of Corinth, by R. L. Scranton. Volume I, v, The Southeast Building, 
The Twin Basilicas, The Mosaic House, by Saul S. Weinberg, has appeared in 1960. 

3 See Corinth, XVI, plan IV, grid M-O/1-4. 

* Work began on April 6, 1959, and continued until May 27. Elizabeth Milburn, White Fellow 
of the School, and Alesandra Schmidt, Arnold Fellow from Brown University, assisted in the direc- 
tion of the field work. Evangelos Lekkas was again our foreman. George Kachros, though retired, 
continued to supervise the mending room, with the assistance of Nikos Didaskalou. John Travlos, 
the Architect of School Excavations, in the fall and winter of 1959-60 drew up the plans which 
are here published. The photographs were taken in part by J. L. Caskey. For whole-hearted 
support and encouragement I am deeply indebted to Mr. Caskey and also to Nikolaos Verdelis, 
Ephor of Corinthia and Argolis; Dimitrios Pallas, Ephor of Byzantine Antiquities for the Pelo- 
ponnese, Northwest Greece and the Ionian Islands, showed great interest in our work and gave 
much valuable advice. I should like to express the sincere thanks of the School for the financial 
support given to the Corinth Excavations in 1959 by Brown University. 

A report on Mr. Weinberg’s separate excavation of Neolithic deposits at Corinth in 1959 


appears below, pp. 240-253. 
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The clearance in 1959 of some 800 square meters of the available area enabled 
us to expose the Byzantine structures shown in Figure 2. Extending north from the 
northwest corner of the South Stoa, a row of stumps of Doric monolithic columns 
of the archaic period marks the line of an aqueduct built in Roman times.’ In the 
Byzantine era some of these column stumps still rose above ground level and formed 
the eastern edge of a firmly packed, gravelled road which descended from the south 
(PI. 57,a).° Beyond the fifth column north of the corner of the South Stoa the road 
turned northeast and entered the agora of the Byzantine city." The road metal here 
showed that this thoroughfare had carried heavy traffic during the 12th and early 
13th centuries after Christ and that it had gone out of use in the Frankish period, 
in the later 13th century. Bordering the road on the west appeared a complex of 
structures of which only the northern eight rooms (1-8 on Fig. 2) can now be dis- 
tinguished as a unit. Here we found four two-room apartments, none of which 
appears to have communicated with another (Pl. 57,a, b). Each apartment was 
entered from the road at the east; from the east room a door led into a western 
chamber; from that, in turn, another door gave access to a large open courtyard 
behind the structure (Pl. 57,c).° Though the four apartments were independent of 
one another, they appear to have used the courtyard in common, since no dividing walls 
were found within that area. The walls of the building are of poor construction, 
employing much re-used material (including some poros blocks which probably belong 
to the South Stoa), field stones, brick and tile fragments; no mortar was utilized in 
the construction. In one doorway (between rooms 5 and 6) the threshold is of marble 
(an Ionic column capital, re-used) ; the other thresholds are of poros blocks or small 
stones. Floor levels were distinguished only with difficulty. In every case the floor was 
of earth and appears to have been laid about 0.10 m. below the threshold. In several 
rooms successive floor levels could be observed and there was some indication of eleva- 
tion of the thresholds as the exterior and interior ground levels were raised. The 
earliest of the floors, however, cannot be dated before the end of the 11th century, 
while the last belongs to a period not later than the beginning of the 13th. The life 
of these eight rooms, in the arrangement in which they appear in Figure 2, was little 
more than one hundred years; they went out of use before traffic ceased on the road 
at the east. Many of the walls were built over earlier walls of the same or only slightly 


° Corinth, XVI, pp. 2, 24 (5th century after Christ) ; Corinth, I, iv, p. 155 (Hadrianic). 

® The level of the road drops approximately 1.00 m. in a distance of about 30.00 m. from the 
southern limit of the excavation. The highest preserved road strosis was observed at 84.10 m. 
above sea level at the south, at 83.04 m. further north. The depth of the road gravel was as much 
as 2.00 m. at some points. For datum point and bench marks, see Appendix, pp. 00-00 and Figure SE 

7 The northeast extension of the road was discovered in earlier campaigns. See Corinth, XVI, 
plan VI, grid L-M/4 (“ The Road to Acrocorinth”’). 

® Room 2 did not communicate directly with the court, but with another room at the north 
which was excavated in earlier campaigns; that room may have had a means of egress to the court. 
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different orientation; but even the earlier walls cannot long antedate those of the 12th 
century settlement. For, although the plan of earlier structures is not yet clear because 
of the overlying building, excavation to considerable depth in all or a part of each of 
the eight rooms revealed no significant deposits which could be dated by pottery or 
coins to the period between the 6th and the late 11th centuries. 

Living arrangements within the apartments were simple in the extreme. Only in 
two rooms could we distinguish built hearths. In the northeast corner of room 7 is a 
rectangular structure, built of materials similar to those of the walls, 1.80 m. x 0.95 m. 
and rising 0.30 m. above the hard-packed earth floor (PI. 57,d). The hearth proper 
appears to have been in the western half of the rectangle, while the eastern portion, 
filled with stones, may have provided a levelled space on which to set pots after 
cooking. In the northeast corner of room 1 a curving line of small stones forms a very 
simple hearth of modest dimensions. Against the east wall of the same room rests a 
small block of poros (0.40 m. square) rising 0.23 m. above the floor level; this, too, 
appears to have served as a hearth, for a depression in its top surface (0.27 m. x 
0.30 m.; 0.12 m. deep) was found partly filled with soft black ash. In room 2 we 
observed along the west wall four slabs of stone projecting into the room at a level 
about 0.10 m. above the 12th century floor level; in the northeast corner, at approxi- 
mately the same level, appeared a marble column base (taken from the colonnade of 
the West Shops), placed upside down (PI. 57, c, upper right). The column base may 
have served as a low table or table-support; the blocks along the west wall might have 
supported a bench. Other than these, we found no traces of interior arrangements of 
a permanent character in rooms | to 8. 

No storage pithoi were found in any of the rooms, nor was there any evidence of 
wells or cisterns in use in the 12th century. Presumably water was brought from some 
near-by spring (the fountain of “‘ Hadji Mustafa,” which must have served in Byzan- 
tine as it certainly did in Turkish times, lies some 300 m. to the south and west) or 
perhaps from a well in the courtyard to the west, still not completely excavated. 

South of the four-unit structure just mentioned lies a more impressive building 
oriented from east to west, its east wall lying some three to four meters west of the 
gravelled road. This building (rooms 10 and 12) obviously antedates rooms 1-8 and 
probably antedates the 12th century road gravel as well, since it is not constructed in 
relation to the direction of the road. Built very solidly, it is constructed of square 
piers of poros set at intervals of about 2.00 m.; the spaces between the piers are filled 
with smaller blocks of poros, field stones, brick and tile; the fragments of brick and 
tile are frequently set in the vertical as well as the horizontal joints of the masonry. 
No mortar is employed. This pattern of construction appears also in some parts of 
the walls of rooms 1-8, 9 and 11 (Pl. 57, c); but here the execution is much more 
careful. At several points in rooms 10 and 12 the walls are preserved to sufficient 
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Fig. 2. Corinth. Plan of Byzantine Settlement in Southwest Corner of Central Area (1959). 
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height to show that each pier (ca. 1.00 m. to 1.50 m. in height) was capped by a wider 
block (Pl. 58, b) above which rose a second pier. The arrangement of vertical 
piers and horizontal cap stones creates a cross pattern which is met frequently in 
Byzantine architecture of the 11th and 12th centuries—examples are to be seen in 
the Argolid, Corinthia, Attica and elsewhere; ° but our building is an especially good 
example, of careful workmanship, the walls 0.70 m. thick. The building is divided 
longitudinally ; the west end of the structure has not yet been found, though we have 
excavated for a distance of 12.00m. beyond the east wall. The highest preserved 
point of the wall is at 84.50 m. above datum. At several points within rooms 10 and 12 
we have dug to 81.70 m. above datum without reaching the bottom of the wall. More- 
over, we have found no doorways in the walls, nor any thresholds. At two points the 
wall is broken—where room 7 abuts against room 10 and near the western end of the 
south wall of room 12 (PI. 58, b)—but in both places the gaps are due to pillaging of 
the walls in the late 13th century. Further, the fill within the rooms, below 83.00 m., 
is primarily late Roman. It appears probable that the Byzantine builders dug well 
over a meter down through an accumulation of Roman (and even of Hellenistic) fill 
in order to make the trenches for the foundations of the walls of rooms 10 and 12. 
The quality of the construction is surprising indeed for what must have been in large 
measure invisible foundation. It should be pointed out, however, that because of the 
general incline of terrain down toward the north, the north face of the building was 
probably exposed to a greater depth than the south face in the time before the construc- 
tion of the adjoining rooms (1-8) at the north. 

Between the large early building and the north-south road two rooms were built 
in the 12th century (9 and 11). These do not seem to have communicated with one 
another nor with rooms 10 or 12 to the west. The interpretation of the few walls which 
appeared to the south of rooms 11 and 12 must await further excavation in the area 
(now private property) which lies due south of the fenced archaeological zone at 
this point. 

It is fortunate that the excavation has given us a clear indication of the use of 
most of these various rooms. In at least one room of each apartment (in rooms 1, 4, 
5,7) and in room 11 also were found scoriae of iron and bronze, fragments of small 
crucibles, bits of moulds of stone and clay for casting metal objects, and partly finished 
objects of bronze which had been left in the condition in which they emerged from 
the moulds. The greatest concentration of these traces of industrial activity was 
in room 4, which would appear to have been the principal factory in the group. It is 
well to recall that at points even closer to the center of the Byzantine agora have been 


* See Megaw, B.S.A., XXXII, 1931-32, pp. 100-102 (Holy Apostles and Kapnikarea in Athens; 
Daphni) ; Struck, Ath. Mitth., XXXIV, 1909, pp. 196-201 (Chonika in the Argolid) ; Corinth, 
XVI, pp. 98-99; Stikas, L’église byzantine de Christianou, 1951, pp. 24-25 (Christianou in 
Triphylia). 
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found potteries and glass factories.” These establishments were for the most part on 
the south edge of the agora, as, in a sense, are our bronze-working shops. 


At a few points we have exposed walls of pre-Byzantine date. Beneath and to 
the west of rooms 6 and 8 are two rooms, probably of late Roman times (Pl. 57, b). 
Within the western half of the northern room lies a flight of stairs, of which three 
treads are preserved, rising from north to south (Pl. 58, a).”* It is possible that the 
fourth tread constituted a landing from which the stair turned at a right angle and 
continued up to the east, along the inner face of the south wall of the room. This 
area will be investigated more fully in the 1960 campaign. In room 9 two Roman 
walls, extending in a north-south direction, lie about 0.75 m. below the 12th century 
floor level. Just to the west of these walls, and about 0.30 m. below their highest pre- 
served point, is the mouth of a manhole; this was found covered by a marble relief 
(PI. 60, a; below, p. 235) placed upside down, and by irregular slabs of rough stone. 
Below the cover slabs the shaft extended down only 3.70m. At bottom (78.39 m. 
above datum) channels 1.00 m. wide and 1.70 m. high open out to northeast and south- 
west. The fill in the shaft was consistently late Roman, of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
We made no effort during the 1959 season to open the channels, the roof of which 
lies about 1.25 m. below the level of the stylobate of the South Stoa. Below the base 
of the west wall of room 6 appeared another manhole, covered by a single slab of 
poros (Pl. 57, b, behind the stairway). The wellhead was cut in part into a block of 
fine poros, the mouldings on which are similar in character to those of the copings on 
the triglyph walls above the Sacred Spring (Fig. 3).’* The upper fill of the shaft con- 
tained Byzantine pottery; at the bottom, where channels opened out to northwest and 
southeast, the fill appeared to be late Roman. The floor of the channels lies at 71.38 m. 
above sea level. They are cut in soft clay and their roof (at 73.18 m.) is formed by 
the layer of conglomerate rock above the clay. Obviously we have here hit upon 
another of the manholes of the Peirene system; the southeast channel must certainly 
connect with that which was discovered earlier in the line of the west wall of the 
South Stoa, about 6.00 m. south of the northwest corner column of the Stoa.”* 


10 Corinth, XVI, pp. 35, 47-48, 49, 56, 59, 61, 67-68, 73, 135. 

11 The lowest two treads are partly covered by a mass of later masonry. 

12 A 350. Cf. A.J.A., VI, 1902, p. 309, fig. 2, pl. IX; L. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, 
1936, pl. L, 19. The mouldings of the newly discovered stone differ in part from those of each of 
the two series of triglyph wall copings which occur in the area of the Sacred Spring; our coping 
must represent a third triglyph wall located somewhere in the central area of Corinth of the Sth 
century before Christ. The fine stucco which covered the surface has suffered considerable damage 
and the colors of the painted ornament have faded, for the most part, beyond recovery. However, 
the incised lines of a complex meander can be read on the upper fascia; the cavetto shows traces of 
a painted leaf pattern, similar to that illustrated in 4.J.A., VI, 1902, pl. IX; some red paint can be 
distinguished on the lowest fascia, probably a band of solid color without ornament. 

18 Corinth, I, iv, p. 5, plan IX. 
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In room 5, at 82.28m. above datum (and 0.73 m. above the stylobate of the 
South Stoa) appeared several slabs of limestone, possibly paving blocks such as those 
of the Lechaion and Kenchreai roads. The stones may be in situ and may thus repre- 
sent the road which in Roman times led south from the Agora toward Acrocorinth. 


=- 
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Fic. 3. Triglyph Wall Coping Stone. Profile. Scale 1:3. 


By the 4th or 5th century after Christ the traffic on this road must have. decreased 
appreciably, for we found the remains of a limekiln built over the paving blocks in the 
area of room 5. 

Two large sections of a marble, Ionic raking cornice were found lying flat in 
the lower levels of the filling of the courtyard west of rooms 2 and 4. On neither block 
is the full width preserved; each has been cut, for re-use, out of a wider block, but 
they are not both from the same block. The proportions of the cyma reversa of the 
geison soffit and the inconsiderable height of the fascia beneath the cyma may indicate 
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a 3rd or 2nd century B.c. date (Fig. 4).** It is indeed tantalizing to find these remains 
of a building of the Greek period which must have been of exceptional importance 
and magnificence; marble as a building material at Corinth in Greek times is most 
uncommon after the 6th century. 


$—_—_——————_- 0150 ——————_ + 
Fic. 4. Ionic Raking Cornice. Profile. Scale 1:2. 


In addition to the pre-Byzantine structures, there appeared a few of post-Byzan- 
tine date, possibly Frankish of the late 13th or 14th century. The isolated fragments 
of wall of these buildings, found not far below the modern surface, were not suffici- 
ently well-preserved to provide any coherent plan. 


THE FINDS 


Pottery was turned up in embarrassing quantity. The glazed wares of Corinth in 
Byzantine times are already well known through Morgan’s volume on the Byzantine 
pottery.” It was not to be expected that our campaign would materially enhance our 
knowledge of these wares. Yet several interesting finds did appear. A sgraffito plate 
of mid 12th century style,** unfortunately fragmentary, is decorated with a figure of 
a bird (facing |., head turned r.) and an inscription incised around the rim, under 
the glaze (Pl. 58, c): (fragment a) —]vatovoromepnpaverdyxacrnpnovrovad|—; ( frag- 
ment b) —|vndoo[-; (fragment c) —]Jevnox[-; (fragment d) —]vrovyavéapornypay. 


14 A 351, A 352. Cf. Profiles of Greek Mouldings, pl. XXXI, 38, p. 74. 


48 Corinth, XI. 
16 C-59-28, Est. diam. 0.21 m. One non-joining fragment (c) which appears in Plate 58, c was 


found on the third day of the 1960 campaign. 
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The large cursive omega which appears within a rectangular frame below the bird’s 
tail would appear to mark the beginning of the text, for the painter had to crowd the 
last six letters of fragment d in beside and above this frame. The condition of the 
glaze and underpaint and the pattern of ornamentation suggest that the fragments 
should be arranged in the order given above, with the longest lacunae between a and b 
and between d and a. We may suggest the following reading : -va rods 76 (or, Tod 070) 
mepnbaves Snxacripnov tod ad[év7n (?) —-—]vndoo [- -— —Jernox[- — —]v 700 yavda- 
posu> tHv <od( ?)>pdv (or, rv pdy<w>?). We invite interpretations of this text. The 
plate was decorated by the same hand which produced Corinth plates C-37-879 (Mor- 
gan, Corinth, XI, no. 1107, p. 276, pl. XLII, b), C-33-403 (Morgan no. 1177, p. 282, 
pl. XLII, a) and perhaps C-33-363 (Morgan no. 1500, p. 315) ; this artist we may dub 
the “ Donkey Master.” 


One interesting group of 13th century pottery appeared in a bothros dug deep 
into the fill of the courtyard behind rooms 1-8. In addition to coarse cooking and 
storage vessels (Pl. 59, b),’ the group contained a number of specimens of Proto- 
Majolica ware and at least two imported, Near Eastern vessels (Pl. 59, a):* a 
cylindrical vase of gritty fabric much like faience, covered with a thick, bluish green 
glaze; ** anda large amphora of fine, reddish fabric covered with metallic bluish green 
glaze and decorated with applied spiral ropes on the handles.” Of the coarse wares 
illustrated in Plate 59, b it may be remarked that both types of vessel are characteristic 
of Corinthian pottery of the 13th century. The amphorae with “ matt painted ” spirals 
in black or reddish brown paint on buff clay do not seem to appear before the very 
end of the 12th century. The cooking pots with high, plain rims are quite distinct from 
their counterparts of the 12th century, which generally have reddish rather than gray 
or black clay and have a low rim marked by a horizontal groove on the exterior (PI. 
59, c illustrates typical cooking vessels of the 12th century). In addition to the “ matt 
painted ’’ ware, which bears a remote and almost certainly accidental resemblance to 
certain Middle Helladic fabrics, our campaign of 1959 produced a few examples of 
another type of vessel whose decoration may quite possibly be an intentional reproduc- 
tion of Protogeometric patterns (PI. 59, d).” 


*7 The vessels shown in Plate 59, b are, left to right: C-59-73, C-59-74, C-59-75, C-59-71. 

*® The vessels shown in Plate 59, a are, left to right: C-59-76, C-59-77, C-59-78. 

7 C-59-76. Ci. C-38-332 (Corinth, XI, p. 170, fig. 151, B). 

20 C-59-77. Cf. C-34-412. 

2 The vessels shown in Plate 59, ¢ are, left to right: C-59-81, C-59-85, C-59-83. 

*?C-59-51. The clay is red, the dull glaze is black. None of these vessels is complete; some 
seem to have had four vertical handles, and in at least two instances the spout was decorated with an 
appliqué bird on either side. The French excavators at Argos report that they have discovered a 
grave of the Geometric period which had been disturbed in Byzantine times and resealed, after the 
addition of a Byzantine pot to the Geometric offerings (B.C.H., LX XXIII, 1959, p. 764). It is not 
impossible that the chance discovery of a Protogeometric grave gave the Byzantine potter the 
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Sculpture and inscriptions found in the excavation were not distinguished.’ The 
most interesting piece of sculpture is the votive relief used as a cover for the manhole 
in room 9 (Pl. 60, a; see above p. 231).** This is a well-executed specimen of a com- 
mon type of funeral banquet relief (‘‘ Totenmahlrelief ”) ; ** the quality of the carving 
suggests a date in the late 4th or early 3rd century B.c. 

Of the small objects of bronze the best preserved are the mortar and pestle found 
together in the eastern part of room 10 (Pl. 59, e) in a deposit of the 12th century.” 
By far the most interesting material from the excavation was the bronze-factory 
debris, including crucibles, moulds and incomplete bronze objects. A selection of these, 
all from room 4, is illustrated in Plate 60, b, c, d.”° 

The coins of the 1959 campaign have not yet been studied in detail. Some 2500 
coins were found, of which many disintegrated in cleaning. Of the bronzes, most were 
issues of the 12th century (especially Alexius I, 1081-1118, and Manuel I, 1143-1180) 
and of the 13th (Frankish rulers). One gold coin, a solidus of Constantine VII 
and Romanus II (945-959) turned up in fill of the early 13th century. A few bronzes 
of Corinth as a Roman colony present types not previously recorded. 


inspiration for a new form of decoration; it is improbable, however, that the shape of the vessel was 
derived from the same source. 

8S 2632. Fine-grained, white marble. H. 0.39m.; W. 0.615m. The damage at the center 
of the lower edge results from the fracture of the projecting tongue, ca. 0.125m. wide, which 
fastened the relief to its stela-base (cf. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, II, 1912, 
p. 43, 4) ; after this damage the relief was re-erected and held in position by means of four metal 
clamps, the cuttings for which appear in either side and at the two lower corners. There is no trace 
of inscription. 

The relief panel is enclosed by pilasters at ]. and r.; above, an entablature crowned by eaves tiles. 
An elderly, bearded male figure, half draped, head facing and crowned with polos, reclines on a 
draped couch; he holds a rhyton in his raised r. hand, a cup in his 1. At his feet a woman is seated, 
facing r., holding in front of her with both hands a bowl containing fruits. Before the couch, a table 
with food (cakes, including some of pyramidal shape). At 1. stands a small, youthful male figure, 
naked, half right; he holds a patera in his raised 1. hand, an oinochoe in his r. In front of him, a 
large krater of slender proportions. Above the youth’s head, the head and neck of a horse, to r.; 
the horse’s head is framed by a pilaster at r. only. This relief contains no trace of the serpent which 
so often appears, nor are there any worshippers or attendants approaching from the left; the woman 
is not veiled. A close parallel to the relative positions of the figures which are present may be found 
in a relief from Halikarnassos, now in the British Museum (A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 1, 1892, no. 717). 

24 See P, Gardner, J.H.S., V, 1884, pp. 107 ff.; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
1902, pp. 20-23; A. H. Smith, of. cit., pp. 298-301, 333-346; S. Reinach, op. cit., pp. 42-45, 163, 
178-179, 292-293, 412-414, 430-431, 507; Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Katalog der Sammlung 
antiker Skulpturen, III, 1928, K 94-101; F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains, 1942, pp. 417 ff. (esp. p. 419, note 1) ; U. Hausmann, Kunst und Heiltum, Untersuchungen 
zu den griechischen Asklepiosreliefs, 1958, pp. 111-124; D. von Bothmer, Bull. Metr. Mus. Art, 
XVI, 1957-58, pp. 187, 190. 

2° MF 10006 (mortar) and 10007. Cf. Corinth, XII, nos. 572, 1440. 

2° Plate 60, b, top row, left to right, MF 10037, MF 9998, MF 10035; below, MF 10029. 
Plate 60, c, MF 10036 (above) and MF 10034. Plate 60,d, MF 10018. 
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APPENDIX 


CorINTH Datum Point AND BENCH MARKS 


In the early years of the excavations at Ancient Corinth the datum point for 
determining elevations was the stylobate of the archaic temple, measured at the south- 
west angle.” In the publications of certain buildings a specific level within each 
building was used as datum point.” In more recent years, especially since the survey 
made in 1946 by the staff architect of the American School, John Travlos, the datum 
point has been mean sea level,” as determined by the Geographical Service of the 
Greek Army. This Service has installed in the village square of Archaia Korinthos 
a metal pin set at 74.046 m. above mean sea level; *° that bench mark has served as 
the basis for Travlos’ survey. Within the area of the American excavations at Ancient 
Corinth Travlos has set up twenty-three similar bench marks, heavy metal pins set 
either vertically or horizontally in cement; each is marked with the letters “A A” 
CApepixavixat Avackadai) and a serial number. Figure 5 shows the positions of these 
bench marks. The elevation of each and a detailed description of the location appear 
below.” 


AREA Bencu Mark ELEVATION LocATION 
NUMBER 
Lechaion Road 65-V 71.204 m. Lechaion Road, East sidewalk, 16.60 m. north of 


the line of the north wall of the Peribolos of Apollo, 
0.78 m. east of the curb. 


66-V 72.028 m. Temple A. In the top course of the foundations of 
the east cella wall, 1.18m. north of the inner face 
of the south foundation wall. 


67-V 77.207 m. North Basilica. In a masonry pier of the founda- 
tions for the western colonnade of the later Basilica, 
almost due west of the southwest corner column of 
the Greek North Building and opposite Shop IV 
of the Lechaion Road West Shops; on the upper 
surface of the third course from the top of the pier. 


27 4.J.A., VIII, 1904, p. 438; Corinth, I, p. 160, note 2; Corinth, X, pl. III. The level of the 
stylobate is 84.85 m. above sea level (measured in 1946). 

28 Corinth, II (Theater), p. 15, note 2; Corinth, I, iv (South Stoa), p. 18, note 3. 

29 Corinth, I, iii (Lower Agora) ; Corinth, XIV (Asklepieion and Lerna). 

30 P.Y.3. station no. 156; at the northeast corner of the village square, in the north wall of a 
building belonging to Panayotis Tselios, 0.23m. from the northwest corner of the structure and 
0.39 m. above the sidewalk. 

31 The letters ““H”’ and “ V” appended to the several serial numbers indicate the horizontal 
or vertical position of the pin. The pins have a head which is circular in plan and convex in elevation. 
The effective measuring point is: the top of the convex surface of pins which are set vertically ; 
the highest point on the circumference of the head of pins which are set horizontally. 
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AREA 


Agora, East 


Agora, South 
and Center 


Agora, West 
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BencH Mark ELEVATION 


NUMBER 


LocATION 


68-V 


69-V 


70-H 


71-V 


72-V 


73-V 


74-V 


75-H 


76-H 


77.049 m. 


78.037 m. 


78.637 m. 


81.046 m. 


82.724 m. 


78.164 m. 


81.644 m. 


79.947 m. 


80.983 m. 


South of Captives Facade. Large monument base 
which extends from 7.30 m. to 12.30 m. east of the 
southeast corner of the Triglyph Wall. On top 
of the foundation, 2.28 m. in from the south face, 
0.95 m. in from the east face. 


South of Peirene. Monument base, adjacent to 
the south facade and near the west end of the 
later colonnade which lies above and to the south 
of Peirene. On the top surface of the foundations, 
0.68 m. in from the south face and 0.45 m. in from 
the west face. 


Central Terrace, east end. Rectangular podium 
in front of the Circular Monument. In the north 
face, 2.11 m. west of the northeast corner and 
0.73 m. below the highest preserved course. 


South Stoa, east end. Partition wall between Shops 
II and III. On the top surface of the euthynteria, 
at the north face of the block which bonds the 
intersection of the partition wall and the east-west 
median wall of the shops. 


South Stoa. On the south wall, 0.84 m. west of 
the inner face of the west wall of Shop XV and 
immediately east of the east edge of the paved 
road leading south through the Stoa. 


Bema. North face, on the top of the limestone 
euthynteria for the marble facing ; 6.67 m. east of 
the northwest corner of the lower marble step 
and 0.42 m. in from the line of the north face of 
the step. 


South Stoa, west end. In the toichobate of the 
front wall of the shops, on the axis of the partition 
wall between Shops XXIX and XXX. 


Central Shops, west end. Dionysion. In the north 
face of the rear wall of the west room, 0.92 m. 
east of the west wall and 0.47m. above the 
toichobate. 


Temple H (“ Herakles”). In the west face of 
the poros casing of the podium, between the second 
and third courses from the bottom, 2.69 m. south 
of the northwest corner of the second course. 


AREA 


Temple Hill 


Odeion-Theater 


BencH Mark ELEVATION 
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NUMBER 
77-V 78.900 m. 
78-V 85.502 m. 
79-V 81.138 m. 
80-V 83.282 m. 
81-V 74.888 m. 
82-V 75.910 m. 
83-V 2732 tn: 
84-V 58.240 m. 
85-V 60.886 m. 


LocATION 


West Terrace, north end. Lower court to east of 
Temple D (“ Hermes’’). On top of the founda- 
tions of a monument base, 2.04m. west and 
0.55 m. south of the southwest corner of the 
stylobate of the Northwest Shops. 


Temple E. On the top surface of the lowest course 
of poros casing of the podium, east end, 4.42 m. 
north of the south face of the euthynteria and 
1.02 m. west of the east line of the euthynteria. 


Fountain of Glauke. On the top surface of the 
parapet bedding, at the joint between the north 
face of the draw basins and the wall which divides 
the two eastern basins. 


Archaic Temple. In bedrock, between the founda- 
tion beddings for the interior colonnades of the 
cella; 4.45 m. east of the west edge of the bedding 
for the dividing wall of the cella and 1.23 m. north 
of the north edge of the bedding for the south 
interior colonnade. 


North Market. West wall. On top of the first 
course above the toichobate, on the axis of the 
partition wall between the second and third shops 
from the south (Corinth, I, iii, plan K). 


Odeion. In the top course of the foundations of 
the north wall of the stage building, on the axis of 
the central door leading to the Odeion court, 
1.22 m. in from the south edge of the foundation. 


Theater. Outer cavea wall. In the line of stair IX 
of the Greek cavea, on top of the second highest 
preserved course of the wall. 


Theater. Near southwest corner of the “ masonry 
foundation” set into the central passage of the 
Greek skene as basis for the central apse of the 
Roman scaenae frons (Corinth, II, pp. 61-62, figs. 
26, 55) ; approximately under the position of the 
stairs which are restored as leading from the apse 
up to the level of the theater peribolos. 


Theater Peribolos. On the limestone stylobate 
(second period) of the colonnade, north side, 
5.17 m. west of the interior northeast corner of 
the stylobate. 
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AREA BencH Mark ELEVATION LocaTION 
NUMBER 
86 (Not yet assigned ) 
87 (Not yet assigned) 
Asklepieion 88-V 52.870 m. Asklepieion. On the highest preserved course of 
and Lerna the south wall of the precinct colonnade, 13.95 m. 


east of the southwest corner of the wall. 


89-V 48.980 m. Asklepieion. Gateway at the west end of the ramp, 
at the south edge of the central block of the 
threshold. 

90-V 47.684 m. Lerna. On the highest preserved course of the rear 


wall of the north colonnade, 7.55 m. west of the 
northeast corner of the wall. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES Henry S. RoBINSON 
ATHENS 


PART I 


Evidence of the prehistoric occupation of Corinth appeared in the first year of 
the American excavations (1896) and we now know that this occupation began with 
the earliest pottery Neolithic culture represented in Greece and continued, with some 
gaps, down to the end of the Mycenaean world.* Most of the deposits located are of 
Neolithic and Early Helladic date, before 2000 B.c.; in the central area of the ancient 
Agora and north to the edge of the first terrace above the coastal plain, there is a gap 
in our evidence of occupation until Mycenaean times.* Only in a series of graves in 
the main area of the North Cemetery in the coastal plain are there remains of the 
Middle Helladic period.* The Late Helladic period is scantily represented here, slightly 
more copiously in the Cheliotomylos area near by. The systematic exploration of pre- 
historic Corinth began in 1914, when many of the areas revealed by chance in earlier 
excavations were investigated, and this work continued from 1920 to 1935,° but most 
of it was of necessity done in pits and small trenches, often dug through deep deposits 
of the Classical and post-Roman debris, which had not yet been removed from the 
Agora area. Some larger trenches were dug on Temple Hill in 1937,* but here the 


* Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 487-488; XVIII, 1949, pp. 156-157; Broneer, Hesperia, 
XX, 1951, pp. 292-293. 

* Shear, 4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, pp. 406-409; Platner, Art and Archaeology, XXXI, 1931, pp. 
155-160. 

*Kosmopoulos, The Prehistoric Inhabitation of Corinth, Munich, 1948, pp. 7-39. 

* Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 487-524. 
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shallowness of the prehistoric deposit to the north of the Temple of Apollo, due to 
the washing out of much of the earth, and the very limited area of it preserved to the 
south precluded the establishment of a reliable stratigraphic sequence of Neolithic 
and Early Helladic deposits. For twenty-two years thereafter, the discoveries rele- 
vant to prehistoric Corinth were incidental to the excavation of later remains; all 
consisted of small, widely scattered deposits, none of which helped in any way to fill 
the need for a stratigraphic sequence. 

In an attempt to discover deposits of sufficient depth to yield such information, 
I examined again the accounts of all previous excavations of prehistoric deposits at 
Corinth.* Three mentions of deep and apparently well stratified deposits appeared: 
1) 2.50 m. of fill of what we now call Early and Middle Neolithic, found in a trench 
somewhere on the south side of Temple Hill,® but subsequent exploration in this area 
had shown that little or no fill of this nature remains here; 2) 2.50 m. of Neolithic 
deposit, with perhaps a few Early Helladic sherds, below the earliest graves in many 
parts of the North Cemetery,’ but with some three meters of later deposits above; 
3) 3.25 m. of fill, largely Neolithic, but with some Early Helladic sherds, tested in a 
trench dug in 1926 in the colonnade on the east side of the Lechaion Road, just to 
the north of the foundations of the Greek Temple A (Fig. 1).* Mrs. Kosmopoulos saw 
some of the prehistoric pottery taken from this trench and assigned it to her Period II, 
though pottery of Period I was also present; thus it seemed to be largely Early and 
Middle Neolithic.’ The last area sounded the most promising, and the Geometric, 
Protocorinthian and Corinthian material that had been found above the prehistoric 
fill, in a depth of not more than two meters, was also of great interest. 

The opportunity to investigate again some of the prehistoric deposits at Corinth 
presented itself in the spring of 1959,”° and it was decided to start in the area east 
of the Lechaion Road. The colonnade of the road itself, the Peribolos of Apollo, the 
Baths of Eurykles and the complex of Byzantine walls which remains standing in 


5 This work was done in Greece during the year 1958-1959 as Fellow of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, while preparing a larger work on Neolithic Greece. 

6 Kosmopoulos, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 

7 Shear, op. cit., p. 404. 

8 Hill, A.J.A., XXXI, 1927, pp. 72-73; Askew, Corinth, I, it, p. 4. 

® Kosmopoulos, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

10 The excavations were made possible through the very helpful cooperation of the Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Professor John L. Caskey, and of the Associate 
Director (now Director), Professor Henry S. Robinson, who was in charge of the 1959 campaign 
of excavations at Corinth; to both I am greatly indebted. Funds for the prehistoric excavations 
were provided by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. This part of the 
campaign was conducted from March 17 to April 9, with the author in charge of excavations, 
assisted by Mr. Perry A. Bialor, who also drew the plans and sections of the trenches and studied 
the stone artifacts, a part of his larger study of the lithic industries of prehistoric Greece. Mr. 
Evangelos Lekkas was foreman for the excavation and Mr. George Kachros was pot mender. 
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the area of the Baths “ have so cut up this whole region as to make difficult the finding 
of areas of any size for excavation. Since it was desirable to keep as close as possible 
to the 1926 trench, the areas chosen for investigation were in the vicinity of the Roman 
latrine (Pl. 61, a): 1) the second shop of the colonnade to the south of the latrine, 
where a trench 2.00 m. x 4.00 m. was dug, and 2) the larger shop immediately north 
of the latrine, which accommodated a trench 2.50 m. x 4.50 m. Both trenches were dug 
through 4.50-5.00 m. of fill to virgin soil (Pl. 61, c, d), which here was in the form of 
a thick layer of inipervious greenish clay that sloped down both to west and north. 
With a datum established at the top of the stylobate of the Lechaion Road east colon- 
nade, the depths to the clay layer were as follows: in Trench 1, to the south of the 
latrine, —4.80 m. at the southeast corner, —5.10 m. at the northeast, —5.20 m. at the 
southwest and —5.40 m. at the northwest; in Trench 2, just north of the latrine, 
—5.10 m. at the southeast corner, —5.30 m. at the northeast, —5.45 m. at the south- 
west and —5.80 m. at the northwest. In each trench small amounts of water collected 
in the northwest corner, but that in Trench 2 was considerably below the level of water 
in Trench 1. There seems, thus, to be no general water level in the area; rather, the 
water flows slowly along the top of the clay layer, accumulating in so far as the trench 
walls served as a dam, but dissipating slowly through them. 

Since the two trenches were only about ten meters apart, it was to be assumed 
that they would give much the same evidence, serving as a check on one another, but 
at the same time giving a picture of the prehistoric accumulation over an area roughly 
fifteen meters long. In this length it is clear that all the strata, from the Early Neo- 
lithic to the archaic period, slope down to the north, much as does the virgin clay. It 
may not have been until the erection of a long stoa running north-south, the North 
Building, in the 5th century B.c.” that there was any major filling and leveling opera- 
tion in the valley lying between Temple Hill on the west and the long north-south 
ridge on the east. This North Building probably reflects the orientation of the valley, 
north-northwest, more closely than does the later Lechaion Road; the trough of the 
valley may also have lain to the west of the Lechaion Road, more in the position of 
the North Building, skirting closely the east side of Temple Hill. It is apparent from 
the fill in our two trenches that for thousands of years, from the first occupation of 
Corinth in the Early Neolithic period, very likely in the fifth millennium B.c., down to 
the time of the construction of the first large-scale drainage system, probably not 
before the 5th century B.c., heavy rains brought tons of earth and debris from the 
slopes of Acrocorinth and from those of Temple Hill and the east ridge down into 
this valley, filling it gradually with the residue of cobblestones of all sizes and of the 
habitational debris caught among the cobbles after the water and the bulk of the earth 


11 See Scranton, Corinth, XVI, plan IV. 
1? Stillwell, Corinth, I, i, pp. 212-228. 
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had drained off. It is likely that a road always followed the bottom of the ravine, 
hugging rather closely the east flank of Temple Hill. The natural springs, later 
Peirene and the Sacred Spring, that issued from beneath the rock ledge at the south 
end of the valley, made this a desirable area for early settlement. That Temple Hill 
was a focus for settlement from earliest times has long been established; ** it is clear 
from our latest excavations that already in Early Neolithic times the settlement 
extended southward from the hill and very likely to the east of the road through the 
valley as well. 

The greatest part of the prehistoric fill in Trenches 1 and 2, however, was found 
to consist of water-laid deposit, almost always stony, at times sandy or clayey as well 
(Pl. 61, c, d). No road metal was found, for the road most likely lay to the west. 
Only at the very eastern edge of Trench 2 (Pl. 61, d) was there found a succession of 
clearly stratified floor levels, the topmost one with a clay hearth. But even in the 
water-laid deposit there was a kind of stratification resulting from the gradual filling 
of the ravine, though the action of torrential rains must frequently have cut into this 
deposit and churned it up. The stratification of Trench 2 (PI. 61, d) was the more 
satisfactory, for the mud on the sloping clay of the bottom contained mainly a variety 
of Early Neolithic wares—variegated, red-slipped, painted, spongy coarse,* but 
mixed already with some of the red-slipped pottery of the Thessalian Al variety.” 
All of this pottery, indeed almost all of the prehistoric pottery throughout the whole 
depth of accumulation in both trenches, was badly worn by the action of water and 
stones, In addition, it had obviously been removed from its place of original deposit, 
for almost none of the pieces could be fitted together. The pottery found above this 
very earliest accumulation was largely of the Middle Neolithic varieties—plain Neo- 
lithic Urfirnis ware and a small quantity of the painted variety, some Al type pottery, 
but mixed with a considerable quantity of Early Neolithic wares. A cobble layer in 
the east half of the trench, possibly a floor, at —4.80m., marked the first clear 
division of the fill, and it is significant that on it occurred the first fragments of wares 
usually called Late Neolithic, including a piece of matt black on red ware, one of 
gray ware and several of black monochrome ware." The fill remained predominantly 
Middle Neolithic, however, with Early Neolithic still mixed in, but for the next 
0.45 m. the Late Neolithic varieties increased as the others diminished, and from 
—4.35 m. and up the pottery became predominantly Late Neolithic and earlier wares 
dwindled in quantity, until they disappeared almost entirely at —4.00 m. At the same 
time, the first red-slipped wares of the Early Helladic I type began to appear, and 
between —4.00 m. and —3.70 m. they were mixed in some quantity with the Late 


18 Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 487-524. 
14 Thid., pp. 492-498. 
18 Thid., pp. 498-503. 
16 Tbid., pp. 503-515. 
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Neolithic pottery. The fill from —3.70 m. to —3.30 m. contained almost exclusively 
the E. H. I slipped ware, with but one fragment of E.H. II glazed ware and a few 
strays of Late Neolithic pottery. Above —3.30 m. the E.H. II glazed wares increased 
and soon became predominant. The Early Helladic fill continued to a height of 
—2.50 m.; above this level the fill of the archaic period began. There was thus a 
maximum of 3.30m. of prehistoric fill in Trench 2, from the —2.50 m. level to 
—5.80m., the greatest depth in the northwest corner. Approximately one meter 
of this was Early Helladic, roughly one meter Late Neolithic, the remainder Middle 
Neolithic with only a bit at the very bottom which was predominantly Early Neolithic. 

Trench 1 yielded a similar succession of layers (Pl. 61, c), with some variations. 
Mixed Early and Middle Neolithic pottery, with a bit of Late Neolithic, occurred 
from the bottom; the fill did not become predominantly Late Neolithic until the 
—4.40 m. level, as compared with —4.80 m. in Trench 2. Bits of Early Helladic ware 
began to occur at —2.80m., over a meter higher than in Trench 2, but Late Neo- 
lithic pottery continued in some quantity up to —2.00 m. It was only at —1.85 m. that 
the E.H. I red-slipped wares became predominant and the first definite Early Helladic 
shapes were recognizable, this as compared with the same occurrence at —3.70 m. in 
Trench 2. The Early Helladic deposit seems to have been truncated at —1.75 m., 
where the pottery was still predominantly of the E.H. I type, but a little of the 
E.H. II glazed ware had begun to occur. Here the fill of the archaic period began, 
0.75 m. higher than in Trench 2. The clear truncation of the top of the prehistoric fill 
in Trench 1 suggests that the same thing may have occurred in Trench 2; it is possible 
that in archaic times there was a series of terraces stepping down towards the north 
and these will be discussed below; indeed, what appears to be a terrace wall ran 
diagonally across the west half of Trench 2 from southeast to northwest through the 
E.H. I fill (Pl. 61, b) and suggests that there was terracing in the prehistoric period 
as well. In connection with the probable terracing in archaic times and the resultant 
removal of the top of the prehistoric fill, almost certainly at the higher (—1.75 m.) 
level of Trench 1 and possibly in Trench 2 as well as (at —2.50 m.), it is noteworthy 
that no fill which could be attributed to E.H. III, with its late glazed and painted 
wares, occurred in either trench. That such a level may never have existed is indicated 
by the fact that no E.H. ITI type pottery appeared among the quantities of prehistoric 
pottery of both Neolithic and Early Helladic types which was found mixed with the 
archaic or later pottery in both trenches. We shall see below that this is also true of 
the area dug on the western terrace of the Agora, as it was of the Temple Hill deposits 
excavated in 1937." Mrs. Kosmopoulos makes no mention of E.H. III type pottery, 
of which the painted variety is so characteristic and has been shown at Lerna, most 
recently, to belong exclusively to that phase.** It would appear, then, that the Early 


17 Tbid., pp. 515-521. 
** Caskey, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 161-162, 172-173; XXVI, 1957, p. 161; XXVII, 1958, 
p. 144. 
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Helladic occupation of Corinth probably ended at the close of the E.H. II phase, ca. 
2300-2200 B.c., rather than at the end of E.H. III, ca. 2000 3.c. Whether this came 
about through abandonment or destruction is not known, and the excavations of 1959 
gave no evidence in this regard; if the top of the E.H. II stratum were removed by 
levelling operations, such evidence would have been destroyed. However, the end of 
the Early Helladic occupation at Corinth would seem to be concurrent with the violent 
destruction of the E.H. II House of the Tiles at Lerna, which there marked the end 
of an era and was succeeded by the quite different E.H. III culture.” It is thus possible 
that this disturbance was more than a local one at Lerna. 

The historic deposits, from —2.50m. in Trench 2 and —1.75 m. in Trench 1, 
began to accumulate in the late 8th century B.c., as indicated by the profusion of early 
Protocorinthian ware, much of it of the geometric variety.” In Trench 2, the next 
0.20 m. of deposit is largely Protocorinthian, then the pottery changes to Corinthian 
and soon shows an admixture of Attic pottery of the 6th and 5th centuries B.c. Al- 
ready at —2.30m., Roman sherds appeared; in a pit along the south edge of the 
trench a Roman intrusion extended down to —2.60m. Above —2.30 m., the fill is 
very disturbed, showing everything from Protocorinthian to Roman; the top fill is 
almost purely Roman. The late Roman and post-Roman fill over the area had been 
removed down to a general level of ca. —1.40m. In Trench 1, the same kind of 
Protocorinthian and Corinthian pottery as was found in Trench 2 occurred above 
the prehistoric fill from —1.75 m. to —1.40m. At —1.70m. was found the bronze 
lamp with iron hanger to be described below (p. —); in the level from —1.40 m. to 
—1.30 m. were the very fine Protocorinthian sherds shown at the left in Plate 64, d. 
Some Attic ware of the 6th century B.c. appeared in this last level, and it became more 
frequent in the level from —1.30 to —1.05 m., though Protocorinthian and Corinthian 
pottery still predominated. The presence of some of this Attic pottery may be 
due to the fact that a well, ca. 1.00m. in diameter, was sunk through the fill at 
the very northwest corner of the trench. Its complete circle was isolated first at 
—1.45m., but its top may originally have been higher and its fill could have con- 
taminated the upper part of the archaic levels. The well, which descended to a 
depth of —5.55 m., down to the layer of impervious clay and cutting slightly into it 
to form a collecting basin, would appear to have been put out of use by a collapse of 
its sides in the lower meter, where the diameter now bells out decidedly. The fill 
of the bottom 0.10 m. was exclusively mixed Neolithic; above that the fill consisted 
largely of coarse archaic pottery, but contained a few pieces of finer wares as well. 
In the fill from —5.45 m. to —5.00 m. was found one of the finest pieces, the lower 
part of a vase shown in Plate 64, e and described below (p. 252). Apparently the sides 


19 Caskey, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 29; XXV, 1956, pp. 164-165, 172-173; XXVI, 1957, 
p. 161; XXVII, 1958, pp. 127-129, 144. 
20 Weinberg, A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 30-44. 
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of the well continued to collapse as the well was filled; from —4.55 m. to —3.70 m. 
there was an admixture of considerable Early Helladic pottery. The fine pottery from 
the well, scant as compared with the coarse or prehistoric fabrics, is largely Proto- 
corinthian and Corinthian, with a small amount of Attic black-glazed and black-figured 
ware dating not later than the 6th century B.c. Just to the south of this well and in 
the southwest corner of the trench, a terrace wall running east-west was found, its 
base at ca. —1.65 m. (Pl. 62, a). It suggests, again, that in archaic times the area was 
a series of terraces descending toward the north. Over the northern half of Trench 
1 there was a cobble pavement at —1.05 m., and a white clay floor at the same level 
occupied the southern half (Pl. 62,b). The date of the floor, which clearly sealed 
the area over the well, is probably late 6th or 5th century B.c. When we began exca- 
vating, the floor formed the present surface over much of the trench, but across the 
east end and in the two western corners ancient fill had been left at higher levels. 
Roman pottery occurred, mixed with various Greek wares, in all the fill above the 
—1.05 m. level. 


The two trenches dug to the east of the Lechaion Road are thus seen to have 
yielded much important topographical information concerning both prehistoric and 
early historic Corinth. Although the prehistoric fill was largely water-laid, the 
hearth at —4.30 m. at the very southeast corner of Trench 2 and the several successive 
floor levels below for the next half meter (PI. 61, d) suggest that well stratified habi- 
tational debris of the Middle and Late Neolithic periods exists eastward from Trench 
2, where further testing is possible. The historic deposit is habitational debris, and the 
well in Trench 1 indicated a probable area of houses. Yet the well stratified prehistoric 
deposit for which we had hoped was not found in these trenches in any significant 
quantity. We turned, therefore, to investigations at the western end of the Lower 
Agora and on the West Terrace, where scattered pockets of prehistoric fill had often 
been observed during the large-scale clearing of these areas in the 1930’s. Many 
groups of Middle and Early Neolithic pottery especially gave evidence of very early 
occupation in this area, and the excavator on several occasions indicated that pre- 
historic fill had been left for future investigation." The slope that rose to the west 
from the low area later occupied by the Agora, across the extent of the West Terrace 
and up onto the height where now stands the museum, apparently was thickly settled 
in prehistoric times.” Of the several possible sites for testing, we chose two that 
seemed most promising and excavated trenches as large as the sites permitted (Fig. 1). 


** Scranton, Corinth, I, iii, pp. 5, 135. References to specific areas and deposits, both excavated 
or undug, were made by Scranton in his field notebooks for the St. John’s Area for 1936-1938. Upon 
examination, the context pottery from these excavations proved to contain numerous Neolithic sherds 
in late deposits, as well as the several groups that Scranton specifically indicated. 

* Besides the evidence already cited in note 21, Neolithic and Early Helladic remains excavated 
in 1940, in preparation for construction of the new east wing of the museum, were reported in 
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Trench 3, 3.70 m. x 3.00 m., was dug into the core of the cella foundations of 
Temple K on the West Terrace * (Figs. 1, 6, Pl. 62, c). The depth of fill averaged 
one meter and consisted mainly of successive layers of road metal sloping down to 
the east (PI. 62, d).* While the topmost of these road levels contained Greek and 
Hellenistic pottery, the bulk of the pottery was Early Helladic and Late Neolithic, In 
the next layer below there was a little pottery of the 6th and Sth centuries B.c., but 
the rest was prehistoric. The fill then changed to one predominantly Late Neolithic, 
but with some Neolithic Urfirnis ware of Middle Neolithic type. Successively lower 
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Fig. 6. Trenches 3 and 4, inside and in front of Temple K on West Terrace of Agora. 


layers were almost purely Middle Neolithic, then mixed with an increasing amount of 
Early Neolithic pottery, while at the very bottom and along the east edge of the trench 
was a deposit that was pure Early Neolithic. The preliminary examination of the 
pottery from this stratified deposit indicated a gradual change from the variegated 
type of the Early Neolithic period to the better fired Middle Neolithic varieties and 
displays several pieces that show the characteristics of both types. Such a develop- 
mental sequence has not been available from Corinth; it is the major contribution of 
Trench 3 to our knowledge of prehistoric Corinth. The possible presence of a pure 


Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 197-203. Again, there is both Early and Middle Neolithic pottery, especi- 
ally Neolithic Urfirnis ware, and considerable Early Helladic deposits, including a well. The mixed 
Late Neolithic—Early Helladic fill (probably dumped in as part of a levelling operation) found to 
the west of the museum was reported in 4.J.Ad., XLIII, 1939, p. 599. The same fill was apparently 
noted in a pit dug to the south of Temple E (Kosmopoulos, op. cit., pp. 31-39) ; Mrs. Kosmopoulos 
noted that here too there was no pottery of the kind characteristic of E. H. III. 

28 Corinth, I, iii, plan A. 

4 Tbid., pp. 5-6, pl. 3, which shows the similar layers in a trench dug just to the north of 
Temple K. 
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Early Neolithic level is also of great importance, for it very likely continues down- 
hill towards the east and might be found there.” It indicates that the earliest settle- 
ment at Corinth was not confined to Temple Hill, but extended down its southern 
slopes, thus enjoying protection from the north winds which excavators at Corinth 
know so well. 

Trench 4 was laid out in a trapeziform area to the south of Temple K, from just 
in front of the foundations for its porch to a point six meters to the south where a 
small section of the Roman Agora pavement of the West Terrace is preserved in 
place (Figs. 1, 6, Pl. 62, c, e), just about on the line of the north wall of Temple H.” 
The long Byzantine wall from the south half of the west end of the Monastery of St. 
John Theologos * has been left standing (PI. 62, c, left), and the area between it and 
the foundations for Temples H and J diminishes in width towards the south. The 
trench that could be laid out, therefore, was 5.00 m. wide at the north end and 3.70 m. 
at the south. Although the area had been much disturbed in Byzantine times by two 
large, stone lined pits (Pl. 62, c),”* and earlier had been dug into for a Hellenistic 
cistern,” so much prehistoric pottery, especially Neolithic Urfirnis ware, had been 
mixed with the later deposits that the area seemed to warrant investigation. Only 
a small island of fill remained after decontaminating the trench area of post-Classical 
debris by removing the stone linings of the pits and the Byzantine fill behind them. 
In the northwest corner was found the remainder of a large prehistoric pit (Pl. 62, e, 
top center), some of which had been cut away during Byzantine times. The fill, of 
very soft black earth with a heavy admixture of cobbles, contained quantities of Late 
Neolithic pottery in a wide variety as well as both slipped and glazed Early Helladic 
pottery. The pit bottom was formed by a thin and very compact Middle Neolithic 
layer just above hardpan. What fill remained in an even smaller island after clearing 
this pit contained a mixture of everything from Hellenistic pottery and even a bit of 
Roman to Early Neolithic. It was not until this mixed fill had been removed to within 
0.20 m. of hardpan that there appeared over almost the entire trench, except where 
later intrusions had extended to hardpan, a Middle Neolithic stratum (Pl. 62, f) which 
yielded large quantities of Neolithic Urfirnis ware, both plain and with painted pat- 
terns, and contained some of the Al red-slipped ware and a little Early Neolithic 
pottery as well. This is undoubtedly the most considerable area of pure Middle Neo- 
lithic deposit found thus far at Corinth and it will help greatly to define the ceramic 


*° In this regard, it is noteworthy that among the groups of context pottery from the St. John’s 
Area there is one from the north side of the bottom of the foundation for the Babbius Monument, 
just to the east of Temple K (Jbid., plan A), which contains only Early Neolithic variegated ware. 

6 Tbid., plan A. 

*7 Corinth, XVI, plan VI, K-2, along the St. John’s Road. 

48 See Corinth; 1) ii, pl. 21: 

2° [bid., p. 5, plan A. 
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characteristics of that period; that it was a distinct period, with but few survivals of 
the Early Neolithic phase and completely independent of the pottery types ascribed to 
Late Neolithic, is here fully confirmed. If, as has been suggested,” the gray and 
Anatolian black wares appear in the latter part of the Middle Neolithic period, that 
phase must be subsequent to the period of the deposit in Trench 4, for they are not 
found in it; they do appear immediately above in mixed Middle and Late Neolithic 
fill. The Middle Neolithic deposit on hardpan extends beyond the limits of Trench 4 
on the south and west; on the north and east it was most likely removed for the 
construction of the foundations of Temples K and J. 

The excavations both along the Lechaion Road and on the Agora West Terrace 
have thus served well their purpose of revealing the location of substantial prehistoric 
deposits. The finds from the four trenches have increased greatly the prehistoric 
material remains available from Corinth and have added much that was not known 
before. For the Early Neolithic period it is the presence of a pure deposit of this 
phase on the slope at the west end of the Agora which is most important. All the 
wares previously associated with this phase have been found in quantity.* The spongy 
coarse ware occurs in proportionately greater quantity than on Temple Hill. It is 
this ware which forms a link with the following Middle Neolithic period, for it occurs 
with the red slip that is typical of the Al ware and it also bears the glaze-like paint 
of the Neolithic Urfirnis, as was noted in the Temple Hill material.** It is likely that 
from the much larger quantities of both Early and Middle Neolithic pottery now 
available it will be possible to establish a developmental sequence from the red-slipped 
Early Neolithic ware, through the Al slipped ware to the Neolithic Urfirnis type, 
which came into being through new throwing techniques and better firing methods. 
There will also be additions to the repertory of shapes and of painted designs in the 
Neolithic Urfirnis ware. The pure Middle Neolithic stratum on hardpan in Trench 4 
is of the greatest importance for determining the components of what seems to be an 
initial phase of that period. 

Of particular interest is the fact that in all four trenches the Late Neolithic 
pottery is quantitatively of much greater importance than would have been thought 
from previous excavations at Corinth. In Trenches 1 and 2 there were especially 
deep accumulations of this phase; the pit in Trench 4 has also yielded much Late 
Neolithic pottery. Its components are chiefly the three wares usually associated with 
this phase—Neolithic gray ware, the Anatolian type black burnished ware and matt- 
painted ware. There seem to be few, if any, additions to the repertory of Late Neo- 
lithic shapes, but new kinds of incised and grooved decoration on gray ware are shown 


80 Weinberg, A.J.A., LI, 1947, pp. 174-175; Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology, 
Chicago, 1954, pp. 97-98. 

81 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 492-498. 
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in Plate 63, a; the circular or spiraliform patterns have not been noted before. New 
to the Corinthian repertory of Late Neolithic pottery is the red or brown variety of 
stroke-burnished ware (Pl. 63, b), a number of sherds of which were found in Trench 
1 at levels which would suggest that it belongs to a late phase of this period. The 
ware has been reported only from Prosymna,”* where Blegen rightly considered it to 
be a version of the burnish-decorated wares common among the Late Neolithic black 
pottery. Among the Corinth sherds there are pieces from fruitstand bases and from 
the cups and jugs usual in the black ware. Requiring further investigation is the large 
quantity of rather heavy, somewhat coarse red-slipped ware that was found associated 
with the Late Neolithic groups. While this pottery appears in fabric to be an early 
form of E.H. I red-slipped ware, none of the usual Early Helladic shapes were present ; 
they occurred only in later levels in which the Late Neolithic wares were present only 
as survivals, if at all. Nowhere were the Late Neolithic strata so pure as to eliminate 
the possibility of contamination from above and mixture with the first Early Helladic 
debris, but the absence of typical E.H. I shapes does suggest that we have to do here 
either with a very early form of E.H. I red-slipped ware or with a type of Late 
Neolithic pottery which may be due to Early Cycladic inspiration, but which ante- 
dates the actual arrival on the mainland of the full force of the first wave of metal 
users coming across the Cyclades. In Trench 3, in one such layer of Late Neolithic 
fill with the early type of red-slipped ware, there was a fragment of Cycladic ware 
with stamped spirals; two fragments in the same group of pottery looked very much 
like Cretan Late Neolithic ware and were certainly totally foreign to Corinth. 

The large quantities of Early Helladic pottery comprised both the slipped and 
glazed varieties of E.H. I and E.H. IJ, together with much coarse pottery. To the 
latter group belong two interesting pieces. A rim and handle fragment of a large 
bowl (PI. 63,c) is apparently an imitation of an elaborate metal form with rivets 
over the handles and bosses at the sides as well as a crescentic ridge below the handle. 
It is in the heavy, very light buff clay often used for Early Helladic coarse ware; its 
context is E.H. IT. A coarse bowl with sharply incised decoration in hatched contigu- 
ous zones (Pl. 63, d) is from the thick [¢.H. I layer in Trench 2. A high handle rose 
from the rim of what seems to have been a simple hemispherical bowl with a flat 
bottom. It is one of the few pieces from Trenches 1 and 2 of which the shape could be 
obtained. It must be emphasized again that among these quantities of Early Helladic 
pottery from all four trenches, there are none of the partially glazed or patterned wares 
characteristic of E.H. III; it may be that this phase did not exist at Corinth (below, 
p. 300). 

In addition to pottery, a large variety of other artifacts were found, including 
a few terracotta figurines (Pl. 63,e). Most interesting is a typical steatopygous 
female figure (1), here enhanced with blackish paint marking off the feet, filling the 


** Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, pp. 375-376, fig. 635. 
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incision, the navel and also the slight depressions, or dimples, over the hips in front and 
the buttocks behind. The figurine was found in the mixed context of Trench 4, Also 
from Trench 4, but from the Late Neolithic pit, is the seated steatopygous figurine 
(2) of Plate 63, e. It too is painted, but in the normal Late Neolithic matt-painted 
technique and in sweeping curved lines across the lap and over the buttocks. While 
these two figurines are preserved below the waist, the third shows only the torso of a 
female figure with pellet-like breasts (3). It is of a dark red-brown fabric that 
appears to be foreign to Corinth. There are breaks where arms, or arm stubs, had 
been attached, and the arms were clearly free of the body, which is unusual in Neo- 
lithic clay figurines; the context is Late Neolithic. 


Bone implements, such as are shown in Plate 63, f, were found in all the trenches; 
with the exception of the two on the right which may be Middle Neolithic, they are 
Late Neolithic in date. More numerous and more important are the stone artifacts, 
both chipped and polished, found everywhere in the prehistoric deposit. Seventy pieces 
have been inventoried and they, along with the numerous uninventoried pieces, have 
been studied by Mr. Perry A. Bialor, who has offered the following preliminary 
observations. None of the stone artifacts could be assigned to the Early Neolithic 
period, mainly because so little pure deposit of this phase was found; some of the stone 
artifacts in later Neolithic levels may be strays from the early phase, just as much 
Early Neolithic pottery was found in later levels. The Middle Neolithic group com- 
prises largely scrapers, but includes as well two stemmed arrowheads (PI. 63, g, 2, 3) 
and an awl, besides two pieces of problematic usage; one arrowhead and the awl are 
of obsidian, all the rest are of flint of varying color. In the Late Neolithic period, 
arrowheads and scrapers remained the principal types, supplemented by a few knives, 
a couple of blade tools (PI. 64, b, 3) and an awl; obsidian largely replaced flint, which 
continued to be used only for heavier tools such as scrapers. There are five arrowheads 
(Pl. 63, g, 1, 4-6) and fourteen scrapers (Pl. 64, a) from this period; half of the 
scrapers are of flint. To the Neolithic period in both the middle and late phases belong 
four of the five polished stone celts that were found—the fifth was a stray in top 
soil; there are three adzes and two axes. While the numbers are still small, it is perhaps 
significant that the arrowheads, the scrapers and the celts are Neolithic, with none of 
those types that can clearly be assigned to the Early Helladic period. The arrowheads 
are all of the stemmed type, none of the basal-notched variety. The Early Helladic 
repertory of stone artifacts is in contrast to that of the Neolithic period. In the Early 
Helladic period arrowheads and scrapers, for which Mr. Bialor suggests there were 
now metal substitutes, are absent in our present small selection; flint has disappeared 
almost completely and the majority of the implements are obsidian blades. One sickle 
blade of flint (Pl. 64, b, 1) is very likely to be ascribed to E.H. I; an obsidian trim- 
ming blade (lame de degagement) (PI. 64, b, 5) is certainly E.H. I. On the other 
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hand, the many narrow, almost parallel-sided, two-edged obsidian blades (PI. 64, b, 
2, 4 and c) are all clearly E.H. II. Thus the typical Early Helladic implement is a 
blade, whereas such true blade tools seem to have been absent in the Neolithic period. 
The analysis of the stone artifacts, even from this limited excavation, points up very 
clearly the important role that this class of objects can and must play as a valuable 
indicator of periodic changes, of regional interrelationships and of cultural origins. 

The early historic deposits in Trenches 1 and 2, which were expected after the 
indications of the 1926 trench, have given valuable information on the topography of 
archaic Corinth. It was known that the area to the north of Peirene was used for 
burials in the second half of the 9th century B.c.* The new investigations indicate 
that it was in the second half of the 8th century B.c. that regular settlement began in 
this region; at this time the cemetery had been shifted to the south and west sides of 
the later Agora, and the North Cemetery as well may already have been in use.** The 
debris above the —1.75 m. level in Trench 1 and the —2.50 m. level in Trench 2 would 
appear to be ordinary habitational debris. The terrace wall in Trench 1, already 
mentioned, and the well just to the north of it suggested an area of houses on terraces 
descending to the north. The pottery in this fill begins with the Protocorinthian- 
geometric variety and progresses through the Protocorinthian and Corinthian series, 
towards the end of which Attic pottery appears and becomes increasingly important. 
No relatively undisturbed levels are later than the 5th century B.c.; in the upper levels 
Greek, Hellenistic and Roman pottery are found mixed. The best of the Protocorin- 
thian pottery is exemplified by the two sherds from Trench 1 (PI. 64, d, 1, 2); they 
are from one vase which exhibits very fine drawing, probably of the second quarter 
of the 7th century B.c. The other fragment (3) in Plate 64, d is from an equally fine 
Corinthian vase of about a century later. Of the Attic pottery, the finest example is 
a large part of the base and lower body of an early black-figured vase (Pl. 64, e) 
exhibiting an animal frieze with rosette fill-ornaments in a Corinthianizing style 
of the early 6th century B.c. 

In these archaic levels were found numerous other objects, such as fragments 
of lamps and loomweights, but the most unusual and important object from the archaic 
period, indeed from the whole excavation, is the bronze and iron lamp found at 
—1.70 m. at the very east end of the south side of Trench 1 (Pl. 64, f). Next to the 
lamp lay a pyxis cover, upside down, and another was found just under the lamp 
(Pl. 64, g) ; they date the lamp securely in the Late Protocorinthian period, about the 
middle of the 7th century B.c. The bronze lamp lay on the ground right side up and 
the iron hanger had collapsed toward the back. The lamp itself has the cocked-hat 
shape which is known in clay lamps from the second half of the 7th century B.c.°° The 


4 AJA. XXX, 1927, p. 73; Corinth, I, ii, p. 4: Corimth, VII, i, pp. 16-19, Nos. 54-66, 68. 
*' Tbid., pp. 29-s2. 
°° Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, p. 12, Type 3. 
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three rods of the hanger were attached to the rim at the corners on either side of the 
nozzle and at the back opposite it; the last had broken away from the rim and slipped 
under the lamp. A long piece of bronze chain apparently joined the hangers at the 
top and was used for suspending the lamp; a rivet at the top of one rod shows traces 
of wood that may also have helped to join the hangers. The lamp, somewhat cleaned, 
is shown in Plate 64, h in the position in which it was found. A more detailed descrip- 
tion and discussion of this unusual lamp will appear separately. It is indicative of the 
wealth of early historic, as well as prehistoric, material that awaits the excavator in 
the area east of the Lechaion Road. 


SAUL S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY oF Missouri 


GREEK DRAMATIC MONUMENTS FROM THE 
ATHENIAN AGORA AND PNYX 


(PLATES 65-68) 


HE excavations of the Athenian Agora and of the Pnyx have produced objects 
dating from the early fifth century B.c. to the fifth century after Christ which 
can be termed dramatic monuments because they represent actors, chorusmen, and 
masks of tragedy, satyr play and comedy. The purpose of the present article is to 
interpret the earlier part of this series from the point of view of the history of Greek 
drama and to compare the pieces with other monuments, particularly those which can 
be satisfactorily dated.t The importance of this Agora material lies in two facts: 
first, the vast majority of it is Athenian; second, much of it is dated by the context 
in which it was found. Classical tragedy and satyr play, Hellenistic tragedy and 
satyr play, Old, Middle and New Comedy will be treated separately. The transition 
from Classical to Hellenistic in tragedy or comedy is of particular interest, and the 
lower limit has been set in the second century B.c. by which time the transition has 
been completed. The monuments are listed in a catalogue at the end. 


TRAGEDY AND SATYR PLAY 
CLASSICAL? “A. 1245 HELLENIsTIc: A6-A12 


One of the earliest, if not the earliest, representations of Greek tragedy is found 
on the fragmentary Attic oinochoe (A 1; Pl. 65) dated about 470 and painted by an 
artist closely related to Hermonax. Little can be added to Miss Talcott’s interpre- 
tation. The order of the fragments is A, B, C as given in Figure 1 of Miss Talcott’s 
article. When we examined them in 1955, Miss Barbara Philippaki pointed out that 
raised lines can be seen both down the left edge of fragment C and on the projecting 
point on the left of fragment B. It is therefore highly probable that B belongs under 
or just to the left of C and that the figure represented was a man wearing a short 
chiton with one foot already in a laced boot and the other raised because he was 


* The writing of this article has been made possible by an award of membership in the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. The Central Research Fund of the University of London 
made a grant towards my travel in Greece at Easter, 1958. I am deeply indebted for much advice, 
information and help of every kind to Professor Homer A. Thompson, Mrs. D. B. Thompson, 
Miss Lucy Talcott, Miss Virginia Grace and Miss Alison Frantz. Professor and Mrs. Thompson 


read and helped me to improve my manuscript. They are in no way responsible for the errors 
that remain. 
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pulling on his laced boot (compare the chorusman dressing on the Boston pelike of 
about 440).* From left to right the vase had a woman facing left, a man (perhaps a 
warrior ), a boy attendant holding the mask of a young woman, and a woman moving 
rapidly towards the right. The two women are identically dressed, and they may 
therefore be members of the chorus; the one on the right is already in action, the 
mask held by the boy may be intended for the one on the left. Miss Talcott decided 
that this was the mask of a shorn maiden, but she noted that a similar broad fillet 
could be worn by a maenad; the short hair is no obstacle and the probability that the 
mask belongs to a member of the chorus makes the interpretation as a maenad now 
seem more likely. 

Two vases which were painted within ten years of the Agora oinochoe, a pelike 
in Berlin * and a bell krater in Ferrara,* both show stage maenads, and it is possible 
that the chorusmen in short peploi on the Boston pelike should also be interpreted 
as maenads; if so, the earliest female tragic chorus not composed of maenads is that 
on the fragments in Wurzburg ’° from the very end of the fifth century. I suspect 
therefore that from the beginning of the fifth century, particularly on wine vessels, 
stage maenads were occasionally substituted for mythical maenads just as stage 
satyrs were occasionally substituted for mythical satyrs.° The bell krater in Ferrara 
has a stage maenad wearing himation, fawnskin and sakkos, dancing in front of a 
man wearing a long chiton, himation and boots, who holds a mask in his left hand. 
The mask has hair which falls to the level of the chin and could belong either to a 
woman or a very young man. The boots suggest a man, and an effeminate Dionysos, 
as we know him from contemporary fragments of Aeschylus,’ is at least a possibility. 
The man on the Agora oinochoe with his short chiton is a more strenuous character, 
and if the women are maenads he must be Pentheus, Lykourgos, or another of the 
resisters. 


2 Boston 98.883. Beazley, A.R.V., p. 655,38; Bieber, H.T. (History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater, Princeion, 1939), fig. 108; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals (Dramatic Festivals of Athens, 
Oxford, 1953), fig. 39; Webster, G.T.P. (Greek Theatre Production, London, 1956), A 7 (2). 

3 Berlin 3223. Beazley, A.R.V., p. 397,39; Weinreich, Epigrammstudien, 1948, pl. 1; Webster, 
G.T.P., A 6 (104) ; Beazley, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 312. 

*From Valle Pega. I owe photographs to the kindness of Dr. G. Riccioni who is to publish 
the vase in Archaeologia Classica. 

’ Wiirzburg, fragments of a volute krater. Beazley, A.R.V., p. 965; Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, fig. 40; Buschor, Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson, Il, p. 91; Webster, Gleb 
A 12 (41). The echo of another early chorus of maenads may be seen in the Kleophrades Painter’s 
frontal maenad on his hydria in the Wilhelm Collection, Beazley, Antike Kunst, I, 1958, p. 6. 

6 For stage satyrs see note 10. Other early tragic choruses: the Persians on the Attic hydria, 
Corinth T 1144, Beazley, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 305, pl. 45, and the chorus rehearsing on the 
red-figure cup, New York 27.74, Bieber, A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 529; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 267,10; 
Webster, G.T.P., p. 38, note 2. An echo of a special mask in the frontal Io on the pelike in Cancello, 
Beazley, 4.R.V., p. 390,1; Engelmann, Jahrb. XVIII, 1903, p. 46. 

7 Edonoi, fr. 59 Nauck; Isthmiastai, P. Oxy. no. 2162, line 68 (see Loeb Aeschylus, I, 


Appendix, pp. 546 ff.). 
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Three terracottas of the first half of the fourth century represent performers 
in the satyr play.’ All come from the Pnyx. The most interesting 1s A 2, a chorusman 
froma satyr play with his hands on his hips and wearing shaggy loincloth and phallos. 
He is a direct plastic parallel to the painted satyrs of the nearly contemporary Pro- 
nomos vase.? On the Pronomos vase all the satyr chorusmen except one have shaggy 
loincloths; he has a smooth, presumably fabric, loincloth decorated with a star. The 
shaggy loincloths are too shaggy for horses and must indicate the goat element in 
the satyr’s composition. Both types can be traced both backwards and forwards, but 
the Pronomos vase is unique in mixing them.*° But on this vase or elsewhere satyr 
chorusmen are only shaggy round the middle, whereas the father of the satyrs, 
Papposilenos, is shaggy all over, because the actor who took the part wore tights 
covered with flocks of white wool—actor, because he is distinct from and may converse 
with the satyr chorusman who leads the chorus. Therefore in a satyr play in which a 
single satyr played an important role the actor would presumably be dressed as 
Papposilenos. This, I think, explains why Papposilenos appears on a fourth century 


8] have omitted from the catalogue, because they are not dramatic, three interesting objects: 
1) wine amphora fragment, Agora SS 7614, from Mende, last quarter of fifth century, profile satyr 
mask (not necessarily dramatic), P. Corbett and V. Grace, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 336, 
no. 106, pl. 18. 2) fragment of Attic red-figure bell krater, Pnyx P 169, 400-390 B.c., satyr wearing 
a brassiere and dancing to the right, L. Talcott, Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 56, no. 249, pl. 23; 
Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 118 a. (Cf. also J. D. Beazley, Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXIII, 1946, 
p. 40 on Dionysos dancing in a short chiton). 3) terracotta statuette, Agora T 1468 and T 1575, 
satyr wrapped in a long thin cloak and dancing forwards. Note also the following: Corinthian 
plastic vase, satyr with earrings, Athens, N.M. 12476, early sixth century, R. J. H. Jenkins, 
J.H.S., LV, 1935, p. 124; Attic red-figure oinochoe, satyr dressed as woman with Dionysos and 
maenads, London (N. Hamilton Smith), late sixth century, J. Boardman, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies (London), V, 1958, p. 6; Corinthian vase fragment, satyr with chous in very 
short chiton, Corinth Museum (unpublished). The tradition of satyrs dressed as women thus 
lasts from the early sixth century into the Hellenistic Age (cf. Brommer, loc. cit.) ; they have 
nothing to do with the stage but are a translation into mythical terms of men dressed as women 
(e. g., Anakreon and his boon companions, cf. J. D. Beazley, Attic Vases in Boston, II, p. 55 for 
examples). 

* Naples 3240. Beazley, A.R.V., p. 849,1; Bieber, H.T., fig. 20; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, 
fig. 28; Webster, G.T.P., AQ (D 2) ; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 4. 

*° Earlier: smooth, i) red-figure hydria, Boston 03.788, Beazley A.R.V., p. 377,5; Hesperia, 
XXIV, 1955, p. 310; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 1; Webster, G.T.P., A 3 (D 19); ii) red-figure 
kalyx krater, Vienna 985, Beazley, 4.R.V., p. 413,15; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 13; hairy, i) 
red-figure stamnos, Louvre, Campana fragments 275, Beazley, A.R.V., p. 156,40; Misc. Libertini, 
p. 91; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 23 (the satyrs are spotted, which represents hair, but they also 
wear loincloths; the painter has transferred the hair from the loincloths to their bodies) ; ii) red- 
figure cup, Munich 2657, Beazley, A.R.V., p. 312,191; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 5 (the spots on 
the loincloth represent hair). Later: smooth, South Italian bell krater, early 4th century, Sydney 
47.04, Trendall, Friihitaliotische Vasenmalerei, p. 41, B 73; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 8; Webster, 
G.T.P., A 27 (D 71); hairy, mosaic in Naples from Pompeii (original early Hellenistic), Bieber, 
HT. fig. 21; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 69; Beazley, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 314. 
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red-figure vase as an assailant of Amymone; the artist was thinking of a stage per- 
formance."' Papposilenos was a very popular figure with coroplasts and other artists 
in the fourth century and later, and the other two Pnyx terracottas represent him 
standing by himself with a himation folded round his stomach (A 3), very much as 
he stands serving Dionysos on a relief from Aixone celebrating a successful dramatic 
performance ** and holding the child Dionysos on his left shoulder (A 4) like the 
marble group from the Theater of Dionysos."* The type was evidently created in the 
first half of the fourth century as the dated examples “ like ours show. Sometimes 
the artist is thinking of the mythical Papposilenos, sometimes of the stage Papposi- 
lenos, as he shows by the wide-open mouth of the mask, e.g. in the Pnyx example. 
He may then be thinking of a particular play such as the Dionysiskos of Sophocles,” 
but in the marble group the child Dionysos holds the mask of himself as a young man 
and the sculptor must have thought of a satyr play in which the god appeared as a 
youth. 


It will be convenient to add here the early Hellenistic satyrs from the Agora. 
The earliest is the Papposilenos head (A 10) recently published by Mrs. D. B. 
Thompson and dated by her to 300 B.c. or a little after. It seems to me to connect in 
style with another head from the Agora, which in its turn has been connected by Mrs. 
Thompson with a Papposilenos head (not dramatic) and some comic masks to be 
discussed later.’® It also explains the confusion which interpreters often feel as to 
whether they are faced with a satyr or a comic slave or a bald old man of comedy. 
There is no doubt that this head is a Papposilenos; bestial ear and flowing beard show 
that, but the mouth is trumpet-shaped like a comic slave’s and the artist has apparently 
adapted a slave head to Papposilenos. I think that the large mask with flowing beard 
on a Megarian bowl (A 11) from the Pnyx is also Papposilenos, but the tell-tale ear 
is not clear. However, the mask on another Megarian bowl (A 12) must be a satyr 
because of its ear, although it looks like a wreathed, trumpet-mouthed comic slave. 
A terracotta (A 13) from the Agora of the fourth to third century gives the body 
of a seated Papposilenos. 


1 Red-figure bell krater, New York 56.171.55, early fourth century; cf. also Papposilenos 
and Sphinx, Paestan bell krater, Naples 2846, Trendall, Paestan Pottery Supplement, no. 156; 
Bieber, H.T., fig. 22; Webster, G.T.P., A 40 (D 8) ; Brommer, Satyrspiele, no. 178. 

12 Marble relief from Aixone, Leningrad, J.G., II?, 1202; Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 785 b (Schefold) ; 
Buschor, Misc. Acad. Ber., II, 2, pp. 25 f.; Webster, J.H.S., LX XI, 1951, p. 222, note 7. 

18 Athens, N.M. 257; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 29; Webster, G.T.P., A 13 (D 21). 

144) Halai 390-50 z.c., H. Goldman and F. Jones, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 405, pl. 23, no. 
V-i-1; ii) Leningrad, 370-60 z.c., Compte Rendu, 1869, p. 11, pl. 2, 1 (dated by gold finds, Sche- 
fold, Untersuchungen, p. 69, no. 3); iii) Olynthos, before 348 B.c., D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, 
XIV, no. 380f.; iv) Rosarno, 420-370 z.c., Orsi, Not. Sc., 1917, p. 55, fig. 29. 

15 Cf, Brommer, Satyrspiele, p. 82, on his nos. 175-177. 

16D, B. Thompson, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 115 ff., no. 6, pl. 35. Cf. below note 112. 
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The remaining five terracottas are tragic. I have discussed elsewhere “ the 
question of when the onkos, the tower of hair over the forehead which made certain 
tragic masks look both solemn and archaic, was introduced and have suggested that 
“this change was due to the statesman Lykourgos in the sense that when the Theater 
was rebuilt in stone (between 338 and 330) and adorned with the statues of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, the new masks were also introducted to match the stately 
new setting,” and this archaic solemnity chimes in with the beginning of historical 
scholarship by Aristotle. My evidence for the latest pre-onkos masks was an Attic 
relief (dated by style alone) and a Roman copy of a Greek painting of about 340 B.c. 
and for the earliest onkos mask the Roman Aeschylus which is believed to reproduce 
the statue set up in the Theater by Lykourgos. A red-figure fragment from the 
Agora (A la), probably of the second quarter of the fourth century, has a man 
holding a white-faced long-haired mask not essentially different from the mask of 
the heroine on the Pronomos vase but considerably later. The posture of the actor 
may have been much the same as the man on the Attic relief in Copenhagen to which 
I have just referred; the actor on the vase, however, holds the mask with his thumb 
through the attaching band and his fingers resting on the hair of the mask. The 
mask has no onkos. This vase cannot be precisely dated. But the mask (A 5) from 
the Pnyx, which dates from before the rebuilding by Lykourgos in 330-326," and 
one of the Agora masks (A 6), which comes from a cistern filled in the last quarter 
of the fourth century, provide closer contemporary evidence for the change. The 
mask from the Pnyx (A 5) with its full brows and heavy overlids recalls the Aber- 
deen Herakles of Praxiteles and is unlikely to be much earlier than 340. The hair is 
luxuriant, and in contrast to the later heads the line of the eyebrows is not emphasized. 
I believe this may be the mask of the young Dionysos, which we know earlier from 
the sculptured group of Papposilenos and the child Dionysos and from a South Italian 
vase.” Our mask, like the others, has no onkos, but later masks of the youthful 
Dionysos have a considerable onkos.*” The Agora mask (A 6) from the last quarter 
of the fourth century is broken in a way that suggests that it had originally a con- 
siderable mass of hair above the forehead (I owe this observation to Mrs. Thompson), 
and therefore it is highly probable that it had an onkos. Thus the Athenian evidence 
combines with the other evidence to put the introduction of the onkos near to the 
date of Lykourgos’ rebuilding of the Theater. 


Most recently in G.T.P., pp. 43 f. 

8 Cf. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 300. 

*° Sculptured group, cf. above note 13. South Italian bell krater, Bari 1364, Trendall, Friihi- 
taliotische, p. 26, note 41; Bieber, H.T. fig. 40; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 41; Webster, 
Giai-P WA 29 (48). 

°° Cf. G.T.P., pp. 48, 124 f.; a good example, marble mask, Naples 6608, Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, fig. 59. 
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Mrs. Thompson ™ has recently discussed this Agora mask with an Agora mask 
(A 7) from the Altar Well of about 300-275 B.c. and with the statuette of a tragic 
actor (A 8) from a cistern filling of the mid-third century. To these can be added a 
fragmentary mask (A 9; Pl. 65), which cannot be dated but may not be very much 
later. The heads can be divided into two distinct types by the treatment of the eye- 
brows. On two (A 6, A 7) the brows slope downwards from the nose; on two 
(A 8, A 9) the brows swing upwards from the nose. All except A 9 are bearded (in 
A 7 the beginnings of the moustache can be seen); A 9 may come from a bearded 
or a clean-shaven mask. For these Hellenistic masks it is justifiable to use Pollux’ 
list (IV, 131), which seems to go back to a good Alexandrian source.” The upward 
swinging brows can be identified with Pollux’ “ raised brows,” which can be seen 
on a number of comic masks, e.g., the leading old man, both leading slaves, the admir- 
able young man, and the flatterer ; all these are energetic or angry characters, and the 
only tragic mask in Pollux’ list with “raised brows” is the “ curly-haired ”’ youth, 
“who is virile in expression.” If A 9 was beardless, then it was the curly-headed youth; 
the other youths as we know them from the monuments have level brows.” But the 
characterization of the comic masks with raised brows as energetic or angry allows 
us to identify the tragic “ healthy complexioned fair man” and “ the dark man who is 
fierce in expression’ with bearded masks which have raised brows like our A 8 
(and A 9, if it was bearded). 

The other type Pollux calls “drooping brows” (and once in the comic list 
“falling brows”). He attributes these to the “ white’? old man’s mask, and this 
I should recognize in A 6 and A 7; if Mrs. Thompson is right in finding an Oriental 
King in A 7, he will presumably be the aged Priam. Drooping brows are very clear 
on the very fine stone mask of an old man from Leriza,™* which may still be Hellenistic 
in date, and in several female masks,” particularly those which can be identified with 
Pollux’ “‘ long-haired pale’ mask; this he characterizes as wearing an expression of 
erief. Grief or pain are expressed by drooping brows, just as energy or anger are 
expressed by raised brows. 

If we look back at earlier tragic masks, it appears that this sharp distinction 
into raised, level, and drooping brows was made only a little earlier than the introduc- 


> 66 


21 Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 141-142. 

22 For details see G.T.P., pp. 45 ff. 

22E.g., painting from Herculaneum, actor as King, Naples 9019, Bieber, H.T., fig. 217; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 43; Webster, G.T.P., A 57 (20). Pollux uses the expression 
“ straight brows ” of the wife in his list of comic masks. 

24Marble mask (from relief), Corinth 2622, from Leriza (perhaps from Phleious), J.H.S., 
Poe I 1957 upp pl. lig. 8.C.., UX XI 1957; p. 532, ne. 14: 

25 E.g., wall painting from Pompeii, Naples 9036, Bieber H.T., fig. 218; Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, fig. 44; Webster, G.T.P., A 58 (45) ; silver cup from Boscoreale, Louvre, Mon. Piot, V, 
1899, p. 58; Schefold, Bildnisse, p. 167, fig. 4 (both perhaps from early Hellenistic originals). 
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tion of the onkos. The masks of Herakles and the King on the Pronomos vase 
both have level brows when raised brows might have been expected; the old man’s 
mask on the Peiraeus relief *° has level brows when dropping brows might have been 
expected; the long-haired Kore mask on a Lucanian squat lekythos of the third 
quarter of the fourth century still has level brows although she can be identified as 
Elektra.” The earliest upward swinging brows, and they are much less exaggerated 
than in the Hellenistic examples, are on the mask of the fair-haired man held by the 
tragic actor of the Tarentine fragment in Wurzburg which can be dated about 350 
B.c.”* The earliest sloping brows, and again they are less exaggerated than later, are 
on a little group of female masks * which can probably be dated about 340; two marble 
masks with clearly marked drooping brows may perhaps be rather later but probably 
still belong to the fourth century.” 

The Agora statuette (A 8) represents Herakles. The inside edges of the lion’s 
jaws can be seen on both sides just below the break; they cut into the hair just as they 
do on an early Hellenistic silver cup, on the Herakles mask held by the Vatican 
Melpomene and, I suspect, on the bearded tragic mask on the second century frieze 
from Pergamon.” The hooked nose, raised brows and curling hair are closely akin 
in all these four. The same type also can probably be detected in the late terracotta ® 
of an actor holding the mask in his left hand and the club in his right and dressed 
like our Herakles in short cloak and long robe with a broad girdle (worn higher 


76 Pronomos vase, see above, note 9. Peiraeus relief, Athens, N.M. 1500, Bieber, H.T.., 
figs. 66, 67; Pickard-Cambridge, Festwwals, fig. 26; Webster, G.T.P., A 11 (11). 

*7 British Museum, Webster, B.M. Quarterly, XXIX, 1959, p. 100. 

*8 Wurzburg 832, Bieber, H.T., fig. 216; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 34; Webster, 
Gul Pec S43): 

*® Marble masks from frieze, Acropolis Museum 2292, Walter, Beschreibung, 1923, no. 413; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 37; Webster, G.T.P., A 18 (76). Marble relief, Copenhagen, Ny 
Carlsberg 233; Poulsen, Billedtavler, pl. 17, 233; Webster, G.T.P., A 20 (151). Painting on marble 
from Herculaneum, Naples 9563, Bieber, H.T., fig 423; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 70; 
Webster, G.T.P., A 56 (22). (On date of original, Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung, p. 136). 

°° Athens, Acropolis Museum 2294, 2367 + 2353, Walter, Beschreibung, nos. 415, 417; 
Webster, GiTcRi A 16, 179077, 78). 

** Vatican, Sala delle Muse 499, Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 64; Bieber, Hellenistic 
Sculpture, p. 23. Berlin, Pergamon Museum, Pergamon, VII, 2, no. 404, b; Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, fig. 53,b; Webster, G.T.P., A 77 (107). Compare also the Herakles mask on the Taren- 
tine silver cup, dated 300-275, Nachod, Rom. Mitt., XX XIII, 1918, p. 115, pls. 7-8; Wuillermier, 
Tarente, pp. 338 f.; Webster, G.T.P., C 8 (301). Q. von Ufford, Bull. ant. Beschaving, XXXIII, 
1958, p. 43, dates down to 250 B.c., but Nachod’s date, which is in agreement with the coins, still 
seems to me to hold. Hooked noses show a great soul, and flaring nostrils are a sign of spirit 
(Aristotle, Phystognomonica, Ch. V1). The wrinkled nose on this Herakles and our A 8 and A 9 
(and many other Hellenistic masks) shows hatred and disgust, cf. A. S. F. Gow, J.H.S., LXXI, 
1951, p. 84. 

*? Louvre CA 1784, Bieber, H.T., fig. 203; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 52; Webster, 
GEE AAS el) 
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than on the Peiraeus relief), a costume very like that of the tragic actor in the picture 
from Herculaneum. Our Herakles has his left hand wrapped in his cloak and his 
right arm raised. His right hand may have held his club; it is conceivable that an 
actor would stand thus to deliver the lines in Euripides’ Hercules Furens (565 ff.) 
when Herakles returns from Hades to find his father, wife, and children threatened 
by Lykos: “ But—for now the action of my hand is needed—I will first go and 
destroy the palace of the new king, cut off his unhallowed head and throw it to the 
dogs to tear.” 


OLD COMEDY 


B 1-B 6. 


By Old Comedy I mean comedy down to the end of the fifth century. The 
earliest representation of a comic actor is on a fragment of a cup interior from the 
Tholos dump (B 1; Pl. 67), which comes from the workshop of the Penthesilea painter 
and cannot be later than 430 B.c. Part of one figure is preserved and there was room 
for another figure to the right in the tondo. The preserved figure is male, wears 
tights seen on his arm and over them what is probably a short chiton, like that worn by 
the actor with a torch on the later oinochoe in the Louvre “ and by the seated actor on 
the well-known oinochoe in Leningrad.* His right hand holds something which 
presses into his chiton, because the chiton shows folds here; it must be either a short 
staff or a stick. Similar figures can be seen on several of the so-called phlyax vases; 
the most like is an old man leaning on a shortish stick greeted officiously by an old 
woman who has come out of her house (possibly a parody of Odysseus and Circe?).*° 
I think we may claim our man as a traveler or at least a walker, who was in conversa- 
tion with another figure who is lost. 

Miss Crosby has published and interpreted the four oinochoai (B 2-B 5; PI. 65) 
which were discovered in an Agora well in 1954 and has included with them the very 
similar oinochoe in the British Museum which was said in 1898 by the dealer in Athens 
to come from Egypt. They are technically unique (polychrome paint laid directly 
on the clay). I think we may ask whether they could not have been a set or part of a 
set made for a particular occasion, of which one escaped destruction and found its 
way whole to the British Museum. If so, the occasion must have been the produc- 


53'Cf, above, note 23. 

84 Louvre CA 2938, Van Hoorn, Choes, no. 854, fig. 147; Webster, G.T.P., B 3 (64). 

5 Bieber, H.T., fig. 121; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 80; Webster, G.T.P., B 4 (1); 
’Apx. "Ed., 1953-1954, IT, p. 198. 

86 Harvard University, formerly Hirsch Collection 703, Sale Catalogue, no. 30; cf. also Heidel- 
bere U8, Bieber, 2.7... fig. 392. 

87 British Museum 98.2-27.1, M. Crosby, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 76, no. 5, pl. 37; Webster, 
G.T.P., B 5; Wiener Studien, LXIX, 1956, p. 112. 
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tion of a successful comedy; the oinochoe in the Louvre with the comic Herakles 
driving his team of comic centaurs, the Pronomos vase with the actors and chorus 
of a satyr play by Demetrios, and the fragments * by the same painter showing the 
actors and chorus of a tragedy must have been made originally for similar dramatic 
occasions and then found their way possibly by the second-hand market to the Cyre- 
naica, Vulci, and Tarentum respectively. Old Comedy would lend itself to such a 
series of pictures; for instance the Birds might be celebrated by five jugs portraying 
Euelpides, a Bird chorusman, Kinesias, Prometheus, and Poseidon and Basileia. It is 
not therefore difficult to conceive a contemporary play with a chorus of fish-men 
(British Museum) containing scenes for Tyro, Pelias, and Neleus (B 2), a sexless, 
clean-shaven reveller (B 3), two men carrying a giant cake (B 4), and Dionysos 
(B 5). 

There are many interesting points in these pictures. Dionysos (B 5) is in no way 
distinguished from the ordinary mortals (he wears tights, short chiton, and phallos), 
and the little that remains of Neleus (B 2) shows that he wore a mask with wild hair, 
which I take to be the rake’s mask perched on an inverted amphora on a red-figure 
oinochoe fragment from the Agora (B 6) and known also from Boeotian terracottas 
and South Italian vases.*” If only Pelias had also been preserved, we should know 
whether they were a pair of sober and frivolous young men like the pair in Aristo- 
phanes’ Banqueters (mentioned in the Clouds, 528 f.). The sexless man (B 8) is 
naked (he wears pink tights) and is clean-shaven; to be clean-shaven for Aristophanes 
means effeminacy and worse, and the clean-shaven Agathon is similarly sexless in 
Mnesilochos’ description in the Thesmophoriazousat (141 f.). Agathon is clothed, 
but a naked poet appears in the Birds (934 f.) ; Miss Crosby suggested to me that the 
curved lines on and near his left arm may be a lyre; he may therefore be a poet 
on his way to or from a party, as his oinochoe and cuffed boots show. The padded 
man who rows a large fish with very long oars(British Museum) shows no phallos, 
and the painter would have shown it if he had been wearing one. Here another expla- 
nation is needed ; the marble relief from the Agora (B 7; Pl. 66) shows that the chorus 
did not wear the phallos any more than their remote ancestors, the sixth century 
padded dancers (the Corinthian padded dancers had a phallic leader,*® and from such 
a leader the phallic actors of comedy developed). He is therefore a chorusman like 
the “ Gentlemen Fish,’ who formed the chorus of Archippus’ Jchthyes. I think it is 


*° Louvre L 9, Beazley, A.R.V., p. 848,22; Webster, G.T.P., B 2 (3). Pronomos vase, above 
note 9. Wurzburg fragments, above note 5. 

*° Cf. G.T.P., p. 63, mask D. Of the terracotta B 16 (204) (Munich Inv. 6929, Bieber 71.7. 
fig. 116) there are other examples in Munich Inv. 5391 and Stockholm N.M. 818; Mr. R. A. 
Higgins tells me that they are Boeotian. South Italian vases, e.g., Taranto 8953, Bieber, H.T., fig. 
395; Webster,(G.7.P.,.B49.(3)s 

** This is clearest on the aryballos in the Jensen Collection, Oslo, a photograph of which I 
owe to A. Seeberg; see G.T.P., p. 135; Wiener Studien LXIX, 1956.50 dO: 
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possible that the very long oars are stilts, between which a canvas fish (smaller no 
doubt than the painter has represented it) was suspended. Pollux (IV, 104) speaks 
of Laconian dances on stilts, and an Attic dance on stilts, danced by men wearing 
pointed caps and skin breastplates, is shown on a black-figure amphora ** of the third 
quarter of the sixth century; it is therefore perfectly possible that the stilt dance 
like other pre-dramatic performances survived into comedy. 


MIDDLE COMEDY 


The term Middle Comedy I use for comedy between 400 and 325; the nature of 
the change between Middle Comedy and New Comedy will have to be defined later 
and the material here presented will help to make the definition more precise. From 
Middle Comedy no complete plays survive except the two last plays of Aristophanes, 
Ekklesiazousa and Ploutos, and the archaeological remains greatly enrich the picture 
which can be drawn from the literary fragments. The material from the Agora and 
Pnyx adds new types and confirms by excavation the Athenian origin of existing 
types, showing at the same time how wide the diffusion of Athenian comic terracottas 
was and how much they were imitated. The terracottas from the Agora and Pnyx 
are for the most part dated by their contexts, but this particular batch of material 
is well cross-checked by other sites, to which I shall refer where the figurines are 
interesting from the point of view of comedy. The objects are so numerous that 
they will be presented in the following sections: marble relief, early group of terra- 
cottas, the New York group, other terracottas of the second quarter of the fourth 
century, a group which links forward to New Comedy, terracotta masks, pottery, 
amphora handles (black-glaze ware and amphora handles have not, as far as I know, 
been adduced as evidence before). 


MarBLE RELIEFS: B 7, B 33. 


Only four illustrations of comic choruses survive (unless the two black-figure 
vases ** of bird choruses are accepted as very early comedy rather than pre-dramatic). 
One is the fish-man who has just been discussed; the second is the pair of chorusmen 
dressed as women on the bell krater in Heidelberg,” and the others are represented on 


41 Christ Church, N. Z., by the Swing painter, Trendall, Felton vases, p. 5; Webster, Greek 
Art and Literature 700-530, p. 64. 

42 Cf. D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 118 f., particularly on Olynthos, South Russia, 
Corinth, Delphi. 

43 British Museum B 109, Beazley, A.B.V., p. 473; Bieber, H.T., fig. 76; Webster, G.T-P., 
F 7 (36). Berlin 1830, Bieber, H.T., fig. 77; Webster, G.T.P., F 8 (37) I doubt if they can be dated 
precisely before or after 486 s.c., the official date for the introduction of comedy at the Dionysia. 

44 Heidelberg B 134, Kraiker, Gr. Vasen in Heidelberg, p. 239, pl. 48; Webster, Gir. 


B9 (4). 
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the marble reliefs from the Agora (B 7, B 33; Pl. 66). The relief of B 7 seems to 
run around the four sides of a block and may well have come from a choregic monu- 
ment. Three letters [— —] XQN of an inscription survive but are not sufficient to 
suggest a date; the style of the relief, however, suggests a date in the third quarter 
of the fourth century. It is probably therefore a little later than the choregic inscrip- 
tion from Aixone decorated with five comic masks, which can be dated 340 B.c., 
and contemporary with the relief of the Tyranny decree of 337/6 from the Agora.” 
Fragments of at least ten figures survive; three are preserved from head to knee 
and five from knee (or a little above) to foot. The former are not phallic; again 
therefore we have evidence that the comic chorus did not wear the phallos. The men 
are padded and wear tights (indicated by a fold over the ankles), short chiton, 
chlamys, flat hat, and carry a staff resting on the shoulder. I took the staffs, on 
which I thought I could see a differentiation for the blade of the spear, to be an 
abbreviation for spears and the hat to be a rather different stylization of the Mace- 
donian Kausia worn with chlamys, chiton and spear by the braggart soldier’s soldier 
slave in the lost Pompeian wall painting; *° in that case the play had a chorus of 
soldiers. I still think that this is the most likely interpretation. The difficulties are 
1) that the staff looks much more like a staff than a spear, and 2) that the Kausia 
is wider, has a sharp edge at the bottom, then a tight band, then an overlapping loose 
top. I suppose that paint made good these deficiencies. It is natural to look for 
parallels on fourth century vases.*’ The New York Scythian has a short staff but 


“6 Athens, Epigraphical Museum 1338, Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, pl. 73; Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, fig. 18; Webster, G.T.P., B 31 (25). Agora Museum, I 6524, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, 
p. 355, no 5, pl. 90. Kyparissis and Peek date the Aixone relief 313/2 B.c. (archonship of Theo- 
phrastos) and were followed by Pickard-Cambridge in Festivals. On the other hand the earlier 
Theophrastos archonship 340/39 seems to me to suit better a) the personalities (cf. J.H.S., LX XT, 
1951, p. 222 note 7), b) the style of the relief and its framing (I owe this suggestion to Professor A. 
Rumpf), c) the masks, which fit better with what we know of late Middle Comedy than with 
New Comedy. 

*° Pompeii, House of the Great Fountain, Bieber, H.T., fig. 237; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, 
fig. 98; Webster, G.T.P., C 25 (26). Cf. also the Hellenistic terracotta head Delos A 3701, 
Laumonier, Délos, XXIII, no. 1129, and a terracotta statuette in New York, 07.286.27 (un- 
published). 

“7 Vases: a) Scythian, New York 24.97.104, Trendall, Friihitaliotische, no. B 75; Bieber, H.T., 
fig. 381; Webster, G.T.P., B 33; Beazley, 4.J.A., LVI, 1952, p. 193. b) Zeus with wide crown and 
short scepter, Leningrad 1775, Bieber, H.T., fig. 354. c) Eurystheus with low crown, Catania, 
Bieber, H.T., fig. 357. d) Kreon with short scepter, Bieber, H.T., fig. 364; Webster, Wiener 
Studien, LXIX, 1956, p. 114. e) Zeus with kalathos-like crown, Attic oinochoe in Leningrad, 
see above, note 35. f) Zeus on Paestan bell krater, Vatican U 19, Bieber, H.T. fig. 368; Webster, 
G.T.P., B 60; Trendall, Vasi Dipinti, I, p. 27. g) Zeus on Tarentine oinochoe, Bieber, H.T., fig. 
395; G.T.P., B 49. Terracotta statuettes: a) Corinth KT24-11, Corinth, XV, ii, Group XIX, 12, 
pl. 29. Polos added to head made in mould which was possibly of Attic derivation (Corinth, XV, i, 
p. 102; R. V. Nicholls, J.H.S., LXXVIII, 1958, p. 174). b) Taranto, Winter, TK, II, 423-425; 
Wuilleumier, Tarente, p. 420, pl. 37, 3. c) Oxford 1884.571, from Tarentum. 
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provides no solution because the police force was apparently manned by ephebes at the 
time of our relief. Very short scepters are held by kings, Zeus on the Leningrad 
Phlyakes vase and Kreon (note 47, d); also Zeus and Eurystheus (note 47, c) wear 
crowns not unlike the hats on the Agora relief and much wider, lower on the head 
and straighter in outline than the crown of Zeus on the Leningrad oinochoe, the 
Paestan bell krater, and the Tarentine oinochoe. Intermediate between the high, 
narrow, curved crown and the low, wider, straight-sided crown are the hats on 
Corinthian and Tarentine terracotta actors, but the heads and figures give no clue 
to their identity. A chorus of kings cannot be completely excluded because Niko- 
stratos wrote a Basileis and the plural title may refer to the chorus. Unless, however, 
more conclusive evidence appears, I think that the interpretation as soldiers is most 
likely. One of the Agora figures, of which unfortunately little more is preserved, has 
a round beard instead of a pointed beard and he must be an actor; Miss Harrison 
tells me that the veining of the marble suggests that he would come either from the 
same side as the inscription or from the opposite side. I think it is possible that his 
mask is the same as the mask on the left hand side of the Aixone relief and that the 
other men wear the wedge-bearded mask which appears in the background of the 
Lyme Park relief.“ The men are led by a figure in a long chiton, who may be their 
flute player. 

A relief (B 33) found recently in the Eleusinion shows a similar chorus wearing 
the same headgear. The members of this chorus neither wear cloaks nor carry 
sticks; they are dressed in tights, short chitons, and exomis. Like the other chorus 
they do not wear the phallos. The dancing step is the same, but the dancers are 
arranged in two rows. The heads in the front row are in much higher relief than 
the heads in the back row, but probably they all wear the same mask and it is the same 
as the mask worn by the other chorus. The costume is that of the ordinary comic 
actor except for the headgear. If it is the Kausia, they also are soldiers but there is 
nothing else to identify them. 


EARLY GrouP OF TERRACOTTAS: B &B 10 


The two statuettes (B 8, B 9) may be dated to about 375, partly because the two 
examples from the Coroplast’s Dump are from worn moulds, and partly because the 
style, particularly the thin legs pressed close together, suggests the early part of the 
fourth century. Instances of B 8 are found both in the Pnyx and in the Coroplast’s 
Dump of the Agora and in another Agora context. It is an old man with a longish 
beard, in chiton and himation, with his hand to his brow spying something, probably 


48 Aixone relief cf. above note 45. Lyme Park relief, Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 89; 
Webster, G.T.P., B 10; K. Schefold, Antike Kunst, I, 1958, p. 73. 
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a pretty girl (cf. Philokleon at the end of the Wasps). B 9 is found in two versions 
in the Coroplast’s Dump, with and without a roll of blankets on his back. This is a 
traveller or a traveller’s servant in travelling cap (pilos), himation, and chiton, and 
his flask and basket hanging in front of him. Lamachos’ servant in the Acharmans 
might so appear or the man in Diphilos (55K) who looked like a walking junk-shop. 
The figure was very popular and examples have been found with or without the roll 
of blankets. Yet another variant *° has a wreath round his hair and a square box 
or basket on his left arm; this may be the kiste which Dikaiopolis fllls with good 
things in the Acharnians (1097) contrasted with the gylion which Lamachos packs 
for his expedition. Then there are two other figures which on style I should like to 
associate with this early group: a small man in London * wrapped very tightly in a 
cloak and a fierce man in Amsterdam ™ with elaborate hair and beard and raised left 
arm; the mask may be a very elaborate version of the wedge beard mask worn by 
the Agora chorusmen but should probably be distinguished from it. 

The mask (B 10; Pl. 67) is included now because it was found in a context 
which was largely fifth century. The treatment of the eyes, cheeks and beard remind 
me of a head which was found at Olynthos,”” and I think that here again we have 
the wedge beard mask. 


Tue New York Group: B 11-B 13 


By the New York group I mean the set of fifteen terracottas which were bought 
together in Athens for the Metropolitan Museum; they consist of seven statuettes 
of yellow clay and seven statuettes of red clay said to have been found together in a 
single Athenian tomb and a single statuette on a smaller scale and of a different red 
clay. It is at least possible that the yellow set and the red set were chosen to form 
the cast of a play, the yellow set for a mythological comedy which parodied the story 
of Herakles and Auge, and the red set for an intrigue comedy, in which we may 
guess that the slave seated with his chin pillared by his hand (the os columnatum 
mentioned by the old man when he describes the slave’s gestures as he thinks out a 
plan in Plautus, Miles Gloriosus, 200 f.) thinks out a method of diverting the money 
of the man with the purse in order to secure the girl for the young man. It is ex- 


* Terracotta statuette in Larnaka District Museum, Cyprus, probably an Attic import (I owe 
a photograph of this to Dr. V. Karageorghis). 

°° British Museum 1907-12-19-1, Higgins, Catalogue, no. 724, dates early in fourth century. 

°t Amsterdam 1325, Algemeene Gids, no. 294, bought at Livhadia. 

°? Olynthos Inv. 407, Olynthus, IV, no. 390. 

** Metropolitan Museum 13.225. 13, 14, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27 form the yellow set; 16, 18, 19, 21, 
24, 25, 28 form the red set; 17 is the single statuette not reported as found in the tomb. I am most 
grateful to Miss Christine Alexander for the opportunity of examining these in detail. References: 
Bieber, H.T., figs. 122-135; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 84-88; Webster, .G.?.P., B ivand 
12; D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 143. 
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tremely interesting to have this kind of comedy securely dated before the middle of 
the fourth century.” The date is secure because copies of two of the yellow set and 
three of the red set have been found in Olynthos and must be earlier than a as 
also one of the yellow set and two of the red set were found in South Russia in a 
context dated 370-60, and one of the red set is echoed in a terracotta of the third 
quarter of the fourth century in Gela.*” 

‘The dating is confirmed by the two terracottas from Period III of the Assembly 
Place of the Pnyx; they must be earlier and may be much earlier than 330. B 11 
is the intriguing slave of the red set; the headless B 12 is a replica of the New York 
statuette which was not found in the tomb with the rest. Another replica is known 
from South Russia and a head is in Copenhagen. But this old woman is extremely 
like three other old women; an almost identical head with lean cheeks and continuous 
fringe of hair appears on the old woman of the red set in New York * who is however 
pulling her veil back, and on a terracotta in Athens © who is however moving forward. 
Yet another old woman,” similarly clothed, has a much fatter face and is probably a 
procuress like the similar type in New Comedy—evidence again that the intrigue 
comedy in which a hetaira was wrested from her owner had already started by the 
middle of the fourth century. The thinner faced old woman (of whom B 12 is the 
lower part) I suppose to be a concubine or an elderly wife. 

B 13 (Pl. 67) from the Agora, which has no useful context, is the mould for 
the seated slave in the yellow set.” Another replica was found in Lindos.** It is most 
interesting that a figure extremely like him but not, I think, an actual replica was 
found at Corinth.“ R. V. Nicholls * has recently pointed out that three of the actor 
terracottas from the potter’s quarter at Corinth, which can be dated before 338, may 


54 Cf. my Studies in Latin Greek Comedy, pp. 74 ff.: Euboulos, Stephanopolides can be 
roughly dated 350-320, probably nearer the earlier limit. 

55 Olynthos, IV, no. 364 with New York 13.225.23; XIV, no. 378c with 13.225.13; XIV, no. 
380 d with 13.225.21; IV, no. 404 with 13.255.24; VII, no. 308 with 13.225.16. 

56 Copies of New York 13.225.23, 16 and 18 were found in the same tomb as the Papposilenos 
quoted above, note 14, ii). 

57D), Adamasteanu, Mon. Ant., XLIV, 1958, col. 643, no. 34, fig. 270, from Butera near Gela 
may be compared with New York 13.225.19. Cf. also now L. Bernabo Brea, Castello di Lipari, pl. 
31, 4 with New York 13.225.25. 

88 New York 13.225.17. Leningrad, Winter, TK, II, p. 462,3; Compte Rendu, 1869, p. 164, 
pl. III, 10. Copenhagen, N. M., Inv. 7303, Breitenstein, no. 327 (head only). 

* New Vork 13.225:25. 

60 Athens, N.M. 6074 (P 398), Winter TK, II, p. 462,4. 

61 Berlin 7089, Winter, TK, II, p. 462,1; Bieber, H.T., fig. 105; Webster, G.T.P., B 19. 

62 New York 13.225.20. 

63 Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, no. 2939. 

64 Corinth 7398, Corinth, XII, p. 39, no. 197, pl. 14. 

6&5 J HS., LXXVIII, 1958, p. 174, on Corinth, XV, ii, Class XVII, 20, p. 125, pl. 24, Class 
XIX, 11 and 12, p. 144, pl. 29. New York sets cf. above note 53; Aixone relief cf. above note 45. 
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be of Attic derivation, a standing woman who belongs to the same family as the 
young woman of the red New York set, a bearded head which has the same treatment 
of eyes and brows as the basket carrier and pitcher bearer of the yellow New York 
set and a beard like that of the slave on the Aixone relief, and a man in pilos, short 
chiton, and himation, who has exactly the same padded stomach making a horizontal 
ledge to which the phallos is attached at both ends as, for instance, the similarly 
dressed man who wipes his eye in the yellow New York set. I should like to add one 
other : the mould of a man bearing an animal on his shoulders is extremely like a very 
fine Attic terracotta in the National Museum.” The text for such figures is now given 
by Menander’s Dyskolos (394) when the cook enters saying: “ This is a wonderful 
sheep. To hell with it! If I carry it on my shoulders, it gets the tip of a branch in 
its mouth and eats the leaves and pulls with all its might. If you put it down on the 
ground, it refuses to move at all.” The little scene is beautifully alive, but Menander 
is evidently following a Middle Comedy tradition for which the statuettes provide 
evidence and which goes back to the Megarian and his pigs in Aristophanes’ 
Acharmans (729). 


OtTiER Mip-Century STATUETTES: B 14-B 18 


The Megarian with his pigs is followed by the Boeotian with his pipers (Achar- 
mans, 820). A rustic piper in the Louvre “ wears a pointed hat and a garment made 
of fur. A fragment from the Agora (B 14; Pl. 67) gives the lower part of the body 
and the top of the legs of such a figure; the stylization of the fur is different but 
this means only that the Louvre statuette is a local adaptation * of a type proved 
Attic by the Agora fragment; the fur garment of the Agora fragment is like the 
fur cloak of the seated man wearing a pilos in the red New York group and is quite 
different from the stippled chiton worn by other New York figures which looks much 
like pigskin. 

A mould from the Pnyx (B 15) and a mould from the Agora give examples of 
the very popular cross-legged Herakles; the early fourth century date is confirmed 
by the example in Delphi.” A running woman from the Pnyx (B 16) confirms the 
Attic origin of a statuette in Heidelberg.” A mould for a pair of legs with wrinkled 


°° Corinth KH 48, Corinth, XV, i, p. 104, no. 50, pl. 36. Athens, N.M. 5848 (P 589), Winter, 
TK, HU, p. 414,2. Apart from these statuettes which derive from Attic types, there are purely 
Corinthian comic actors; ct. GTP, pp. 135 ft: 

** Louvre CA 376, Winter TK, II, p. 416,3; Enc. Phot., p. 207 G. 

°° B. Neutsch, Rom. Mitt., LX-LXI, 1953-1954, p. 63, note 4 notes this representation of fur 
on plaques from Lokri. 

* Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 163, no. 294, dated towards middle of fourth century by A. N. 
Stillwell, Corinth, XV, i, p. 102, note 117. The same date is demanded by the painted and relief 
vases, cf. Schefold, Untersuchungen, p. 140, who dates them 365-350 s.c. 

Heidelberg, TK 46, Bieber, Denkmdler, no. 94. 
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tights from the Agora (B 17) may belong to the man with a cloak over his head.” 
Another mould (B 18; Pl. 67) gives the top part of an old man in a cloak, which 
seems from its elaborate folds to be long rather than short, carrying a large wreath 
on his shoulder ; it is as far as I know unique. 


STATUETTES WHICH LOOK FORWARD TO NEw ComeEpy: B 19-B 21 


Was the transition from the obscene, fantastic comedy of Aristophanes to the 
respectable comedy of manners written by Menander gradual or sudden? It is clear 
both from the fragments and from the monuments that many of the situations and 
characters of New Comedy had already been introduced in the Middle Comedy period 
—love affairs, slave intrigues, parasites, hetairai, procurers and procuresses. The 
statuettes which we have been discussing, compared with the fifth century comic vases, 
show that the costume was unchanged from Old Comedy but at the same time give 
evidence of the Middle Comedy situations and characters, which look forward to 
New Comedy and were unknown in Old Comedy. The fragments give us little 
evidence of how the new situations were treated, and it is at least possible that the 
poets outstripped their producers. The old man with the wreath on his shoulder 
(B 18; Pl. 67) may wear a long cloak which covers his phallos, but this was always 
a possibility for the old as the Zeus of the Leningrad oinochoe shows.” It is much 
more unexpected to find a young man wearing long clothes. Yet a statuette from 
Olynthos ** shows a young man, clean-shaven, with a cloak that comes down below 
his knees; this statuette cannot be later than 348 and about the same time an 
Apulian vase “ shows a clean-shaven man in a chiton which comes nearly down to 
his knees. There are two points here: 1) the respectability of the clothing and 2) 
that a respectable young man may now be clean-shaven, as were all the youths of 
Menander. These instances are moreover not quite isolated, because there is a mould 
for a clean-shaven mask at Olynthos ° and the young man of the Aixone relief,” 
who is presumably the hero and the lover, is also clean-shaven. 


It might be expected that obscenity of costume would survive longest with slaves 
and there is a clear allusion to the phallos in Plautus’ Rudens,” the Greek original 
of which probably dates from 310-300; it must however be noted that the knockabout 


7 Athens, N.M. 5738 (P 555), Winter, TK, II, p. 414,1. 

72 Leningrad oinochoe, above note 35. Cf. also Vienna 928, Bieber, H.T., fig. 394; Webster, 
IGA SSE), 1951, py 230; mo. 42. 

78 Olynthus, XIV, no. 388; G.T.P., B 81. 

7™ Naples 118333, Bieber, H.T., fig. 385; G.T.P., B 43. 

75 Olynthus, IV, no. 421; G.T.P., B 80. 

78 Cf. above, note 45. Perhaps also B 26 (see note 86). 

77 Plautus, Rudens, 429. On the date of the original, Webster, Studies in Latin Greek Comedy, 


p. 154. 
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scenes of the Dyskolos, which was produced in 316, have no trace of obscenity. From 
the Coroplast’s Dump in the Agora come four legless seated slaves from the same 
mould (B 19; Pl. 67) and several pairs of legs belonging to similar figures (B 20, 
B 21; Pl. 67). Mrs. Thompson dates these about 330 B.c. on the ground that they are 
stylistically later than the New York group. A comparison with the seated slaves 
on the New York group shows the difference. The earlier slaves sit so as to display 
their large phalloi; in the later slaves it is smaller and more discreetly displayed. This 
can be seen clearly from the legs (B 20, B 21) and from the statuette in the British 
Museum ‘ which Mrs. Thompson compares. The two pairs of legs differ from each 
other; in one (B 20) the knees are wide apart; in the other (B 21) they are closer 
together as in the British Museum statuette; I should like to suggest that the wider 
pair belongs to the type of which bodies are preserved in the Coroplast’s Dump and 
that the closer pair shows that statuettes of the British Museum type were already 
being made before 325. There is evidence here for a gradual change in the decency 
of slaves, and it is only a step forward to equip slaves with chitons reaching down 
to the middle of the thigh. The mask of these slaves is an anticipation of the leading 
slave’s mask in New Comedy, but it had already been introduced in the first quarter 
of the fourth century if the Lyme Park relief ” is rightly dated then. The stylization 
of the mask on the seated figures (B 19) from the Coroplast’s Dump is repeated on 
a standing figure (B 34) with one hand to his ear found in a 2nd century deposit. He 
must in fact be from a mould of the same date as the figures from the Coroplast’s 
Dump. The phallos is shown as on the seated figures and is much less obtrusive than 
on earlier standing figures such as B 8 and B 9. Here again we have evidence for 
a gradual decrease of obscenity. 


Heaps AND Masks: B 22-8 32 


A mid-fourth century terracotta mask from an Agora cistern (B 22; Pl. 67) 
has very full hair with a parting on both sides, large bulbous eyes firmly outlined, 
and a spade beard. The brows are differentiated into smooth and raised as in some of 
the New York group, and it is clear that this capacity of turning different expressions 
towards the audience was by no means confined to New Comedy but originated in 
the fifth century.*” The same type of mask is found earlier on the statuette in Amster- 
dam already mentioned and it persists into the New Comedy period.** The mask does 


*® British Museum 79.3.6.5, Higgins, Catalogue, no. 743; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 
132; Webster, G.T.P., B 27; cf. also the terracotta from Larisa which probably can be dated late 
fourth century, K. Schefold, Larisa am Hermos, III, p. 47, no. 111, pl. 9,20. 

79 Cf. above, note 48. 

S0Ch ao Wumpe, 4.) 4 aN Oo lapel: 

** Amsterdam, above note 51. A rather later example in Athens, N.M. 4453. Cf. also below on 
C 3. A mask on an Apulian pelike of the mid-fourth century in Warsaw (Museum Narodowe, 
Inv. 147105, C.V.A., Poland, pl. 2, fig. 3a) is at least very close. 
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not fit any of the descriptions of Pollux; the second old man is ruled out because he 
is “ well bearded,” and the “ wedge beard” because he has receding hair. Perhaps 
we should regard it as a variant of the “‘ Lykomedeian,” who is “ curly-haired, long- 
bearded, raises one brow, and displays meddlesomeness.” 

Four comic masks come from the Pnyx. The first (B 23) has receding hair, 
wrinkled forehead, smallish eyes with pricked pupils,” furrowed cheeks, small nose, 
moustache rendered by striations round the top of the mouth. I think that it is the 
same mask as is worn by the old man carrying a wreath (B18). The second (B 24) 
is bald, wrinkled and has a large ear ; I know no bald old man who is beardless and this 
may be an old woman, the fat old woman who appears, as already mentioned, as a 
statuette and again without head covering but with a thin fringe of white hair on a 
Sicilian vase (Herakles and Auge).** The third (B 25) is of the same type as one of 
the red set in New York,** but has an elaborate blue fillet with bunches of leaves and 
ends which hang down on either side of the face. He has red hair and so is a young 
man like the similar reveller in Boston.*’ The fourth mask (B 26) is female and has 
hair rolled above the forehead. The only other female mask with unparted hair is 
the old woman whom we have already discussed, but this woman is young and has 
yellow on her hair; if however she is, as Mrs. Thompson suggests, a concubine, she 
may have dyed her hair, and an old woman’s mask with dyed hair is in fact found 
on a Gnathia oinochoe.*° 

A fragment of a red-figure vase from the Pnyx (B 27) may be mentioned now 
since the head in a furry cap is so like some of the heads of the New York set, but 
it is by no means certain that it too represents an actor. Two of the deep phialai from 
the Agora have interesting embossed comic masks. Both have good fourth century 
dates, and vases of this type were found at Olynthos and in a context of the second 
quarter of the century in South Russia.” B 28 (Pl. 67) has a wreathed wedge- 


82 Similar treatment of eyes and beard occur on a terracotta mask in the Nicosia Museum, 
which was found with coins of Ptolemy I (I owe my knowledge of this to Dr. V. Karageorghis). 

83 Terracotta, above note 61. Sicilian kalyx krater: Lentini Museum, E. Z. Fiorentini, 
Memorie della Pontificia Accademia, VI, 1942, pp. 38f.; Trendall, Paestan Pottery Supplement, 
p. 29. 

84 New York 13.225.28, Bieber, H.T., fig. 131. Cf. above note 53. 

85 Boston 01.7758, Bieber, H.T., fig. 91. Munich 6932 is the same type. 

86 Cf. above, notes 58-60. Gnathia oinochoe, Lecce, from Rocavecchia, Tomb 6, 350-325 B.c., 
ribbed group with yellow sprays and red scarves, Not. Sc., XI, 1957, p. 414, fig. 23 (I owe a photo- 
graph of this to Dr. M. Bernadini) ; cf. for general outline of mask the old woman on the Hirsch 
bell krater, above, note 36. On reexamining B 26 I wondered whether it might not be male. 
The eyes are large and round which seems usually to denote a man. If so, this might be the young 
lover of comedy like the young man of the Aixone relief (cf. above note 45). 

87 Olynthus, XIII, no. 526; South Russia, Compte Rendu, 1859, p. 11, cf. above note 14, ii). 
Cf. also Chatby cemetery, Alexandria, E. Breccia, La N ecropoli di Sciatbi, p. 70, nos. 189-194; 
there is no reason to date these later than the last quarter of the fourth century, as is done by 
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bearded old man. B 29 (Pl. 67) has a wreathed slave of the same type as the seated 
slaves of the Coroplast’s dump (B 19). 

Several of the Thasian wine amphoras found in the Agora have masks on their 
stamps. With the help of Miss V. Grace I have been able to include here other masks 
from Thasian amphora handles which are of dramatic interest.** The earliest (No. 
595), probably before 340, has a full-bearded mask which is like the mask on the 
left of the Aixone relief (mask M). The rest belong to the period between 340 and 
300. No. 1588 has a bald frontal young satyr mask, perhaps from the prologue 
figure of a comedy. No. 235 has the familiar wedge-bearded mask A. No. 406 has 
a girl’s mask with parted hair but without long locks, like the mask on the right-hand 
side of the Aixone relief; four examples of this stamp have been found in the Agora 
(B 30; Pl. 67). No. 1023 has a bald head with connected brows and a longish beard; 
it is very like the procurer’s mask of New Comedy but according to Miss Grace comes 
early in the series; the procurer was already known in Middle Comedy (Euboulos 
wrote a Pornoboskos) and he may have already had his later traditional mask. Two 
masks (Nos. 679, 1050), of which examples have been found in the Agora (B 31, 
B 32), may be either satyrs or slaves with pointed beards; the ears are not sufficiently 
clear to distinguish them certainly. No. 1071 is the most interesting of these amphora 
masks; it shows a girl with her hair dressed so as to have two projections above the 
center of the forehead; the strings for attaching the mask appear below her chin. In 
New Comedy this mask has been identified as the First False Maiden, but it is already 
known from Gnathia vases of the third quarter of the fourth century and from Attic 
terracotta statuettes which can be dated 350-325. Finally No. 1204 is an example of 
the long-haired Kore mask, and No. 533 of the fat old woman. These masks are 
evidence of theater practice in Thasos not Athens, but the clear likeness between 
them and contemporary Athenian masks show that practice in Thasos was closely 
modelled on Athens. 


Q. van Ufford, Bull. ant. Beschaving, XXXII, 1957, p. 62. The Agora masks are later in appear- 
ance than the masks on the handles of a eantharos i in Reading (47.V1.3, C.V.A., pl. 40,2), which 
are very like the traveller (B 9) ; the kantharos may be an early Alexandrian imitation of Attic and 
date not later than the last quarter of the fourth century. 

** I have followed here the numeration of A. M. Bon, A. Bon, and V. Grace, Les timbres 
amphoriques de Thasos, Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, Etudes Thasiennes IV, 1957. 

*? Gnathia’: British Museum F 586, C.V.A., pl.-384; J-H.S., LXXI, 1951, pl. 45£--G7.Py 
B 51 (48). Another example on a skyphos of the same group in the Otago Museum, Dunedin, and 
on oinochoai of the same group in the Taranto Museum from Oria and in Bari. Attic terracottas: 
Athens N.M. 6068 (e 926) etc, Winter, 74. Tl p42 Higgins, Catalogue, no. 745; Webster, 
G.T.P., B 22. Date is given by context of local imitation in Medma, P. Orsi, Not. sa 1927, 
p. 48, fig. 19, 
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NEW COMEDY 


When we think of the costume of New Comedy, we think of a set of masks known 
from Pollux, with which the monuments can be more or less satisfactorily equated, 
and of men and women, free and slaves, looking, except for the minor distortions of 
the slave masks, much as we suppose them to have looked in everyday life. This 
picture rests largely on mosaics and paintings of the first centuries B.c.-A.p. found 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii and on terracotta statuettes from Myrina, which can- 
not be dated before the second century B.c.; °° two other good sources also date from 
the second century B.c., the mosaics and terracottas from Delos and the terracottas 
from Priene.” 

It has been argued that the mosaics and paintings from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii go back to originals of the early third century B.c.°* Both the Comic Muse in 
the Vatican and the Comic Muse in Corinth * hold the canonical masks of the leading 
old man of New Comedy, and their originals have been dated by some authorities in 
the early third or latest fourth centuries B.c. This back-dating is in all probability 
true, but it is desirable to confirm our general picture by material, particularly Athen- 
ian material, certainly dated between 325 B.c. and the middle of the second century 
B.c. when the rich series from Delos, Myrina, and Priene begin. 

A brief survey of early dated material from other places may be useful. A terra- 
cotta statuette from Corinth ” is dated to the middle of the third century. The actor 
dressed in long chiton and himation with no sign of padding holds a long-haired girl’s 
mask, which cannot be tragic because it has no onkos and has parallels on other comic 
monuments.” A terracotta group from grave 29 at Halai comprises a drunken youth 
supported by a small slave. Again there is no sign of padding and the youth (and 
probably also the slave) wears a chiton which stretches down to his knees. A bald, 
wreathed comic mask with a deepish smooth trumpet beard and inscribed pupils of 
the eyes comes from the same group of graves, which is dated 335-280 B.c.** A mask 
from Elatea which from its context seems not to be later than the early third century 


°° TD, Burr, Terracottas from Myrina, pp. 25, 76. 

°1 Delos: mosaics, Chamonard, Délos, XIV, Maison des Masques; terracottas, Laumonier, 
Délos, XXIII, p. 26, nos. 1217 ff. Priene: particularly T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, pp. 
360 ff.; on the dating cf. D. Burr, op. cit., p. 16. 

°° Cf.,eg., A. K. H. Simon, Comicae Tabellae, 1938, p. 172. 

°3 Vatican, Sala delle Musi, no. 503, Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 23, fig. 44. Corinth 842, 
Corinth, 1X, pp. 23-24, no. 13. 

° Corinth 1904, Corinth, XII, no. 336, from Deposit VI, p. 51, pl. 30. 

°° Cf.gold necklace, probably Attic, from Thessaly, 3rd to 2nd century B.c., Hamburg 1917.195, 
H. Kiithmann-Kusel, Ath. Mitt., L, 1925, p. 174, pls. 8-9; mosaic borders from Pompeii, G.T.P., 
C 21; and below notes 101 and 102. 

°° F{. Goldman and F. Jones, Hesperia, X1, 1942, pp. 407, 410, pl. 23, no. V-i-7 and p. 409, pl. 


20, no. IV-c-l. 
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gives the Kolax or flatterer.*” A head of the leading old man with a very square beard 
comes from the Chatby cemetery at Alexandria and must be third century, if not very 
late fourth.” A grave group of the late fourth or early third century in Alexandria ® 
contains two good comic masks, a maiden and a wavy-haired slave with the canonical 
roll of hair round the forehead. Glazed pottery from Tarsus dated 250-220 B.c. 
carries plastic masks of a young man and a slave.*”” 

Italy and Sicily produce important evidence and there is no reason to suppose 
that their actors looked any different from Athenian actors. A silver cup*” from 
Tarentum with masks of the tragic Herakles (already mentioned), old man with 
copious hair and pointed beard, procurer with pointed beard, youth, slave with wide, 
twisted, striated trumpet, bald slave with wreath, maiden, and young Pan need not 
be dated later than the coins of 315-272 B.c. found with it. The Gnathia vases *” of 
the last quarter of the fourth and the first quarter of the third century give evidence 
for various types of masks and in one case for costume.’ Two statuettes from a grave 


7 P: Paris; B.C-H.; X1, 1887, p. 406, no. 443, pl, 3, fig: 10; Webster, CG. -rs no, © o> 

98 Alexandria 15915, E. Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatbi, p. 154, no. 498, pl. LX XIV, 234. 

°° Alexandria 24129, 24130, Adriani, Ann. Mus. Gr.-Rom., III, 1935-1939, pp. 97f., pl. 34, 
4 and 5. 

200" FH. Goldman, Jorsus, Ip. 219, fe. 125 a, ¢ 

101 Cf. above, note 31. I should have noted on G.T.P., p. 120 that the mask of the old man has 
copious hair and pointed beard; he is not the leading old man but the by-form of the Lykomedeian 
noted above on B 22. 

702 In general the masks continue the earlier types; among these may be noted: a) the long- 
haired maiden on a ribbed oinochoe in the Museo Leone, Vercelli, (I owe my knowledge of this to 
A. Seeberg), cf. the terracotta from Corinth above note 94. b) the girl with melon hair: i) on a 
fragmentary oinochoe from Chatby, Breccia, Necropoli di Sciatbi, p. 189, no. 618, pl. 81, 279; ii) 
on a ribbed amphora in Vienna, Inv. 502, iii) on a ribbed oinochoe in Princeton, 33.50, cf. Webster, 
G.T.P., p. 91. c) a woman with a wreath of hair on a later ribbed oinochoe in the University of 
Michigan, C.V.A., pl. 29, 7, Webster, G.T.P., C 7 (29). This seems to be a later variant of the 
Middle Comedy mask discussed above, note 86, and may be identified with the New Comedy concu- 
bine. d) a mask with long side locks and a knot of hair on the forehead (as distinct from the bow 
of hair of the First False Maiden) is seen on three vases: i) a cup in Munich, Inv. 3336, J.H.S., 
LXXI, 1951, p. 223, no. 10 a, pl. 45 e, wrongly identified as the maiden; the significance of the 
central knot is clear from the following examples; ii) an oinochoe of the ribbed group from Roca- 
vecchia in Lecce, Museo Sigismondo Castromediano 4092, Not. Sc., X, 1934, p. 194 (I owe a 
photograph to Dr. Mario Bernadini) ; iii) an oinochoe of the ribbed group in Cleveland Museum 
of Art 52.16, the John L. Severance Coll.; this mask is a later example of the mask worn by the 
young women of the New York group, above note 53, and may be identified with the New Comedy 
mask of the Second False Maiden, cf. Webster, G.T.P., p. 87 (1 owe my knowledge of the vase to 
Dr. D. von Bothmer). 

*8 The late kalyx krater in Naples, Inv. 82602 (1782), J.H.S., LXXI, 1951, p. 224, no. 43, 
has an elderly man walking with a stick who is not unlike the old man with a wreath from the Agora 
(B 18) ; he still wears the short chiton and his himation is draped in very much the same way as 
B 18; it hangs just low enough to conceal the phallos, if he is wearing one. The shape of the vase 
precludes a date before the last quarter of the fourth century. 
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in Tarentum * were found with early Hellenistic pottery and represent a decently 


clad slave and a decently clad cook. The pensive slave perched on a third century 
Canosa vase *” has a chiton which comes down his thighs. Masks of a youth and a girl 
with melon hair from Ponticelli (near Naples)*”® are dated by their context to the 
first half of the third century. A terracotta marionette from Gela*” of a slave with 
a chiton coming down his thighs cannot be later and may be considerably earlier than 
280-250 B.c., the date of the latest pottery in the grave. 


We have then a considerable amount of evidence from sites ** other than Athens 
for the costume and masks of New Comedy before the second century. The complete 
figures from Corinth, Halai, Canosa, and Gela show that padding and obscenity were 
abandoned probably by the end of the fourth century even for slaves. On our evi- 
dence | think it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that in the Middle Comedy period 
not only were new masks introduced for new kinds of character but also particularly 
from 350 onwards the phallos was much less obtrusive, and that then with the New 
Comedy of Menander long clothes became the mode for all actors and padding was 
abandoned. The Agora adds one very fine statuette and a good deal of evidence on 
masks, both from terracottas and from pottery (West Slope and Megarian bowls). 


TERRACOLTA OS PALUBTIM. Col 


Professor Thompson recognized this figure striding forward in a fringed cloak 
as an actor (Pl. 68). He recalls the angry father on the Naples relief,’ who rushes 
forward to beat his drunken son (the group of son and slave is interestingly anticipated 
by the Halai group). But he cannot be an old man because he wears a short chiton 
under his fringed cloak. He must be either a young man or a slave. A young man 
in a short chiton should be either a soldier or a parasite; a soldier should wear a 
chlamys, and a parasite, who carries a lekythos and a strigil, is perhaps unlikely to 
be burdened also with a stick, which our man evidently holds in his left hand, which 
was pierced. I think therefore that he is a slave arriving with news and that his 
raised right arm was bent back towards his mouth like the running slave in Vienna.” 


104 Arsenal, Grave 13, Bieber, H.T., fig. 97; Webster, G.T.P., C 9 (96), 10 (99). 

105 Amsterdam 4712, Algemeene Gids, no. 1676. 

108 0t..5¢,, XIX, 1922, p. 274, fig: 15. 

107 Gela, from Butera, D. Adamasteanu, Mon. Ant., XLIV, 1958, p. 254, fig. 30. 

108 T have omitted Larisa because the two relevant terracottas, Larisa am Hermos, III, p. 45, 
nos. 115 and 117, pl. 9, 21 and 22, cannot be dated before the destruction date of 280 B.c. and 
therefore must be excluded from this survey as undated. 

109 Naples 6687, Bieber, H.T., fig. 225 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 94; Webster, G.T.P., 
C 48. The group of youth and slave also recalls the Halai group, above, note 96. 

110 Vienna, Inv. 1567, Bieber, H.T., fig. 215; Winter, T.K., II, p. 427,8. Cf. for gesture terra- 
cotta in Syracuse from Centuripe, G. Libertini, Not. Sc., I, 1947, p. 269, fig. 6 a. For fringed 
garment worn by a slave, Campanian oinochoe, British Museum F 233, C.V.A., pl. 91,17; Bieber, 
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In Menander’s Dyskolos (81) the huntsman-slave Pyrrhias enters out of breath to tell 
his story, believing that the angry Knemon is still chasing him. 


TERRACOTTA HEADS AND Masks: C 2-C 9, 


It is convenient to separate the terracotta heads and masks from the masks on 
pottery and to deal with them in chronological order. The earliest (C 2; Pl. 68) is a 
slave mask of the very late fourth century with a roll of hair, small eyes, and deep 
rather pointed trumpet; it marks a stage between the seated slaves of the Coroplast’s 
dump and the canonical masks of New Comedy. 


I have already discussed the Papposilenos head from the Altar Well (A 10) and 
noted that the artist apparently adapted a slave head to Papposilenos. Stylistically, 
the head is not unlike the philosopher’s head from the group of cisterns of the very 
end of the fourth century, which produced Group B of Hellenistic pottery.” This in 
its turn is connected with a Papposilenos and a comic mask, both from Olbia, in the 
Loeb collection at Munich, and a number of other comic masks which seem to show 
the same realistic style.“* The Olbia mask is a wreathed parasite; the others in the 
same style are the youth with wavy hair and raised brows (the braggart soldier), the 
cook (tettix), the wolfish old woman, and the graying garrulous old woman. 


A slightly later head from the Altar Well (C 3) proves that the mask which 
we have suggested as a by-form of the Lykomedeian survives into the New Comedy 
period; it is however rare now and this may be the latest or one of the latest ex- 
amples."** I should like to associate it with the hero of Menander’s Dyskolos on the 
assumption that energy and anger, rather than meddlesomeness, are indicated by this 
form with the pointed beard. The canonical form of the Lykomedeian is given by a 
very fine head (C 4; Pl. 68) which recalls the seated man with a purse of the New 
York group and suggests that this form too had a Middle Comedy ancestry; ** it is 
the obvious mask for Smikrines in Menander’s Epitrepontes. A pretty little mask 


H.T., fig. 402, quoted by Blinkenberg, Knidia, p. 225 (cf. also D. B. Thompson, 4.J.4., LIV, 
1950, pp. 380f.). Agora T 2523 from the Komos cistern is a fragmentary mould with a hand 
raising a fringed cloak. 

1D), B. Thompson, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 115 ff.; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 
1934, pp. 330 f. 

* Munich, Sammlung Loeb 335 Papposilenos, 334 comic parasite, J. Sieveking, Sammlung 
Loeb, Bronzen, Terrakotten, u. Vasen, pl. 24, 4-5. With which may be associated mask of cook 
(tettix) in Leningrad from South Russia, Compte Rendu, 1882-3, p. 83, no. 1, pl. 8, 1; old woman 
in Bonn, Bieber, H.T., fig. 276; Webster, G.T.P., C 2; old woman in Copenhagen, N.M. Inv. Chr. 
VIII, 1922, Breitenstein, no. 599, Webster, G.T.P., C 3; youth in Heidelberg, TK 98, Webster, 
G.T.P.,C 1 (Krien, Jahreshefte, XLII, 1956, p. 110, fig. 51 takes Munich 991 as a replica). 

“8 Cf. above B 22 and note 101. Perhaps also Copenhagen, N.M. 7658, Breitenstein, no. 324 
(head only). 

™4 New York 13.225.18, Bieber, H.T., fig. 133; Webster, G.T.P., B 12 e. 
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(C 5; Pl. 68) of a girl with the hair tied in a knot over her forehead is the mask 
identified with the First False Maiden, which was noticed above on a fourth century 
amphora stamp and occurs on the relief with Menander choosing masks.“° A frag- 
mentary mask (C 6; Pl. 68) gives the upper part of a bald man with a wreath round 
his head and bushy eyebrows; he is the pornoboskos or procurer, whose mask has 
already been noted on a Thasian amphora stamp.’ A very fine mask (C 7; Pl. 68) 
with short curly hair, wrinkled forehead, raised brows, swollen ears and hooked nose 
corresponds very well with Pollux’ description of the Flatterer, ‘‘ Flatterers or para- 
sites are dark in color (not darker than one gets in the palaistra), hook-nosed, well 
nurtured; the parasite’s ears are more damaged and he is more cheerful, but the 
flatterer’s brows are raised more maliciously.” *** A pretty fragment (C 8; Pl. 68) 
of a girl with an earring and a fillet in her hair is probably the little hetaira of Pollux’ 
list “* and the rest of the same mask may be recognized in a surface find (C 9; Pl. 68). 


MASKS ON POTTERY. 


West Slope: C 10-C 15. 


The masks on Hellenistic pottery have not, as far as I know, been used before 
for dramatic history, but they are dated both in general and sometimes by particular 
excavation and they add a little to our information. On West Slope ware a mask which 
may be identified with the wedge-bearded variant of the Lykomedeian is found through 
the third century (C 10; Pl. 68) ; the leading slave mask has a marked roll of hair, 
small eyes, and a fairly deep trumpet (C 11; PI. 68), but late third century wreathed 
slave masks show the shallower twisted trumpet that becomes very common in the 
second century and later (C 12). The wavy-haired slave and the bald Maison (the 
mask which according to Pollux is normally worn by the cook) are also represented 
(C 13, C 14; Pl. 68). An old head with full wavy beard may perhaps be a Pappo- 
silenos rather than an old man of Comedy (C 15). 


Megarian Bowls: C 16-C 28. 


On the series of Megarian bowls which run from the mid-third to the mid-second 
century B.c. masks may appear either alone or being crowned by either Nikai or Erotes. 
The masks can be distinguished as follows: leading old man (C 16-C 19), leading 


115 Cf, above, note 89. Menander relief, Rome, Lateran 487, Bieber, H.T., fig. 223; Webster, 
G.T.P., C 49. The same mask is held by a “ Tanagra” statuette of the early third century B.c. in 


the British Museum, C 309. 

116 Cf. above, p. 272. The whole figure is given by a statuette from Myrina, Louvre 199, 
Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 106; Webster, G.T.P., C 65. 

117 Pollux, IV, 148, cf. Webster, G.T.P., p. 82. 

118 Pollux, IV, 153, cf. Webster, G.T.P., p. 90. 
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slave with widish flattened trumpet mouth (C 20-C 22), Maison (C 238; Pl. 68), 
leading old man and slave (C 24), leading old man and maiden (C 25), leading slave 
and First False Maiden (C 26; Pl. 68), Maison and maiden (C 27). One frag- 
mentary bowl (C 28; Pl. 68) has four masks very carefully done—old man, slave, 
maiden, and delicate youth; the emphasis on the old man’s shock of hair and the hair 
over the slave’s ears is so obvious here that I am inclined to claim them for the wavy- 
haired old man and the wavy-haired slave. 


Thus these little masks on pottery provide additional evidence that the standard 
masks of New Comedy were known in Athens in the third century. If we look back 
for a moment at the whole of the evidence from the Agora for the period from 325 to 
150 B.c. we find that the Agora provides one fine statuette of a running slave and 
thirteen of the forty masks in Pollux’ list that are normally reckoned as New Comedy; 
if one the analogy of the Agora philosopher head we accept the five very good and 
realistically modelled masks as Athenian products of the very late fourth century, 
then the total comes to eighteen. The Agora also shows clearly that the mask which 
we have called a by-form of the Lykomedeian lasts on into New Comedy. Thus this 
Athenian evidence makes it possible to accept more confidently the monuments from 
Myrina, Delos, Herculaneum, and Pompeii as a source of reliable information for 
the external appearance of comedy in Menander’s lifetime. 


CATALOGUE 


All objects listed in this catalogue are from the Agora except those from the Pnyx which carry 
a Pnyx inventory number or those stated to be from elsewhere. The precise context is indicated 
only when of significance for the dating of the object. Reference to Agora deposits is by means 
of the 20m. grid, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pl. 12. All objects are Attic except when it is stated 
otherwise; the conventional term “ Megarian” bowl has been retained, even though the discovery 
of numerous moulds, both in the Agora and on the Pnyx, attests a very active local industry. 


Oo) DRAGEDY AND SATYR PEAY For style cf. perhaps Pnyx P 240 (Hesperia, 


Xie : 
Al. Red-figure oinochoe fragments. Chorus- Suppl yt BaGl No s27 ap 


men and actor of a tragedy. Pl. 65. 

P 11810. Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 268 ff., 
figs. 1, 2; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, fig. 
25; Webster, G.T.P., A 4(1) ; Wiener Studien, 
EXTX 1956, p1038: 

470 B.c. 


Ala. Fragment of red-figure bell krater. 
Actor holding mask of maiden. Pl. 65. 

P 24828. Modern context, “ Fauvel Collec- 
tions” N 10:1. 


4th century B.c., probably second quarter. 


A 2. Terracotta statuette. Satyr Chorusman. 

Pnyx T 139. From Long Stoa. 

H. 0.091 m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 
123, 147, no. 63, fig. 61; Brommer, Satyrspiele, 
pe7 2: 

Early 4th century B.c. (Mrs. D. B. Thomp- 
son now dates thus on technical grounds). 


A 3. Terracotta statuette. Papposilenos. 
Pnyx T 77. From Assembly Place, Period 
18 le 
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H. 0.056 m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 
148, no. 66, fig. 61. 
Before 325 B.c. 


A4. Terracotta statuette. Papposilenos with 
the child Dionysos. 
Pnyx T 75. From north of retaining wall. 
H. 0.061 m. Ibid., p. 148, no. 67, fig. 61. 
Betore:350u.c, 


A5. Terracotta mask. Male mask. 

Pnyx T 83. From Assembly Place, Period 
ie 

H. 0.042 m. Yellow paint in hair. Ibid., pp. 
123, 149, no. 74, fig. 62. 

Before 325 B.c. 


A6. Terracotta mask. Bearded man with slop- 
ing brows. 

T 88. From cistern filling H 6:9. 

H. 0.067m. Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 
141-142, pl. 29. 

325-300 B.c. 


A7. Terracotta mask. Bearded man with slop- 
ing brows. 

T 2292. From Altar Well B 20:7. 

H. 0.048 m. Ibid., pp. 141-142, 151, no. 30, 
piezo. 

300-275 B.c. 


A8. Terracotta statuette. 
Herakles. 
T 862. From cistern filling E 14:1. 
H. 0.08m. Jbid., p. 142, pl. 29. 
300-250 B.c. 


AQ. Terracotta mask. Wrinkled nose of tragic 
mask. Pl. 65. 

SOLO: 

H. 0.053 m. 

Undated. 
A10. Terracotta head. Wreathed Papposi- 
lenos with trumpet mouth. 

T 2278. From Altar Well B 20:7. 

H. 0.052 m. Ibid., pp. 140-141, 151, no. 28, 
pinay: 

About 300 B.c. 
All. Megarian bowl. Bearded mask, possibly 
Papposilenos. 


Tragic actor as 
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Pnyx P 390. From deposit over East Stoa. 
Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 94, no. 17, pl. 
o/s 


Late 3rd century B.c. 


A12. Megarian bowl. Satyr mask. 
Pnyx P 438. From deposit over East Stoa. 
Ibid., p. 98, no. 46, pl. 41. 
Late 3rd century B.c. 


A13. Terracotta statuette. Seated Papposile- 
nos. 

T 3296. From South Stoa I, Hellenistic 
filling over floor, N 16. 

Bo ie, 

4th to 3rd century B.c. 


B. OLD AND MIDDLE COMEDY 


B1. Red-figure cup fragment (interior). Man 
in comic costume. Pl. 67. 

P 10798. From Tholos dump H 12:6. 

Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 1940, p. 130; Beazley, 
ALY 5: Pe O19, 40. 

Before 430 B.c. 


B 2. Unglazed oinochoe 
Tyro, Neleus. Pl. 65. 

P 23856. From well Q 15:2. 

Polychrome decoration. Hesperia, XXIV, 
1955, p. 78, no. 1, pl. 34, a; Webster, Wiener 
Studien, LXIX, 1956, p. 112. 

About 400 B.c. 


B38. Unglazed oinochoe. Reveller. Pl. 65. 

P 23900. From well Q 15:2. 

H. 0.245m. Polychrome decoration. Hes- 
perta, XXIV, 1955, p. 79, no. Z, pls, 35, a, 37, 
b; Webster, loc. cit. 

About 400 B.c. 


fragment.  Pelias, 


B4. Unglazed oinochoe. Two men carrying 
cake on spit. Pl. 65. 

P 23907. From well Q 15:2. 

H. 0.245m. Polychrome decoration. Hes- 
peria, XXIV, 1955, p. 80, no. 3, pls. 35, b, 36, 
a; Webster, G.T.P., B 6(402), Wiener Studien, 
loc. cit. 

About 400 B.c. 
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B5. Unglazed oinochoe fragment. Dionysos 
and, Phor; Pl, 65. 

P 23985. From well Q 15:2. 

Polychrome decoration. Hesperia, XXIV, 
1955, p. 81, no. 4, pl. 34, c; Webster, G.T.P., 
B 7 (403) ; Wiener Studien, loc. cit. 

About 400 B.c. 


B6. Red-figure oinochoe fragment. Child ap- 
proaching rake’s mask on inverted amphora. 

P 13094. From well O 19:4. 

Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 215; Van Hoorn, 
Choes, no. 213, fig. 41; Webster, ’Apx. ’E¢., 
1953-1954, II, p. 196, fig. 1. 

About 400 B.c. 


B7. Marble relief fragments. Chorusmen, 
actor and flute player of comedy. Pl. 66. 

S 1025, 1586. 

H. of largest fragment 0.21m. Webster, 
G.T.P., B 31 a; Wiener Studien, LXIX, 1956, 
p. Lil; Bieber, 4.4 ..1LX, 1956, p: 172. 

4th century B.c. 


B8. Terracotta statuette. Old man with hand 
to brow. 

a) Pnyx T 73. From Assembly Place, 

Period III. 
H. 0.066 m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, 
pp. 123, 147, no. 68, fig, 61: 
b) T 1683. From Coroplast’s Dump S 19:3. 
HH. 01075 mm: Hesperia, 2X1, 1952 pp. 
141, 161, no. 44, pl. 38. 
¢) 2 2860. From pit-C 19:2. 
H. 0.089 m. 

Webster, G.T.P., B 15 (256) ; to references 
for the type. add Winter, TK, Il, p. 418, 2: 
Amsterdam Inv. 881 (H. 0.096 m. complete). 

About 375 B.c. 


B9. Terracotta statuette. Traveller. 
a) T 1685. From Coroplast’s Dump S 19:3. 
H. 0.073m. Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 
141, 161, no. 43, pl. 38. 
b) T 1786. From Coroplast’s Dump S 19:3. 
H. 0.025m. Fragment of blanket roll. 
Ibid., pp. 151, 163, no. 71, pl. 41. 
Webster, G.T.P., B 23 (259) ; to references 


for the type add Winter, TK, II, p. 414, 4; Art 
Museum, Princeton University no. 979; Cana- 
kale, Calvert Collection 1278 (I owe this refer- 
ence to Mrs. D. B. Thompson). 

About 375 B.c. 


B10. Terracotta mask. Elderly man with 
wedge beard. Pl. 67. 

T 1098. From pit D 6:5, filling of 5th cen- 
tury with later disturbances. 

H. 0.042 m. 

Early 4th century B.c. 


B11. Terracotta statuette. Seated comic slave 
with chin pillared on hand. 

Pnyx T 76. From Assembly Place, Period 
he 

H. 0.077 m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 
123, 147, no. 64, fig. 61. 

Before 350 B.c. 


B12. Fragmentary terracotta statuette. 
Woman. “ 

Pnyx T 98. From Assembly Place, Period 
LE 

H. 0.064m. Blue chiton, yellow himation. 
Ibid., pp. 123, 148, no. 69, fig. 61. 

Before 350 B.c. 


B13. Terracotta mould. Seated comic slave 
with legs crossed. Pl. 67. 

T 2059. From filling probably associated 
with Terracotta Factory C 20:2. 

He .0:067 m: 

Before 350 B.c. 


B14. Fragmentary terracotta statuette. Lower 
part of body of comic actor in fur garment. 
Pl. 67. 

T 3507. From packing below house floor of 
4th century B.c., M 18. 

H. 0.04 m. 

Before 325 B.c. 


B15. Fragmentary terracotta mould. Comic 
actor as Herakles, standing with legs crossed. 
a) Pnyx T 153. From Assembly Place, 
surface. 
H. 0.071 m. Jbid., pp. 123, 148, no. 65, 
fig. 61. 
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b) T 3110. From the 4th century deposit 
ahaa Bs 
H. 0.088 m. 
Webster, G.T.P., B 13 (20). 
Betores 525586; 


B16. Fragmentary terracotta. Running 
woman. 

Pnyx T 100. From disturbed area north of 
great retaining wall. 

H. 0.046m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 
123, 148, no. 70, fig. 61. 

Betore.325 Bc; 


B17. Fragmentary terracotta mould. Chiton 
and legs of comic actor. 

T 2866. From filling probably associated 
with Terracotta Factory C 20:2. 

ES 0,055 ii. 

Before 325 B.c. 


B18. Terracotta mould. Old man in chiton 
and himation with wreath on shoulder. Pl. 67. 
T 2485. From 4th century deposit C 19:5. 

H. 0.055 m. 
Before 325 B.c. 


B19. Fragmentary terracotta statuettes. Slave 
seated on altar. Pl. 67. 

T 1651, 1672, 1684, 1742. From Coroplast’s 
Dump S 19:3. 

H. 0.047, 0.056, 0.06, 0.061m. Hesperia, 
XXI, 1952, pp. 142, 161, no. 45, pl. 38; Web- 
ster, G.T.P., no. B 27 (254). 

About 330 B.c. 


B20. Fragmentary terracotta statuette. Legs 
of seated slave (as B 19). Pl. 67. 

T 1771. From Coroplast’s Dump S 19:3. 

H. 0.043m. Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 142, 
161, no. 47, pl. 38. 

About 330 B.c. 


B21. Fragmentary terracotta statuette. Legs 
of seated slave (type related to B 19). PI. 67. 
T 1770. From Coroplast’s Dump S 19:3. 

H. 0.05 m. Ibid., pp. 142, 161, no. 46, pl. 38. 


B22. Terracotta mask. Head with elaborate 
hair and spade beard. Pl. 67. 


T 2065. From cistern F 19:2. 
H. 0.051 m. 
About 350 B.c. 


B23. Terracotta mask. Bearded man with 
receding hair, wrinkled forehead and cheeks, 
eyes with pricked pupils. 

Pnyx T 79. Fromm Assembly Place, Period 
BE 

H. 0.082 m. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 
123, 148, no. 71, fig. 62. 

Before 325 B.c. 


B 24. Terracotta mask. Wrinkled, bald old 
woman. 

Pnyx T 80. From Assembly Place, Period 
III. 

H. 0.046 m. Jbid., pp. 123, 148, no. 72, fig. 62. 

Before 325 B.c. 


B 25. Terracotta mask. Man with wrinkled 
brow and elaborate fillet with bunches of leaves 
and ends on either side of the face. 

Pnyx T 82. From Assembly Place, Period 
ith 

H. 0.036m. Blue on fillet, red on hair, yel- 
low on flesh. Jbid., pp. 123, 149, no. 73, fig. 62. 

Before 350 B.c. 


B 26. Terracotta mask. Woman (?) with yel- 
low hair rolled above forehead. 

Pnyx T 81. From Assembly Place, Period 
1 8 

H. 0.041 m. Jbid., pp. 123, 149, no. 75, fig. 
62. 

Before 325 B.c. 


B27. Red-figure bell krater fragment. Head 
of man wearing conical fur hat. 

Pnyx P 224. From Assembly Place, Period 
ONG 

Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 65, no. 314, pl. 
oe: 

About 350 B.c. 


B 28. Embossed mask of deep phiale. Wreath- 
ed head with wedge beard (Mask A). PI. 67. 
P 20303. From construction filling of Square 
Peristyle beneath Stoa of Attalos. 
Before 330 B.c. 
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B 29. Embossed mask of deep phiale. Wreath- 
ed slave with trumpet mouth (Mask B). PI. 
67. 

P 19463. From context of 4th into early 3rd 
century B.c., B 19. 

4th century B.c. 


B30. Stamps of Thasian wine amphoras. 
Frontal female head with short parted hair. 
FIGs: 

SS’ 1790, 5226, 5570, 7872. 

A. M. Bon, A. Bon and V. Grace, Timbres 
amphoriques de Thasos, no. 406. 

340-300 B.c. 


B 31. Stamp of Thasian wine amphora. Profile 
head of slave (or satyr). 

SS 7812. From outside Agora area. 

Ibid., no. 679. 

340-300 B.c. 


B 32. Stamp of Thasian wine amphora. Pro- 
file head of slave (or satyr). 

SS 772. From construction filling of Middle 
Stoa. 

Tbid., no. 1050. 

340-300 B.c. 


B33. Marble relief. Dancing Chorusmen. PI. 
66. 

S 2098. From Eleusinion. 

H. 0.50 m. 

Figures in two rows, five preserved from 
front row, two heads from back row. All wear 
polos, tights which are visible on wrists and 
on ankles, chiton visible at right shoulder and 
neck, exomis which passes over left shoulder 
and falls low over buttocks. 

4th century B.c. 


B34. Terracotta statuette. Bearded man. 

T 2087. From well D 19:2. 

H. 0.088 m. 

Short himation wrapped round waist and 
over left shoulder. Left hand at hip; right hand 
to ear. Left leg slightly advanced. 

Deposit is dated to 2nd century B.c., but this 
actor must belong to Middle Comedy, 350-330 
BC 


C. NEW COMEDY 


C1. Terracotta statuette. Man striding for- 
ward in short chiton and fringed cloak, left 
hand pierced, right arm raised. Pl. 68. 

T 2509. From Komos Cistern M 21:1. 

H. 0.095 m. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 160, 
pl. 42, 2. 

225-200 B.c. 


C 2. Terracotta mask. Slave with roll of hair 
and smooth, pointed trumpet mouth. PI. 68. 
T 942. From well to west of Tholos G 11 :4. 
Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 1940, p. 100 (Shaft E). 
H. 0.061 m. 
Before 300 B.c. 


C3. Terracotta head. Wreathed head with 
elaborate hair and wedge beard. 

T 2273. From Altar Well B 20:7. 

H. 0.032m. Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 
140, 1S 1, poe 27. pl. 29) 

Early 3rd century B.c. 


C4. Terracotta mask. Old man with curly 
hair and flowing beard. Pl. 68. 

T 213. From well G 14:2. 

H. 0.049 m. 

300-250 B.c. 


C5. Terracotta mask. Girl with hair tied over 
forehead. Pl. 68. 
T 1019. From Hellenistic context, B 10. 
H. 0.062 m. 
2nd to lst century B.c. context. 


C6. Fragmentary terracotta mask. Bald man 
with wreath and knotted brows. PI. 68. 

T 2537. From debris of Terracotta Factory 
C202. 

H. 0.026m. Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 249, 
268. 

250-150 B.c. 


C7. Terracotta mask. Flatterer. Pl. 68. 
T 211. From well filling G 14:2. 
H.- 0.037 m: 
About 200 B.c. 


C 8. Fragmentary terracotta mask. Girl with 
earrings and fillet in hair. Pl. 68. 
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T 584. From Hellenistic context, F 14. 
H. 0.054 m. 
3rd to 2nd century B.c. 


C9. Fragmentary terracotta mask. Lower 
half of a girl’s mask. Pl. 68. 

T 3498. 

E0035 ni, 

3rd to 2nd century B.c. 


C10. Handle masks. Man with wedge beard. 
Pi 68: 

a) P 50. West Slope ware. 

b) P 1086. Black kantharos. 

c) P 11238. West Slope ware. From well 
Lome oe 

Ci. P 16149, 

3rd century B.c. 


C11. Handle masks. 
mouth. Pl. 68. 
a) P 6303. West Slope skyphos. From 
cistern E 14:1. 
b) P 11234. West Slope ware. From well 
Balsy. 
Cf P-26053; 
3rd century B.c. 


C12. Handle masks. Wreathed slave. 
a) P 16243. West Slope ware. From cis- 
tern’ IN).21 34. 
b) P 23080. West Slope ware. From Hel- 
lenistic context, I 14. 
Cf. P 599, 600 (Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 374, 
nos..D 25, D 26). 
Late 3rd to early 2nd century B.c. 


C13. Handle mask of West Slope ware. 
Slave with wavy hair. Pl. 68. 

P 25991. From well F 17:3. 

Late 3rd century B.c. 


C14. Handle mask of West Slope ware. 
Bald slave. Pl. 68. 
P 16245. From cistern filling N 21:4. 
About 275 B.c. 


C15. Handle mask of West Slope ware. Old 
man or Papposilenos. 


Slave with trumpet 


P 1443. 


3rd century B.c. 


C16. Fragments of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
leading old man. 
P 404, 405. 
From cistern G 6:2, Hellenistic Group C. 
Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 356, nos. C 22, C 23. 
250-190 B.c. 


C17. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Mask of 
leading old man. 

P 18666. From Komos Cistern M 21:1. 

Cf. Pnyx P 367, 365, 400, 396, 423 (Hes- 
peria, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 95, no. 22, pl. 38; 
pp. 95-96, nos. 23, 25, pl. 39; p. 98, nos. 45, 
49, pl. 41). 

225-200 B.c. 


C18. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Mask of 
leading old man. 
P 19780. From filling beneath Stoa of At- 
talos, antedating the building of the Stoa. 
Early 2nd century B.c. 


C19. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Mask of 
leading old man. 

P 4084. From pithos M 16:4, Hellenistic 
Group D. 

Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 386, no. D 49. 

About 160 B.c. 


C 20. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
of leading slaves. 
P 18663. From Komos Cistern M 21:1. 
225-200 B.c. 


C21. Fragments of moulds for Megarian 
kraters (?). Masks of leading slaves. 

Pnyx P 345, 346. 

Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 106, nos. 117- 
118, pl. 49. 

Early 2nd century B.c. 


C 22. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
leading slaves. 

P 590. From pithos M 16:4, Hellenistic 
Group D. 

Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 379, no. D 35. Cf. 
also P 20986, 24812. 

Early 2nd century B.c. 
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C 23. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Mask of 
bald slave (Maison). Pl. 68. 
P 17085. From cistern channel L-M 19:1. 


Early 2nd century B.c. 


C 24. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
old man and leading slave. 

P 21045. From construction filling of Middle 
Stoa. 

Early 2nd century B.c. 


C 25. Mould for Megarian bowl. Masks of 
old man and girl with parted hair. 

Payx P2806, 

Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 96, no. 24, pl. 
oo 

Late 3rd century B.c. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LonboNn 


C 26. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
slave and girl with hair tied over forehead. PI. 
68. 

P 20946. From filling over floor of Square 
Peristyle, beneath Stoa of Attalos. 

Late 3rd or early 2nd century B.c. 


C 27. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
bald slave (Maison) and girl with parted hair. 

Pnyx P 406. 

Hesperia, Suppl. X, 1956, p. 98, no. 47, pl. 
41. 

Late 3rd century B.c. 
C 28. Fragment of Megarian bowl. Masks of 
wavy-haired slave, delicate youth, wavy-haired 
old man, and maiden. PI. 68. 

P 22191. From packing beneath floor of 
brick building beneath Stoa of Attalos. 

Early 2nd century B.c. 


T. B. L. WEBSTER 


THE EARLY HELLADIC PERIOD IN THE ARGOLID 
(PLates 69-70) 


HE principal divisions of the Bronze Age in northeastern Peloponnesos were 
first clearly recognized at Korakou. Early, Middle, and Late Helladic periods 

were distinguished on the basis of stratigraphy, and the account of the excavations, 
which was published in 1921, provided a documented framework of relative chron- 
ology. During the succeeding generation this was applied and expanded as further 
investigations were carried on in Corinthia and the Argolid, as well as in districts 
of closely related culture, Arcadia, Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis, within a radius of a 
hundred kilometers." More recently, in the years 1952 to 1958, another excavation 
was undertaken at the early site beside the Lernaean spring, with the purpose of 
furnishing, if possible, a more precise definition of the main periods and their sub- 
divisions, the general sequence of which was already known.’ Lerna proved to be 


* Comprehensive reports of the principal excavations that have bearing on the subject of this 
paper are referred to with the following abbreviations: 

Aghios Kosmas: G. E. Mylonas, Aghios Kosmas, An Early Bronze Age Settlement and 
Cemetery in Attica, Princeton, 1959 (excavations of 1930-1931 and 1951). 

Asea: E. J. Holmberg, The Swedish Excavations at Asea in Arcadia, Lund, 1944 (excavations 
of 1936-1938). ; 

Asine: O. Frodin and A. Persson, Asine, Results of the Swedish Excavations, 1922-1930, 
Stockholm, 1938. 

Eutresis: Hetty Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia, Cambridge, Mass., 1931 
(excavations of 1924-1927). 

Korakou: C. W. Blegen, Korakou, a Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth, Boston and New 
York, 1921 (excavations of 1915-1916). 

Orchomenos, 1: H. Bulle, Orchomenos, I, Die dlteren Ansiedlungsschichten, in Abhandlungen 
der K. Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., J Kl, XXIV Bd., II Abt., Munich, 1907 (early excavations of 
Schliemann and de Ridder ; excavations of 1903, 1905). 

Orchomenos, I1: E. Kunze, Orchomenos, II, Die neolithische Keranuk, in Abhandlungen der 
Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue Folge, 5, Munich, 1931 (materials from earlier exca- 
vations and supplementary soundings of 1929). 

Orchomenos, III: E. Kunze, Orchomenos, III, Die Keramuik der friihen Bronzezeit, in Abhand- 
lungen der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue Folge, 8, Munich, 1934. 

Tiryns, III: K. Miiller, Tiryns, Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen des Instituts, III, Die 
Architektur der Burg und des Palastes, Augsburg, 1930. 

Tiryns, IV: K. Miiller, Tiryns, Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen des Instituts, IV, Die 
Urfirniskeramik, Munich, 1938. 

Zygouries: C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, A Prehistoric Settlement in the Valley of Cleonae, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1928 (excavations of 1921-1922). 

2 Preliminary reports of the campaigns are here abbreviated : 

1952-53: J. L. Caskey, “ Excavations at Lerna, 1952-1953,” Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 3-30. 
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remarkably rich in its yield of objects and information, particularly in the successive 
phases of the Early Bronze Age. By no means all the questions are answered, but 
certain features of this period now stand out more clearly than before. In the follow- 
ing pages I propose to review only a few of these features, noting where and in what 
relationships they may be observed but limiting the inquiry to a small area and to facts 
which I believe to be ascertainable. 

For convenience the entire sequence of layers at Lerna has been divided chrono- 
logically into seven groups: I, the most ancient Neolithic settlement; II, a more 
advanced stage of Neolithic culture, which was followed probably by a late Neolithic 
stage and then, almost certainly, by a period when the site was uninhabited; III, an 
Early Helladic settlement and citadel; IV, a late stage of the Early Helladic period; V, 
a characteristic Middle Helladic town; VI, the period of the royal shaft graves at 
Mycenae; VII, the later Mycenaean settlement (1957, pp. 143-144). Here we are 
concerned principally with Periods III and IV. 


PERIOD iT Ar week NA 


The first houses of Lerna III were built on a mound of debris that had grown up 
over a long period of occupation in Neolithic times. This was a new settlement, and its 
remains give no evidence whatsoever of an overlapping or gradual merging with 
survivals of the preceding age. In parts of the hill there are indeed masses of earth 
that contain great quantities of Neolithic potsherds with varying admixtures of 
Early Helladic glazed wares, a fact which puzzled the excavators until the mixed 
deposits could be isolated. From the start we were warned, however, by the fact 
that no traces of walls or floors could be found in these deposits and that joins could 
not be made between the sherds in spite of long and patient effort in the mending 
rooms. Ultimately it became evident that none of this debris was in its original place. 
The Early Helladic inhabitants, some time after their first arrival, had levelled the 
upper surface of the hill, filling hollows and dumping much of the debris over the 
crest along the south side, and perhaps elsewhere, in order to make a larger and better 
ordered space for their houses. 


1954: Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 25-49. 

1955: Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 147-173. 

1956: Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 142-162. 

1957: Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, pp. 125-144. 

1958: Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 202-207. 

Other illustrated reports and notices are listed in 1952-53, notes 6 and 9; 1954, note 2; 1955, 
note 2; 1957, note 1. Also: M. C. Heath, “ Early Helladic Clay Sealings from the House of the 
Tiles at Lerna,” Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, pp. 81-121; and further notices, some illustrated, in A.J Ay; 
LXIT, 1958, pp. 221, 222; LXIIT, 1959. p. 187; LXLV, 1960, p.183: Archaeological Reports for 
1958, Hellenic Society and Brit. School Athens, 1959, p. 7; B.C.H., LXXXII, 1958, pp. 708-713; 
LXXXIII, 1959, pp. 617-618. 
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Of other Neolithic settlements in the Argolid very little is known as yet. Sherds 
of glazed ware like that of Lerna II (e.g. 1957, pl. 37, d-£) have been found at 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Prosymna, and Berbati, but without a succession of house floors.’ 
A cave at Nemea yielded pottery of the earlier Neolithic type called Rainbow ware but 
not any evidence of later occupation. Zygouries and Korakou were apparently not 
inhabited before the Bronze Age. At Gonia,* however, trial trenches did touch certain 
areas where sherds of Neolithic and Early Helladic wares were present at the same 
levels, and a mixture appears also at Corinth. Asea in Arcadia has a similar mixed 
layer. 

Further north, the round buildings near the Mycenaean tholos tomb at Orcho- 
menos were for many years thought to be of Neolithic date, until E. Kunze corrected 
the error by showing that they belonged rather to the Early Helladic period and 
that the associated stratum with a preponderance of Neolithic sherds had been brought 
in as a filling. Recent supplementary investigations at Eutresis* have shown that 
there too a true Neolithic settlement preceded the arrival of the Helladic people, and 
that the slight mixture which had been observed at the level of transition is in fact 
to be accounted for by the activities of the new settlers who dug and filled to make the 
surface even. 

Lerna, Eutresis, and Orchomenos suggest, then, that these Early Helladic folk 
had an orderly turn of mind, preferring horizontal plots for their houses, and that 
the labor required seemed to them worth expending. If grading was indeed a frequent 
practice of theirs, the mixed deposits that have sometimes been cited as evidence for 
a chronological overlapping may perhaps be explained more simply as signs of 
tidiness. The trial pits at Gonia were small and, as the excavator stated, could not 
give a whole picture of the strata. At Corinth water-borne debris is common, and 
constant reoccupation has caused repeated disturbance of early remains; and upon 
the rocky hilltop of Asea the thin accumulations were also subject to confusion by 
erosion and human activity. Levelling in Early Helladic times may have been respon- 
sible in part for the mixture observed at all these places. 

A second argument sometimes adduced to prove continuity between Neolithic 
and Early Helladic is the use of glaze (urfirmis) on pottery of both periods. There 
is indeed a similarity in the techniques, although anyone who handles the sherds at an 
excavation learns quickly to distinguish the two varieties. But a growing body of 
evidence suggests that these varieties are in fact quite unrelated as they appear in 


Greece. 
The former class of glazed ware is characteristic of Lerna II and of contempo- 


3 Tiryns, IV, pp. 5-6; C. W. Blegen, Prosymna, p. 371 (Class B, I, a). Sherds from Mycenae 
were shown me by Mr. Papadimitriou; those from Berbati by Mr. Akerstrém. 

*C. W. Blegen, Metr. Mus. Studies, III, 1930-1931, pp. 64-66. 

> Above, pp. 126-167. 
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rary settlements at other sites. The next occupants, we believe, were a people whose 
houses have been swept away ° but who certainly used pottery of different fabrics, 
some of which bore patterns in dull paint (1958, pp. 204-205). These wares, which 
would appear to mark a late Neolithic stage, occur at Prosymna and Tiryns and 
plentifully in Corinthia, as well as in central Greece. They are still without firm 
stratigraphical context, but would seem for a time to have supplanted the Neolithic 
glazed wares. Then in the initial phases of the Early Helladic period, as attested at 
many sites (though not at Lerna), there follows a time when red slipped and polished 
pottery holds sway, and only after that is the process of glazing rediscovered or 
reintroduced (Pl. 69, a; Zygouries, pl. VIII). The possibility of some telescoping in 
this succession must be admitted at the present stage of our knowledge, but it appears 
exceedingly unlikely that the Early Helladic users of glaze can have had any contact 
whatever with their Neolithic precursors. 

Lerna fails us momentarily in this interval. None of the typical red burnished 
ware (Blegen’s class A II) that appears in Early Helladic I at Korakou, Zygouries, 
and Asine, and in great abundance at Eutresis, has been recognized with certainty at 
this site. The chance that every trace of a stratum containing such pottery might 
have been obliterated is too remote to be seriously considered. We conclude therefore 
that Lerna remained uninhabited for a time at the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 

Lerna III, on the other hand, was a very flourishing settlement indeed. There 
are, we believe, a few traces of its first phase of occupation, which was followed by 
levelling operations and the dumping of the debris mentioned above. Next in succes- 
sion came at least six architectural phases that are represented by remains of super- 
posed buildings. These “phases” mark not merely repairs or remodellings; wholly 
new structures were laid out in each case on new lines. From this sequence it is not 
to be inferred, of course, that the whole settlement was demolished and reconstructed 
six times. Some of the buildings lasted more years than others; older and newer 
stood at times side by side. But in at least one observable series there were six in 
succession, and this must imply that the period was of long duration. 

The buildings were solidly constructed and many of them were large. One be- 
longing to the middle phases of the period, Building BG (1958, pp. 202-204), was 
nearly 12 m. wide and its walls were over a meter thick. About 17m. of its length 
could be measured; the north end has not been excavated. The House of the Tiles 
(1955, pp. 162-166), which was the latest building of Lerna III, is also about 12 m. 
wide and is 25 m. long, having walls slightly less than a meter thick. Only one other 
structure yet known in the Argolid or elsewhere in Early Helladic Greece, namely 
the great tholos at Tiryns, is comparable to these in scale; it is even bigger, having 
a diameter of nearly 28m. Across the Aegean there is another parallel, the central 


* Evidence is cited in connection with reports of late Neolithic graves, 1957, p. 137, and 1958, 
p. 209. 
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megaron of Troy II, which is about 13 m. in width, the walls being 1.40 m. to 1.45 m. 
thick. Dorpfeld restored the length of Megaron IIA as 36m. on grounds of proba- 
bility, pointing out that the minimum possible was around 27.50 m., while the maxi- 
mum was almost unlimited. 

Rectangular terracotta plaques, moderately rough in texture, and a certain num- 
ber of slabs of schist were used to cover the roof of the House of the Tiles (1952-53, 
pl. 5). Schist was used also on the earlier building, BG. Tiles of fine texture have 
been found in association with some of the smaller houses of the middle phases of 
Lerna IIT. All these coverings were laid, we suppose, in beddings of clay on roofs with 
an appreciable, but not a steep, pitch. The tholos at Tiryns was tiled with terracotta 
plaques and presumably had a low-pitched conical roof. Tiles of the same kind were 
found at Asine in the debris of an Early Helladic building the plan of which was 
not ascertained. The House of the Tiles at Lerna and the tiled buildings at Tiryns 
and Asine were destroyed by fire. 

Another major feature of the Third Settlement at Lerna, surprising at its dis- 
covery, is the system of fortifications (1957, pls. 33-34). This consists of a double 
ring of walls, with gates and towers: a very powerful protection to the inhabitants, 
whose possessions must have been valuable enough to attract covetous eyes and there- 
fore to warrant defense on a monumental and costly scale. We know not what sort of 
material objects these possessions were; something valuable was kept in sealed con- 
tainers,’ but no gold or other intrinsically precious commodities have been found in 
the course of the excavations. On the other hand, the rich land of Argos was itself 
always worth defending. 

Pottery in great quantities has been recovered from the various strata of Lerna 
III. It is generally of types already well known and provides a reliable index of 
relationships with other settlements in the district. In some respects the Lerna col- 
lection is of exceptional value, since it comprises many whole pots and several large 
groups of pots from single ‘“ closed” deposits. Complete vessels, whether broken or 
not, are rarely displaced from their proper stratigraphical context, whereas sherds 
may move upward in surprising numbers, and a few percolate downward, as one 
building operation follows another. 

Wares coated thickly with glaze, red, brown, or black, which usually has an 
iridescent sheen and often tends to flake (Pl. 69, a), occur principally in the earlier 
phases of the Third Settlement at Lerna; thinner glaze, less carefully applied, is 
characteristic of the later phases, when plain uncoated vessels are also found in 
proportionately greater numbers (e.g. 1955, pl. 46). Fine yellow-slipped and mottled 
ware seems similarly to decrease at the very end of the period. This sequence corre- 
sponds with that observed at other well-stratified sites. 


7M. C. Heath, Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, pp. 81 ff. 
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The repertory of common shapes is also familiar. Bowls of medium size with 
incurving rims, sometimes with flat bottoms but more frequently with ring bases, and 
generally coated with glaze of good quality, occur in the earlier strata. Smaller 
saucers, of both shallow and deep varieties, tend gradually to replace the bowls and 
are found in astonishing profusion (Fig. 1, A-E).*° Undoubtedly the deeper type served 
often as a drinking cup; its form fits the grasp very handily. Rims of saucers are 
frequently coated with glaze to offer a smooth surface to the lips of the drinker. 
Occasionally a broad cross is painted on the interior of the shallow ones (PI. 69, d; 
Zygouries, fig. 69) ; this device has been cited as a parallel to the red crosses of Troy 
V, but for chronological reasons the similarity must, I think, be considered fortuitous.” 

Lerna III is the time of the sauceboat, which does not appear in any other period 
at this site. It is a remarkable vessel: impractical in shape, one might say if the people 
had not in practice used it so extensively, imaginative, perky, bringing a smile to us 
in our ignorance. Whatever the mode of its use may have been, the sauceboat is a sort 
of hallmark of this stage of the Early Helladic period. At Lerna four variations of 
the shape occur (Fig. 1): (1) low broad bowl with low spout, (11) hemispherical 
bowl with rising spout, (III) deep semicylindrical bowl with high spout, (1V) dumpy 
bowl with stubby spout. Type I is the earliest, and finds parallels in the Cyclades.” 
Types IT and III are coeval and well-nigh universal. Type 1V occurs in the last phase, 
that of the House of the Tiles, and is exactly parallelled at Tiryns.” This chrono- 
logical development is worth attention but it may prove not to be widely applicable, 
for local variations were probably the normal rule. 

Askoid shapes are common in Lerna II!: the so-called askos itself, with a wide 
mouth (1955, pl. 46, e), the askoid jug with a restricted neck (like Tiryns, IV, fig. 
11), and the lentoid or askoid flask with a small neck, spout, and short handle 
(1952-53, pl. 11, a). Contemporary examples are plentiful at other sites. The 
earliest here is a rather coarse scoop-like vessel with incised linear decoration (1958, 
pl. 41, e). The askos is one of the few shapes for which there are also earlier and 
later parallels: in the Early Neolithic period (specifically at Nemea), with which 
there can be no real contact whatever, and in Period IV at Lerna, which will be 
mentioned below. 

Other obviously characteristic shapes that occur in Lerna III and are exemplified 
at many sites in the region under consideration include jugs with high or low spouts, 
the lip cut square (1954, pl. 21, d; 1955, pl. 46, d) ; broad open basins of supremely 


* A parallel change occurred at Eutresis; above, p. 165. 

° Blegen, Caskey, Rawson, Troy, II, pp. 227, 250-251. The crosses do not occur in E.H. III 
at Eutresis. Lerna II] is appreciably earlier than Troy V; see below. 

*° Tsountas, "Ed. ’Apy., 1899, pl. 9, 8; Zervos, L’ Art des Cyclades, fig. 190. A fragment probably 
from a sauceboat of this type was found in Lesbos, W. Lamb, Thermi, p. 91, fig. 32, 521. 

1 Tiryns, IV, pls. III, 4, IV, 1-4. Cf. Asine, fig. 162, 4. 
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Lerna III (E. H. IT) 


Sauceboats. 


Bowls and Saucers. Lerna III GE Te) 


Fie. 1, 


Drawings by Davina Huxley 
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practical form (1955, pl. 46, g); big rounded jars with handles at the sides, and 
hydrias of the same shape with a vertical handle added from rim to shoulder (1955, 
pl. 46, i, j) ; small squat pyxides, nearly lentoid in form (1958, pl. 41, f) ; and very big 
pithoi. The curves of the swelling bodies of jars and hydrias have an elastic quality 
that can scarcely be defined in words but is exceedingly typical and, 1f I am not 
deceived, is a manifestation of the potter’s taste and technique at this period only 
(Tiryns, 1V, pl. XI). 

Decoration is scarce on this pottery. There are a few instances of incised and 
impressed patterns in Lerna III, and of these a handful, found in the early strata, 
seem certainly to have been imported from the Cyclades or copied from Cycladic 
models (Pl. 69, e; 1957, pl. 35, d-f). Strikingly similar pieces, again few in number, 
have been found at Asea, Asine, Aghios Kosmas, and Eutresis.** Painted patterns 
occur also. Two lentoid flasks of fine quality bear designs in dull red-brown paint 
(1952-53, pl. 11, a). Other vessels, saucers, an askos, unmistakable fragments of 
sauceboats, and perhaps a score of sherds besides these, have patterns in glossy dark 
paint on a light ground (PI. 69, b, c). Light-on-dark is very rare indeed. 

None of these painted wares are closely akin to the corresponding class in Period 
IV. Thanks to the very large collection of pots of the latter group that could be 
assembled at Lerna we are now able to recognize pieces of the two different types 
with considerable confidence, provided the fragments are of reasonable size. K. 
Muller correctly made the same basic distinction at Tiryns, although working with 
a much smaller body of material. The origin of the early painted class that appears 
in Lerna III is not yet known, but in my opinion a connection is to be found in the 
Aegean islands. Glaze-painted wares from Early Cycladic tombs in Syros, for 
example, are decidedly similar in technique, and fragments of patterned sauceboats 
at Lerna and Aghios Kosmas find an immediate parallel in a well-known whole 
example from Naxos.” 

A jar bearing multiple imprints of a seal “ was found by Tsountas on the Acropo- 
lis of Chalandriani in Syros, where a remarkable decorated gold band and a fragmen- 
tary Trojan depas amphikypellon also came to light. The stratigraphical relationship 
of these objects was not recorded in the publication and probably could not be deter- 
mined at the time of the excavation. They now take on an added interest, particularly 
in view of the resemblance, in plan at least, between the systems of fortifications at 
Chalandriani and at Lerna (1957, pp. 132-136). Jars with similar seal-impressions 
have been found in Lerna III and at Asine and Zygouries. Much more numerous are 


¥ Asea, fig. 87; Asine, fig. 171 (the context is E.H. II, not E.H. III; see below) ; Aghios 
Kosmas, figs. 145, 146, 159, 160; Eutresis, fig. 145. 

8 Zervos, L’Art des Cyclades, fig. 152. 

Ed. “Apx., 1899, pl. 9, 15; Zervos, L’ Art des Cyclades, fig. 101. 
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the clay sealings that come from the House of the Tiles ** and from two somewhat 
earlier closed groups at Lerna, which now supplement the small group previously 
known at Asine. All these together display a great variety of linear designs within 
a rigidly limited range. It seems to me not impossible that the round stamp seals here 
exemplified may share a common origin with those that decorated the jars and 
“ frying pans” of the Cyclades. There are indeed also resemblances, frequently 
noted, to seal-patterns found in Crete and generally assigned to Early Minoan III or 
Middle Minoan I. Some degree of relationship is probable. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the examples on the mainland necessarily were derived from Cretan proto- 
types; and, as will become apparent, D. Levi’s recent proposal to associate the Lerna 
sealings with those of the First Palace at Phaistos meets a solid chronological obstacle. 

A form of decoration related both technically and esthetically to that of the stamp 
seals is seen on the raised bands which surrounded many of the pithoi and on the rims 
of some large flat pans in the time of Lerna III. Continuous patterns were impressed 
upon the bands with cylinder seals of comparatively rough type, quite probably made 
of wood. The technique was used extensively in the Argolid, as shown by fragments 
at Asine, Tiryns, and Zygouries. By a rather remarkable chance, lengths of bands 
bearing the imprint of the same seal—and therefore proved to have been made 
within a very short space of years, possibly even of months or weeks—have been 
found at Zygouries, Tiryns, and Lerna.** 

The burning of the House of the Tiles marked the end of Period III, and marked 
it very clearly indeed, both historically and archaeologically. This was the end of an 
era at Lerna. The debris of the destruction can be distinguished with certainty from 
the remains of the succeeding settlements that grew up thereafter over the site of 
the palace. In the fairly extensive area which was excavated there were, strangely, 
no other buildings of any kind that could be assigned to the time of the House of the 
Tiles. At that stage even the fortification walls had been demolished and covered 
with earth. This fact, taken with the unfinished condition of certain elements within 
the building, makes it seem probable that the House of the Tiles was under con- 
struction or reconstruction and that the whole citadel was perhaps being reorganized 
architecturally at the very moment when it came to a violent end. 

The place of the great building was then set aside through the forming of a low 
round tumulus over its ruins (1955, p. 165; 1956, pl. 45, b). For some time thereafter 
nobody encroached upon this mysteriously sacred area. 


PERIOD 1y AL EERNS 
Lerna IV began as a quite new settlement. It was an establishment of another 


MoC. Heath, op.tcu..(note 2). 
18 Zygouries, fig. 114, 6; Tiryns, IV, pl. XIX; Lerna, 1958, pl. 42, c-e. 
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kind, and the differences from its predecessor are more obvious than the similarities. 
This was not a fortress and not a seat of central authority but a quite ordinary town, 
perhaps at first not more than a small village. It had nonetheless certain definable 
characteristics, which may be reviewed here in outline. 

The first building erected—among those revealed by excavation—was an apsidal 
structure, lightly put together of perishable materials. Its curved end was toward 
the west, so placed that it overlay the eastern end of the House of the Tiles and just 
touched the circle of the tumulus. It was not small as houses of the time go, its 
length being fully 12m. and its width possibly as much as 7m. A light partition 
divided the apse from the principal room. 

Houses similar in plan were built throughout Period IV, in at least five succes- 
sive architectural phases. Normally they were moderately substantial buildings with 
stone socles and walls of crude brick, intended for permanent use. The largest, 
assignable to the fourth phase, was nearly 15 m. long and had a circular hearth in 
the center of the main room, as had several others (1955, pl. 41, d). By no means 
all the houses were apsidal. Quite as many were oblong, insofar as could be ascer- 
tained from the remains and the walls; when found they often had long gaps where 
stones had been taken out for reuse and the original plans of some were impossible to 
determine. The houses usually had two or three rooms, and regularly were free- 
standing although the lanes between them were often very narrow. Walls ran in 
crooked lines and, though again we allow for dilapidation, the masonry seems not 
very carefully wrought. Seen beside the well-preserved remains of the House of the 
Tiles they looked decidedly inferior. 

A characteristic feature of Settlement IV is the ubiquitous bothroi. Small pits 
appear at Lerna in all periods from the early Neolithic onward. Some, lined with 
clay, must have served first as cool places for storage; almost all, lined or unlined, 
were used ultimately for the disposal of rubbish. But of a total around 425 nearly 280 
belonged to Lerna IV. They were discovered everywhere, and required extreme 
vigilance and patience on the part of the excavators; many eluded us for a time; some 
few may have been overlooked altogether. Scarcely any of these bothroi were lined. 
Most were roughly cylindrical, usually between 0.60 m. and 1 m. in diameter and the 
same in depth, though extremes and irregularities occurred. They contained waste 
material, animal bones, sometimes burnt matter, potsherds and often large parts of 
whole pots. 

Bothroi have been found at almost all early sites. The existence of a few of them 
in any period is to be expected anywhere. At Lerna the great profusion of them in 
Period IV is noteworthy and perhaps significant; certainly it is a distinguishing 
feature in this one place. The possibility of their being especially common throughout 
the Argolid at this particular stage of the Early Helladic period is worth observing, 
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but to cite bothroi as evidence for close synchronisms with other regions would not 
be warranted.“ 

The pottery of Lerna IV exhibits a strikingly new range of wares, shapes, and 
patterns. Almost all the vessels are still made by hand, as they were without exception 
in Period III, but a very few show spiral whorls at the bottom, inside, and parallel 
grooves on the rim and shoulder, that are too regular to be accounted for by any 
device other than a potter’s wheel (Pl. 70, a-i). It may have been a crude version of 
the mechanism, so clumsy that at first it seemed to most people a worthless innovation. 
But its use increases toward the end of the period. 

This is obviously an important development in the economic history of Lerna, 
from the archaeological point of view, for if the potter’s wheel was known at this 
site one must assume that it was known equally at other places in the Argolid. Where 
the knowledge came from, and just what relations existed with other wheel-users, 
cannot yet be determined. Fairly rapid rotation is evident in the flaring bowls of Troy 
from Phase II b onward, long before the time of Lerna IV. Use of the “ fast wheel ” 
is established in Crete in Middle Minoan I b, a period which appears to be later than 
Lerna IV. The subject seems to me to be full of uncertainties, and in recording the 
introduction of the wheel at this site I would emphasize that the marks are rare in 
Period IV and that they appear almost exclusively in a class of gray pots, exceedinglv 
seldom in the other wares that are described below. 

Most conspicuous among the wares is a light-colored fabric with linear patterns 
in dark paint, Blegen’s Early Helladic Class C I (A and B), now very well known 
at many sites.** It was found in large quantities at Lerna and about 80 of the pots 
were made up with little restoration. None of it was found in the preceding layer. 
It belongs exclusively to Lerna IV, except insofar as it may have influenced the 
potters of the succeeding period. Shapes represented in this ware are the characteristic 
two-handled tankards, small cups, small bowls or wide cups with outturned rim, 
large bowls or basins, jugs, and a multitude of jars, principally those with rounded 
body and narrow flaring neck. Very often the underbody is wholly coated and the 
shoulder is reserved as a ground for the pattern, an apportionment of space which 
recurs from time to time throughout the history of pottery making. Also notable is 
the tendency to decorate the inner side of the rims. The paint must be classed as a 
glaze; it may be glossy but ordinarily it is fairly dull. (Examples from Lerna are 
ficured in 1952-53, pl. 10, b; 1954, pl. 21, h, i; 1955, pl. 45, a-e.) 

The corresponding style with colors reversed, light patterns painted on a dark 
glaze-coated ground (the “ Aghia Marina style”), is well attested but relatively 
scarce in ILerna Fy: 


17 The proliferation of bothroi in Phase II d at Troy is a parallel but unrelated phenomenon. 
18 E.g. Tiryns, IV, pls. XXVI-XXXIII. This class of pottery is the subject of a study that is 
being prepared by W. P. Donovan of The Florida State University. 
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A coating made probably of the same dark substance was applied to the whole 
surface of numerous other pots, chiefly jars, in a very casual manner (PI. 69, f, g). 
The biscuit of these vessels is usually rough and porous, and the coating was added, 
one supposes, to seal them. It was smeared on in a characteristic fashion, and we 
propose to use Sir John Myres’ expressive term “‘ Smear Ware”’ for this class alone, 
although with him it denoted also some of the glazed ware of the earlier period (our 
Lerna: 111), 

A third and different class is coated with a true slip, often quite thick, and well 
burnished. The pots, the great majority of which are two-handled bowls with out- 
turned rim, are fired black or gray-brown or red-brown in varying degrees. 

The uncoated wares include some fine and moderately fine buff varieties and 
classes of coarse fabrics that may be divided into moderately fine burnished ware 
(cups, tankards, two-handled bowls) and rough very uneven ware with slight burnish- 
ing (cups and open jars, almost always with knobs on the shoulder). Vessels shaped 
like goblets, but sometimes pierced like strainers, occur in coarse and semicoarse ware 
(1952-53, pl. 10,4; 1955,pl, 43, d% ct. Zygourtes; tess VOL V1 7a). 

In general the shapes, like the wares, of all these vessels show a marked differ- 
ence from those characteristic in Lerna II]. There are no sauceboats, no small saucers, 
no jugs or hydrias of the earlier kind, no lentoid pyxides. A few askoid jugs probably 
look back to the earlier tradition, and it is possible to see a connection between the 
jar shapes, though in Lerna IV these are certainly altered, now lacking the springy 
contours that distinguished their predecessors. The prevalence of totally new shapes 
is still more striking: the tankard, the one-handled cup, and what we have chosen to 
call the “ Ouzo Cup” (after the shape of the glass in which the popular aperitif is 
normally served at Greek kaffeneia ), a small handleless cylindrical vessel with splaying 
rim. Perhaps an Argive form, it has been found also at Tiryns and Berbati. At Lerna 
it was used extensively in the early phases of Period IV (1954, pl. 21, e-g; Tiryns, 
iV shies 9). 

The two-handled bowls deserve special attention. They are very common indeed 
throughout the period and the variations in shape are only minor (PI. 70, i; 1952-53, 
pl. 9, a, c; 1955, pl. 43, e; 1956, pl. 42, £). Hundreds, if not thousands, of examples 
are represented by fragments found on the floors and in the bothroi; dozens have 
been restored and inventoried. Many are coated with slip, reddish brown or gray- 
black. A few, on the other hand, are light gray, and of these some are wheelmade. 
Since the name Minyan is attached so generally to the class of pottery that marks 
the fully recognized Middle Helladic period, and since these gray bowls are found at 
Lerna in unmistakable association with the patterned ware of Period IV that is equally 
recognized as a mark of the Early Helladic period, I have some hesitation in calling 
the gray ware Minyan. But after examining all the pieces of this pottery and compar- 
ing it with the gray fabric of, for example, ring-stemmed goblets (which reflect the 
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very essence of Middle Helladic technique), I am unable to make any distinction. 
The necessary conclusion, it seems to me, is that this ware was introduced at Lerna, in 
a very limited range of shapes, soon after the reestablishment of the settlement around 
the ruins of the House of the Tiles and many generations before the appearance of 
Matt-painted ware. 


Bowls of this shape continued to be made in early phases of Lerna V, when the 
gray ware may be called Minyan without raising a question. An example was found 


at Korakou. Fragments are reported from Asine, where they are assigned to “ Mid- 
dle Helladic I.” 


Imported pottery is not common in Lerna IV. The most notable piece is the 
Trojan jar with winglike attachments that was found in the first preliminary campaign 
in a deposit which we assign to a late stage of the fourth period (1952-53, pl. 11, b). 
It has a plain cylindrical neck of the kind that held a face-lid, but no lids of that 
sort were discovered at Lerna. The fabric could well be that of Troy IV, but assign- 
ment by style has been shown to be uncertain for many of the vessels of Trojan 
Settlements HI-IV. The discovery of an Early Helladic patterned fragment in a con- 
text probably of Troy IV (Troy, II, fig. 170, 10; fig. 185, EH 704) supports our 
opinion that that settlement was contemporary, in part at least, with Lerna IV. 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to guess that the bizarre shape of the Trojan pot 
might appeal to the taste of a seafaring traveller from Lerna. There were jars of 
strange shape at home, including a remarkable three-spouted vessel (1955, pl. 43, £) 
and other high-necked, gaudily decorated jars which characterize the later phases of 
Lerna IV (Pl. 70, j). These often have as one element of their adornment plastic 
ridges slashed obliquely to imitate twisted ropes, a common feature in this period 


(Pl. 69, h; cf. 1955, pl. 44, c). 

The miscellaneous objects of Lerna IV, other than pottery, also show differences 
from those of the preceding period.” Among the pieces of distinctly new type are 
small anchor-shaped objects of terracotta (1955, pl. 47, l-p; 1956, pl. 42, e) which 
find parallels not only in the Argolid but much farther afield. A bone object with 
hemispherical bosses found at Lerna in association with a few sherds of gray Minyan 
ware and therefore assigned by us in 1953 to the first Middle Helladic stratum, is 
now seen to belong more probably to a late phase of Period IV.” 


19 A detailed study of the miscellaneous objects of Lerna IV and Lerna V is being made by 
Miss E. L. Courtney. 

20 1952-53, p. 22, pl. 9, g. The Trojan, Sicilian, and Maltese parallels are surveyed by J. D. 
Evans in Antiquity, XXX, 1956, pp. 80-93. Another example has been found near Altamura in 
southern Italy, F. Biancofiore, Bull. di Paletnologia Italiana, LXVI, 1957, pp. 19-40. 
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THE TRANSITION TO PERIOD 3 


There is no break in the sequence between the settlements called Lerna IV and 
Lerna V, no general layer of burnt debris, no sign of other catastrophe. The archi- 
tectural succession continues with apsidal and oblong buildings, and from the appear- 
ance of their plans and masonry alone the excavator could not distinguish one period 
from another. A change undoubtedly occurred, however. It appears most obviously 
in certain classes of pottery. 

As an example of the gradual transition one may note the evidence observed in 
one of the medium-sized apsidal houses, D in Area A (1954, pp. 30-32). This was 
rebuilt at least once and had a number of floor levels. On the first was found pottery 
of types assignable exclusively to Period IV. On the second and subsequent floors, 
following the reconstruction, there were sherds and one restorable pot of Matt-painted 
ware (1952-53, pl. 9, b), a sign that ‘ Lerna V ” had begun. Here the new style 
appeared one day in the lifetime of a single household, unaccompanied by havoc. In 
familiar terms, one might even picture a housewife going to a local shop and acquiring 
some pieces of newfangled crockery to embellish her newly remodelled house. One 
would like to know the comments of her kinsfolk; the words may have been humorous, 
sarcastic, or chiding, but certainly not revolutionary. 

Matt-painted ware begins then suddenly, in the form well-known to students 
of archaeology since the days of Furtwangler and Loeschke, and, with the lustrous 
class mentioned below, replaces the patterned ware of the preceding period. Gray 
Minyan ware occurs in much greater quantities than in its embryonic stage in Lerna 
IV. The thickly slipped version, Argive Minyan ware, makes its first appearance, 
occurring almost exclusively in characteristic broad bowls with horizontally fluted 
shoulders and swinging festoons of incised lines (1952-53, pl. 7, c). This ware is 
normally black or near-black but sometimes gray, brown, or reddish. 

Still another new class of pottery is a hard, gritty, handmade ware of light color 
that is decorated usually with patterns in genuinely lustrous dark paint. This fabric 
deserves close attention. Fragments were found at Asine and recorded in the publica- 
tion (Asine, pp. 274-275), but seem to have been rare or missing altogether at other 
sites. At Lerna they are abundant. Owing to the extremely brittle quality of the hard 
biscuit, pots were shattered and the pieces widely dispersed. Relatively few could be 
wholly restored, but there is now a representative collection. The commonest shape 
is that of a two-handled jar, an example of which, decorated in the rarer light-on- 
dark technique, is illustrated in 1954, pl. 17, e. A large vessel with a short collar-neck 
is figured herewith (Pl. 70, k). 

With these standard local, or localized, wares, are also relatively many examples 
of imported pottery. In the first stratum of Settlement V one finds a conical “ duck 


) 


vase’ of Cycladic origin (1956, pl. 42, d), a series of small handmade flasks with 
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incised decoration from some region not yet surely determined (1956, pl. 40, d, f yy 
and a dozen or more fragments of pots from Crete, the greater number of which are 
assignable with considerable certainty to Middle Minoan Ia (e.g. 1955, pl. 43, c).” 
Most of the latter are small sherds, some of which might possibly have percolated 
down from higher strata (where Minoan wares continue to occur) ; there is no reason, 
however, to suppose that any of them came up from below, since not a single fragment 
of this type of pottery was found in any secure stratum of Lerna IV. In addition to 
the pieces surely imported from Crete, several large whole pots from the first stratum 
of Period V show Minoan characteristics and were made either at an unidentified 
Minoan center or at Lerna in close imitation of Minoan prototypes. 

The ceramic evidence of change is strongly supplemented by the sudden appear- 
ance of intramural graves in Lerna V. Very few infants’ skeletons were found in 
contexts that might be assigned to Period IV; in V the custom of burying the dead 
under the floors and between the houses was nearly universal. The graves are of the 
usual Middle Helladic types: plain inhumations, stone cist graves with or without 
cover slabs, and urn burials for a few of the small children.*” Funeral gifts were not 
plentiful. 


RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY 


Three successive but distinct phases of the Early Helladic period are best known 
at Eutresis in Boeotia. There, to name only the most obviously characteristic features 
of the pottery, E.H. I is marked by red and brown burnished vessels, chiefly rounded 
bowls; E.H. II produces glazed ware, sauceboats, askoi, and little saucers; E.H. III 
is the time of patterned ware, tankards, and bowls with outturned rims. Transitions 
and survivals can be recognized, but in general the types are sharply set off from each 
other. 

In the Peloponnesos corresponding stages may be seen. Lerna was apparently 
not inhabited in the first of the three phases. Remains of the second, on the other hand, 
are very extensively represented. They make up the whole series of architectural levels 
in what we call Period III, ending with the destruction of the House of the Tiles. 
Lerna IV belongs entirely to the third principal phase of the Early Helladic age. 

The tripartite scheme has been employed frequently in the past; properly, to 
identify three successive strata at any single site, but leading sometimes to confusion 
when, for example, the “ Early Helladic III” of one place was assumed to be con- 


21 T would record thanks particularly to M. S. F. Hood, D. Levi, and N. Platon, for examining 
the Minoan pottery from Lerna and giving me the benefit of their experienced judgment about its 
provenience and date. 

22 Cf. Wace and Blegen, ‘“‘ Middle Helladic Tombs,” Symbolae Osloenses, 1X, 1930, pp. 28-37. 
The skeletal material from Lerna is being studied by J. L. Angel of the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 
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temporary with a settlement so designated at another.** The stratification of Lerna, 
unencumbered by big constructions of later ages and clarified by an abundant yield 
of objects, permits us now to define two of the stages with much greater confidence, 
having shown in what ways the sequences in northeastern Peloponnesos correspond 
with the full series at Eutresis. I would propose that the terms Early Helladic I, I, 
and III be used henceforth in this sense only. 

The characteristics of Early Helladic II are remarkably homogeneous and can 
be recognized at many sites. Tiryns, insofar as the stratification could be observed 
below mighty structures of the Mycenaean period, produced E.H. II pottery in the 
time of the tholos—a building which, as we have noted, was roofed with tiles and was 
burned, like its counterpart across the bay in Lerna. Architectural remains of this 
period have not been found extensively at Corinth but it is probably significant that 
whereas sauceboats occur there plentifully, patterned ware of Early Helladic III is 
lacking (see above, p. 250). The latest houses of the early settlement at Aghios 
Kosmas in Attica had pottery of Early Helladic II and were destroyed by fire. 

This burnt stratum at Aghios Kosmas has been assigned to Early Helladic ITI, 
the “ very end of the Early Helladic period,’ by Mylonas. His conclusion was quite 
reasonable in the light of information previously known from fully published sites, 
but in accordance with the present analysis it should be modified. The destruction 
occurred at the close of Early Helladic IT. 

The representative group of houses at Zygouries, excavated in 1921 and 1922, 
yielded very large quantities of pottery and other objects like those which are now 
parallelled in Lerna III. Burnt debris indicated clearly how the houses had been 
destroyed. All this stratum lay immediately below the modern surface; walls had been 
disturbed by ploughing in recent times. Later construction existed elsewhere at the 
site but had been lost in the area of these houses. Earlier E.H. strata were tested only 
in soundings. The burnt level was third in chronological succession and in consequence 
has long been taken as typical of the general phase Early Helladic III. In the scheme 
here proposed it must be assigned to Early Helladic I]. The few sherds of patterned 
ware that were found below the floors of the burnt houses belong presumably to the 
relatively rare early class that has been recognized at Tiryns and Lerna. A small 
number of patterned vessels and fragments, representing types that occur at Lerna 
only in Period 1V (E.H. III), must, I suppose, have reached the level of the burnt 
rooms through the intrusion of bothroi or through one of the operations of cutting 
or levelling that Blegen perceived and recorded (Zygouries, pp. 3, 4). 


At Asine, similarly, the successive strata were graded and cut down repeatedly 
in antiquity, and in many places the remaining deposits were thin at the time of 


*° The danger inherent in such assumptions has been pointed out by C. W. Blegen, B.S.A., 
XLVI, 1951, p. 21; E. Kunze, Orchomenos, III, p. 11; A. J. B. Wace, Historia, TT, 1953/4y pssst. 
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excavation. A few deep accumulations were found and tested, however, in trial 
trenches. Burnished wares of Early Helladic I were recovered at the bottom. The 
next levels contained sauceboats and other vessels typical of Early Helladic II. At 
the top of the latter series were remains of a house that had been burned, and its 
debris held tiles like those of Tiryns and Lerna. The excavators called this level Early 
Helladic III, noting the features similar to those of Zygouries. It should now be 
recognized, I think, as a characteristic settlement of Early Helladic I]. All the pottery 
from the “ bothros on the pre-Mycenaean terrace” and with a few exceptions all that 
from “ House R on Terrace III” is of types that occur exclusively in Period III at 
Lerna. Seal impressions on a jar from this group and various other clay sealings at 
Asine correspond closely with those of Lerna III. They belong to the repertory of 
Early Helladic II. One fragmentary jug with painted decoration, recorded in the group 
from House R (Asine, fig. 160, 5), is certainly later than E.H. II, and three undeco- 
rated pots (7bid., 6-8) are very probably later. Their presence is to be accounted for 
presumably by another one of those intrusions that cannot be detected in the course of 
the digging. 

Violent destruction appears then to have occurred about the same time at Lerna, 
Tiryns, Asine, Zygouries, Aghios Kosmas, and perhaps at Corinth. Stratigraphical 
evidence for this period is inadequate at Asea, Prosymna, and Mycenae. At Korakou 
burnt debris was seen at the top of the Early Helladic layer but is not reported as 
overlying the E.H. II stratum in particular; the lower deposits of this settlement 
were tested in relatively small soundings which gave little information about archi- 
tectural remains. In central Greece, Eutresis provides clear evidence of a sequence of 
events different from that at Lerna: burning at the end of E.H. II] but not at the end 
of E.H. II. General destruction by fire is not recorded in this period at Orchomenos. 


Fires occurred locally, consuming one or more houses, in most of the periods at 
almost all sites, and caution is required in drawing conclusions of wide application 
from a layer of ashes, especially at places where archaeological excavation was re- 
stricted to small areas. Returning again to Lerna, however, one is struck by the 
burning of the House of the Tiles, by the quite extraordinary respect paid to its 
ruins, and by the wholly different character of the settlement that succeeded. Taken 
together these factors surely imply deliberate warlike action, and a reoccupation of the 
site by people of a different material culture, if not of a wholly different ethnical 
stock. And events of such moment at one site in the Argolid justify a very careful 
scrutiny of the evidence at others. 

The data cited in the foregoing account suggest strongly, I think, that a foreign 
invasion created widespread havoc in this region and brought to an end the bright 
flowering of human society which has left its traces in the material remains of the 
second Early Helladic period. 
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Who the destroyers were, whence they came, and how far they spread at this 
time are questions to be answered after facts now available have been studied further 
and much more information has been gathered from systematic excavation. It is not 
to be supposed in any case that all communities in the district were wiped out. Kora- 
kou, for example, may have escaped violence altogether, although its prominent 
position at the head of the Gulf of Corinth must have left it exposed to rapid subjection 
by any new dominant element of population. Beyond the mountain barrier to the 
north one must assume, in the light of present knowledge, that the change occurred 
more gradually. 

The new people established themselves firmly at Lerna, where Settlement IV 
appears to have maintained itself continuously during the space of at least five or six 
generations, or quite possibly longer. At other places in the district groups of the same 
people lived similar lives. Their presence is attested by large quantities of character- 
istic pottery at Tiryns and elsewhere; but detailed stratigraphical evidence of the 
continuity of occupation has been revealed up to now at Lerna only. 

Then came another impulse, presumably again from abroad, this time fully 
establishing the well-known features of Middle Helladic culture. Until recently we 
have believed that these features appeared in the Argolid after a period of violence; 
that they came in the van of a destroying force. Now, however, the picture is altered. 
Lerna was not sacked at the end of Period IV; and as one looks again at the other 
sites it is clear that various assumptions about them need modification. Elements 
that have been taken exclusively as marks of the Middle Bronze Age, gray ware of 
Minyan character and the potter’s wheel for example, are now seen to have origins in 
the chronological period of Early Helladic ITI. K. Miller was unable to find a clear 
break between Early Helladic and Middle Helladic at Tiryns. Destruction of Asine, 
Zygouries, and Aghios Kosmas at the end of Early Helladic III is no longer attested 
if the relative dating outlined above is valid. There was indeed a layer of ashes over 
debris of E.H. III at Korakou and, correspondingly, at Eutresis; elsewhere the evi- 
dence of disaster at this time is exceedingly meager. 

It would be premature, and not within the scope of this paper, to discuss the 
questions of race and migration that are implicit in the proposals here advanced. Belief 
that the Middle Helladic people were ancestors of the ‘‘ Mycenaeans,”’ and hence of the 
later Greeks, is not affected. The question is, rather, whether the people of Early 
Helladic III may not have been closely akin to the Middle Helladics and thus also of 
direct or indirect parentage to the Mycenaean Greeks. Pre-Greek place names, the 
significance of which has been carefully considered by Blegen and others,”* would seem 
in any case to belong with the cultural stage which we here call Early Helladic IT. 

Although the transition from Early Helladic III to Middle Helladic appears 


** Haley and Blegen, “ The Coming of the Greeks,” 4.J.4., XXXII, 1928, pp. 141-154. 
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now to have been accomplished at many places without extreme violence, the changes 
that did occur must not be underestimated. The new burial customs undoubtedly 
reflect a change in outlook. Commercial activity, attested by the very marked influx 
of imported objects at the beginning of Lerna V, seems certainly to have expanded 
with sudden vigor. Pottery of the earliest Middle Minoan styles, contemporary with 
the first great surge of palace-building in Crete, now makes its appearance on the 
mainland. Small handmade flasks containing some precious substance find their way 
to Lerna from a distant region, perhaps far in the north. There is a revival of trade 
with the Cyclades. In the area of the islands much more information is needed, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the transition from the first to the second archi- 
tectural period at Phylakopi is parallel to, and roughly contemporary with, the change 
from Period IV to Period V at Lerna. Phylakopi I (excluding the few remnants of 
the much earlier ‘‘ Pelos culture’) may well prove to have been coeval with Lerna IV; 
the sauceboat and other features of the preceding stage are missing from both. The 
second main period at the Melian site, with its importation of Middle Minoan and 
Middle Helladic wares and the exportation of its own distinctive products, then follows 
in chronological sequence as a counterpart of Lerna V. 
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A GREEK SCULPTURED METOPE IN ROME 
(PLATE 71) 


MONG the sculptured architectural marbles of Greek origin found in Rome, some 

of them brought from Greek temples in the western colonial cities or from 
Greece itself for the embellishment of ancient Roine,* others by early modern travel- 
ers,’ and others again by more recent travelers to Greek lands, may be noted an 
unidentified sculptured metope stored in the Antiquario Comunale on the Monte 
Celio (E.A., 2051). At my request, in the hope of ascertaining the origin of this 


1 Examples: The south pediment sculptures (in Copenhagen and Rome) and akroteria (in the 
Louvre), all apparently brought from the temple at Bassai to Rome (for the pediment statues, 
Dinsmoor, A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, pp. 27-47; for the akroteria, Picard, Mon. Piot, XX XIX, 1943, 
pp. 49-80; cf. also Dinsmoor, A.J.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 19-21 and LX, 1956, p. 401 note 3). A 
Nike akroterion from the Palatine (in the Museo Nazionale, Rome), a fleeing girl from a pediment 
(in Copenhagen, no. 304), the Alba youth from a pediment (in Copenhagen, no. 400), a standing 
Apollo apparently from a pediment (in Copenhagen, no. 63) ; for these four see Dinsmoor, A.J.A., 
XLIII, 1939, pp. 33, 38, with references; for later references see, for the Nike or Aura from the 
Palatine, BrBr. pls. 766-767, and for the fleeing girl in Copenhagen, said to have been found near 
Frascati, see V. H. Poulsen, Aarsskrift, XXV, 1938, pp. 128-143, figs. 5-9, where it is combined 
with a headless seated youth and perhaps an Athena head in Copenhagen and a seated woman in 
Berlin (BrBr. pl. 771). Also a headless seated youth from Tivoli in Copenhagen (no. 325; E.A. 
4454-4456), the Barberini Suppliant now in the Louvre (BrBr. pl. 415; Mon. Piot, XXXV, 
1935/6, pl. 6), Nike akroteria from the gardens of Sallust in the Conservatori at Rome (Jones, 
Conservatori, p. 222, no. 16; BrBr. pl. 263 and figs. 4-6 in text to pls. 761-762), and a late archaic 
female figure (Amazon) from the Ludovisi gardens also in the Conservatori (Jones, Conservatori, 
p. 219, no. 12; Poulsen, op. cit., fig. 2). A metope from an unidentified Attic building (according to 
style and material), wrongly assigned by Langlotz to the temple at Rhamnous (in the Villa Albani, 
no. 178; Langlotz, Scritti in onore di Bartolomeo Nogara, pp. 225-230, pl. XXI; Dinsmoor, 
“Rhamnountine Fantasies,” to be published in Hesperia). If this metope had actually come from 
Rhamnous it would have been a definite example of looting in antiquity; but in the absence of 
identification it might have been brought to Rome in later times. The actual sculptured metopes 
from Rhamnous, however, were undoubtedly brought to Rome in a.p. 45/6 (Dinsmoor, op. cit.), 
but have never been discovered. Similarly unknown, but probably to be included in this list, are the 
pediment sculptures of the temple of Ares at Athens (Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 48). Note 
also the groups described by Pliny, the Niobid group in the temple of Apollo built by C. Sosius 
(XIII, 53; XXXVI, 28, 34) and the group by Boupalos and Athenis in the temple of Apollo built 
by Octavius on the Palatine (XXXVI, 13). 

* Examples: A head from a metope of the Parthenon (in the Vatican, no. 1013; Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, Sculture del Magazzino del Museo Vaticano, no. 398, pl. LXXIII). The upper right 
corner of north frieze slab V of the Parthenon, still in Athens in 1754 (in the Vatican, no. 1014; 
Technau, Rom. Mitt., XLVI, 1931, pp. 87-89, pl. 11; Kaschnitz-Weinberg, op. cit., no. 399, pl. 
LXXIV). Head of a horse from the west pediment of the Parthenon (in the Vatican, no. 1016; 
A.J.A., LII, 1948, p. 501, pl. XLVIII; Lullies, Griechische Bildwerke in Rom, 2nd ed., 1955, fig. 18). 
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piece, it was sought out and examined, lying in the grass and among the poppies of 
the garden (Orto Botanico) of the Antiquario, by Gisela M. A. Richter and Carlo 
Pietrangeli, through whose careful and discriminating analysis I am enabled to 
present the following report.* 


The metope (Pl. 71) had been found on July 16, 1890, beneath the former Piazza 
delle Carrette, southeast of the Torre dei Conti and so just outside (northeast of) 
the boundary wall of the Forum Pacis of Vespasian, during the clearing of this area 
for the new Via Cavour, and while digging a sewer at a depth of 4 meters.* It was 
then tentatively but superficially identified as a piece of the frieze of the Forum 
Transitorium of Nerva, to which it certainly does not belong.’ Many years later, while 
accumulating the records of earlier excavations in the area of the Forum Pacis, 
Colini included this piece, though adding that it is not certain that it came from the 
Forum Pacis, having been found outside, and suggesting that it was part of a pedi- 
ment.’ Meanwhile it had been identified by Amelung as a Greek metope and assigned 
to a very different period, the fourth century B.c.* 


The metope is of fine-grained Greek marble, Pentelic in Miss Richter’s opinion, 
broken all around except at the top and back; the height is 0.87 m., the width 0.49 m. 
in its present state, and the thickness of the background (below the fascia) 0.10 m.° 
This thickness is suitable for a sculptured marble metope slab, analogies (excluding 
the irregular thicknesses in the Parthenon) being 0.12 m. in the Heraion at Selinous 
(poros), 0.085/0.10 m. at Olympia, 0.07/0.08 m. in the Argive Heraion, etc. The 
back is roughly worked with the punch. On the top surface is a rectangular hole 


* The piece has now been cleaned and transferred to the Palazzo dei Conservatori (no. 1827, 
or no. 14 in room VI). For the new photographs I am indebted to Dr. Gisela Richter and Dr. Carlo 
Pietrangel1. 

5 Not. Sc., 1890, p. 239 (without illustration) : “ Presso la piazza delle Carrette, sistemandosi 
il piano stradale della Via Cavour, si é retrovato un frammento di grande fregio marmoreo, che 
per le proporzioni e lo stilo ha analogia con quello del foro di Nerva. Vi rimane soltanto il torso, 
in alto rilievo, di una figura virile, la quale era seduta e teneva il braccio destro proteso. Essa é 
ignuda, ma doveva avere dietro la spalle una clamide, de cui vedesi un lembo sul lato sinistro.” Cf. 
Bull. Com., XXVII, 1899, p. 203. Further details from the inventory are added by Colini, Bull. 
Com., LXV, 1937, p. 19 (with illustration fig. 8) : “ eseguendosi cavo per foguolo, alla profondita 
di m. 4, e tra le terre di scarico ” (reference kindly furnished by Enrico Paribeni). 

® The fact that it cannot belong to the Forum Transitorium is shown not only by the fourth 
century style but also by the height, estimated as at least 1.34 m., and by the smooth fascia of 0.143 m. 
at the top. The frieze of the Forum Transitorium is only 0.775 m. high without any mouldings cut 
on the same piece (Tobelmann, Rdmische Gebdlke, 1923, pp. 52-61, pl. VIII). 

7 Colini, op. cit., p. 19. The attribution to a pediment was made on the assumption that the 
forward-leaning torso should be set vertically, thus tipping the horizontal top fascia obliquely. But, 
even then, the slope would be insufficient for a pediment, and the broad fascia crowning a sloping 
tympanum would be unprecedented. 

8 Amelung, in Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, VII, 1913, p. 70, no. 2051. 

® Amelung gives 0.86, 0.51, and 0.11 m., respectively. 
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0.05 m. long, 0.04m. wide, and 0.07 m. deep, also very roughly worked with the 
punch, which Amelung interpreted as a “‘ Ditbelloch,” and in fact Miss Richter admits 
that it might be ancient Roman. But it was certainly utilized in recent times, since it 
contains traces not only of iron rust but also of mortar, so that it undoubtedly served 
for fastening the piece to a wall during an earlier installation in the Antiquario and, 
being approximately at the center of the broken piece as it now exists, was probably 
made after 1890 for this purpose.” 

The single exactly known architectural feature is the fascia along the top, 
0.143 m. high and projecting 0.02 m. from the background, this clearly designating 
it asa metope. The fascia has no crowning moulding such as appears in the Parthenon 
(beaded astragal), the central building and west wings of the Propylaia at Athens 
(ovolo and plain astragal, respectively), and the Argive Heraion (ovolo) ; it differs 
also from the more complicated group of mouldings in the porches at Bassai. 

The sculpture, with a maximum projection of 0.213 m. from the background, 
represents a youthful warrior, leaning slightly forward as he strides toward the 
right (the legs hardly fitting the seated posture first suggested in 1890), with a 
shield on his left arm and held behind the body which is enframed by its concave 
interior, the left edge of the shield appearing to the left of his right side. The upper 
edge of the shield rises slightly above the shoulders and is in high relief, filling most 
of the distance of 0.125 m. between the background and the back of the warrior’s 
neck. The chlamys, wrapped around his left forearm, flows out toward the left in 
harmony with the movement of the body. On his left side is a neat circular hole only 
0.003 m. in diameter, evidently for the attachment of a bronze baldric, and another 
bored hole appears on the top fold of the drapery swinging from the left elbow. The 
head is missing, but apparently reached alinost as high as the bottom of the fascia. 
The safest measurement on the figure itself is 0.35 m. from the bottom of the supra- 
sternal notch to the crotch, implying that the figure was ca. 1.08 m. high, barely more 
than five-eighths life size. In detail, we measure 0.143 m. (fascia) + 0.27 m. (from 
fascia to bottom of suprasternal notch) + 0.35m. (from suprasternal notch to 
crotch) + ca. 0.54 m. (from crotch to sole, restored)= ca. 1.30 m., to which we add 
ca. 0.05/0.07 m. for the plinth or ground line at the bottom, giving a total metope 
height of ca. 1.35/1.37 m. In other words, the metope was as high as those of the 
Parthenon (1.350m.). A similar or slightly smaller dimension might be assumed 
for the width. 

A circular bored hole running from front to back through the fascia (Pl. 71, b), 


*° In response to my inquiry whether it might be a late lewis hole, Miss Richter replies in the 
negative: “the marble is broken at the top round the hole, but enough is preserved to show that 
pencils (applied within the ends) would not converge”; in other words, it is not longer at the 
bottom. It is located above the neck of the warrior and so approximately at the middle of the piece 
as it now exists. 
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appearing in the stepped fracture at the right edge (its bottom 0.09 m. below the top 
of the fascia) ,"* would seem to have been a lifting hole for a rope, analogous to those 
found in pairs on the frieze slabs from Bassai and as single holes in the metopes from 
the Argive Heraion. The diameter of the hole is 0.026 m., comparable to those of 
0.016/0.024 m. from Bassai and of 0.025 m. from the Heraion. On the latter analogy 
and with this interpretation, the hole should have been at the center of gravity of the 
original metope; and the fact that it actually appears at the right of the extant 
figure suggests that we are concerned with a two-figured composition, our warrior 
and his missing opponent. The absence of the original left edge, however, prevents 
any exact calculation of the total width. 

The date of the sculpture, as previously noted, was thought by Amelung to be 
“very good decorative work of the fourth century”; Miss Richter also gives as her 
opinion “ early fourth century, but it might be ca. 400 z.c.” In order to attempt its 
identification, therefore, it is necessary to search for a large building of approximately 
this date. The clues being primarily the total metope height and that of the fascia, we 
may tabulate the dimensions of these features in a series of fairly large Greek build- 
ings of the fifth and fourth centuries, arranged in a sequence according to the heights 
of peristyle metopes: ” 


™ After mentioning the “ Diibelloch,” Amelung says: ‘“‘ Rechts davon ein treppenformiger 
Bruch; in dem zweiten Absatz eine runde Bahn von vorne nach hinten (kaum urspriinglich; zu 
welchem Zwecke sollte sie gediente haben ?).” 

% For these dimensions and those given in the following tables I have adopted my own 
measurements whenever possible ; those from Nemea are due to the kindness of the late B. H. Hill. 
The publications, moreover, are in certain respects confusing. Olympia porches 1.62 m. (Katterfeld, 
Gr. Metopenbilder, p. 89) omitting the fascia, but 1.60m. (Kahler, Gr. Metopenbild, p. 105) with 
the statement that the fascia cut on the poros backing block was 0.24 m. high; the latter is excessive, 
the higher fascia on the porch triglyph being only 0.195 m. according to Dorpfeld, the lower metope 
fascia only 0.165 m. as shown by the metope slots cut on the sides of the triglyphs. Selinous (Hera) 
peristyle and porch metope heights interchanged by Katterfeld (op. cit., p. 89). Paestum peristyle, 
Koldewey’s metope fascia height 0.22 m. (?) seems excessive. At Aigina the unknown height of 
the metope fascia of the porches must have been less than the measured triglyph fascia of 0.095 m. ; 
and if we adopt the ratio of 0.11: 0.086 = 1:0.80 m. appearing in the peristyle, the heights in the 
porches would have been 0.095:0.075 m. Omitted from the table because of absence of recorded 
fascia heights are Syracuse (Athena) 1.397 m.; Paestum (“ Poseidon’’) porches 0.863 m.; Akragas 
(“ Lacinia’”’) 1.098m.; Tegea (Athena) porches 0.993 m.; Stratos (Zeus) porches 0.844m. In 
the porches at Tegea, to be sure, the fascia height is published as 0.112 m.; while the ratio to the 
metope height would not be unreasonable (8.87: 1), the condition of the pieces seems to offer no 
justification for such a height (which is suspiciously like 0.114 m. measure in the peristyle), and it is 
greatly excessive with respect to the epistyle taenia of 0.083 m. (1:1.349m., see note 28), so that 
it was probably considerably less than 0.112m. Cn the other hand, in the Argive Heraion two 
or three sculptured metopes had fascia heights of only 0.085m. (Eichler, Jahresh., XIX/XX, 
1916/19, pp. 55-56 note 85); but these may have belonged to the inner porches, of which the 
metope heights are unknown. Completely unknown in both respects, and therefore likewise omitted 
from the table, are the dimensions at Himera and in the “ largest temple in the Peloponnesos”’ at 


Corinth. 
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Height of 
metope fascia ratio 
Olympia (Zeus) peristyle 1.740 m. 0.180 m. O67 e1 
s porches 1.750 m. 0.165 m. 10614 
Eleusis, portico of Philon P6029. 0.182 m. 8.90: 1 
Selinous (Hera) porches 1.61 m. 0.205 m. 78071 
Isthmia (Poseidon) peristyle 1.50+ m. 0.163 m. 9.20+: 1 
Segesta peristyle 1.447 m. 0.174 m. Sole 
Paestum (“ Poseidon”) peristyle 1.433 m. 0.22? m. 6.o1 31 
Delphi (Apollo) peristyle 1.405 m. 0.240 m. 5.85: 1 
Athens (Parthenon) peristyle 1.350 m. 0.141 m. 9 3/ eu 
Athens (Propylaia) central 1.165 m. 0.109 m. 10.69: 1 
Nemea (Zeus) peristyle LZ; Ot iSan: 10.02: 1 
. porches 0.88 m. 0.085 m. ROM 3) a | 
Akragas (“ Concord’’) porches 1.115:m, 0.158 m. 7.06541 
Tegea (Athena) peristyle 1.088 m. 0.114 m. O Daa 
Argive Heraion peristyle 1.06 m. 0.105 m. 10.1021 
Selinous (“A”) peristyle 1.051 m. 0.115 m. 9.14:1 
Stratos (Zeus) peristyle 0.946 m. 0.110 m. 8.60: 1 
Bassai (Apollo) peristyle 0.840 m. 0.100 m. 8.40:1 
id porches 0.800 m. 0.073 m. 10:962.1 
Athens (Ares) peristyle 0.838 m. 0.082 m. 102251 
Sounion (Poseidon) peristyle 0.829 m. 0.085 m. OF x1 
Athens (Hephaistos) peristyle 0.828 m. 0.0895 m. O25 51 
Athens (Propylaia) wings 0.821 m. 0.082 m. 10:01 
Aigina (Aphaia) peristyle 0.817 m. 0.086 m. O0E4 
is porches 0.82 m. ca. 0.075 m. 10.93: 1 


The ratios in these twenty-five examples vary from 5.85: 1 to 10.96: 1, averaging 
9.239: 1. Or if we eliminate the disproportionately heavy fascia at Delphi, as well 
as the uncertain heights at Isthmia and Paestum, the ratios would vary from 7.06: 1 
to 10.96: 1, averaging 9.519: 1. Possibly also we should disregard the inner porches 
at Bassai, since here it is a question of a group of mouldings rather than a fascia; if 
so, the ratios would vary from 7.06: 1 to 10.93: 1, averaging 9.355:1. Applying 
these three average ratios to the known height of the fascia of our metope, 0.143 m., 
the total height of the restored metope would be about 1.32m. (9.239), 1.34 m. 
(9.355), or 1.36 m. (9.519), in close agreement with the estimate of ca. 1.35/1.37 m. 
as obtained from the sculpture. Thus the total metope height and the fascia height 
would be proportioned to each other in accordance with normal practice. 

From this accumulation of evidence, approximate as it is, we may conclude that 
we are concerned with a sculptured metope as large as those of the Parthenon, and a 
few decades later in date. It is clear, however, that no known temple among the 
western colonies enters the question, whether because of date, dimensions, or absence 
of metope sculpture. The “largest temple in the Peloponnesos ” at Corinth, which I 
have assigned to the second half of the fifth century, restoring the metopes as 1.628 m. 
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wide but of unknown height (the epistyle being 1.751 m. high), is probably too early 
and in any case too large.** All the others on the Greek mainland noted above, like 
those in the west, would disagree as to date, dimensions, or absence of metope sculp- 
ture, with one exception. 

The latest addition to our list of large Greek temples, that of Poseidon at 
Isthmia,” offers at present the most favorable possibility of identification. This 
temple, as Broneer has shown, was erected at about the time of that at Olympia, in 
the second quarter of the fifth century, but was destroyed by fire in 394 B.c. (Xeno- 
phon, Hellenika, IV, v, 4) and thereupon almost completely reconstructed. The lower 
parts of the original walls and columns seem to have been utilizable; but the upper 
parts were largely replaced, as well as the eaves and raking simas,’* and possibly also 
the marble pedimental sculptures.** The original poros members were finished with 
the smooth chisel,” their replacements usually with the toothed chisel."* A corner 
triglyph found near and apparently belonging to the southwest corner, cut out of a 
column capital of the earlier smooth finish,”® shows that the height from the preserved 
bottom to the broken top was at least 1.50 m.; and the width of the peristyle triglyphs, 
apparently uniform in both periods, may be estimated as 0.904 m.” As at Tegea and 
Nemea, where the flank simas of 1.343/1.346 and 1.441/1.442 m., respectively, are 
only indirectly related to the flank column spacings of 3.585 and 3.746 m.,”* so also at 
Isthmia the flank simas of 1.41/1.43 m. were apparently indirectly related to axial 
spacings of ca. 4.447 m., twenty-two lion-head spacings to seven column spacings.” 


18 Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 104-115. 

14 Broneer, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 185-189; XXIV, 1955, pp. 111-117; the pagination of 
these two reports being different, references to them are made solely by page numbers. I am indebted 
to Oscar Broneer for permission to examine the pertinent pieces at Isthmia and thus to amplify some 
of the details in his preliminary report. 

15 Tbid., pp. 187-188, pls. 57, e-f, 58, a-b; pp. 115-116, pl. 45, a-e. 

SUG Ta Rises ore 818 oY 

™ Tbid., p. 114, pl. 44, b-c. 

18 Thid., p. 114, pl. 44, a, d. 

19 Tbid., p. 114, pl. 44, b, d. One is tempted to conclude that the triglyph belongs to the reno- 
vation, cut from an earlier capital ; but there is also the possibility, since the triglyph shows no traces 
of the toothed chisel, that it is of the earlier period and was cut from a superfluous capital. 

20 The surviving southwest corner triglyph yields 0.303 m. for the corner third, 0.600 m. for two 
thirds, both on the west and south faces; another piece, now lying at the west end, gives 0.303 m. 
for one third, 0.603 m. for two. Thus the average width of one third is uniformly 1/9 (2.712)=— 
0.3013 m., the total 0.904 m. Broneer gives 3 & 0.293 = 0.879 m. for the corner triglyph and 3 
0.305 = 0.915 m. for the other (op. cit., p. 114) ; but these seem to require the slight above-mentioned 
corrections, particularly as the south face of the corner triglyph actually measures 0.89 m. (exceeding 
0.879 m.) from the west face to the recessed joint surface for the endmost metope on the south flank. 

21 At Tegea, 3 & 3.585 =8 X 1.3445 = 10.755 m.; at Nemea, 5 X 3.746=—13 & 1441 = 
18.730 m. In the former, eight lion-headed spacings equal three column spacings, and in the latter 
thirteen lion-head spacings equal five column spacings. 

22 At Isthmia, 22 * 1.415 =7 X 4.447 = 31.130 m. Broneer gives the length of the flank simas 
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Thus the flank metopes would have been ca. 1/2 (4.447) —0.904 = 1.32 m. in width, 
or ca. 1.46 times the triglyph width. The crowning fascia of the triglyphs, as pre- 
served on a mended patch from the top of a triglyph, is 0.189 m. high; and a cutting 
at one side of this fragment, for the reception of a metope, shows that the metope 
fascia was 0.163 m. high, projecting 0.035 m. (Fig. 1, a). The edges of the triglyphs 
overlapped the metopes, to the extent of 0.014 m. (corner triglyph) to 0.11 m. (smaller 


0,189. 


0,138.f 
<| 0,060 


a. Peristyle b. Porches 


Fic. 1. Details of Epistyle and Frieze Mouldings at Isthmia. 


piece) ; despite the very considerable overlap in the latter, the difference of only 
0.014 m. between the measured width of 0.904 m. on the face of the corner triglyph 
and that of 0.89 m. farther back (so far behind the face that it cannot be explained as 
a metope slot) implies that in the peristyle, at least, we are concerned only with 


as 1.41 m. (op. cit., p. 115) and of single pan tiles as 0.715 m. (op. cit., p. 187), and estimates the 
flank column spacing as ca. 4.44 m. to fit the total plan (op. cit., p. 187 note 11). It may be observed 
that this Peloponnesian method of spacing the lion heads, as exemplified at Isthmia, Tegea, and 
Nemea (but not at Olympia, the Argive Heraion, or the antefix spacing at Bassai, which show 
Attic regularity), recurs in Sicily (at Syracuse and Himera) where it may be regarded as another 
instance of Peloponnesian influence. 

** Broneer (op. cit., p. 114) mentions this fragment, which is now in the Corinth Museum. 
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blank metopes overlapped by the edges of the triglyphs, not with sculptured metopes. 
The latter fact, and also the greater height of the metopes (more than 1.50 m. as 
opposed to ca. 1.35/1.37 m.) and of their fascias (0.163 m. as opposed to 0.143 m.), 
demonstrate that the metope in Rome could not have come from the peristyle at 
Isthmia. 

Two types of epistyle taenia fragments are preserved at Isthmia. One is repre- 
sented by a piece with a taenia 0.178 m. high and 0.060 m. in projection (Fig. 1, b), 
without traces of regulae or guttae so that it must have fitted between them.** The 
other type has a taenia only 0.138 m. high and likewise 0.06 m. in projection (Fig. 
1, a), with a regula 0.127 m. high and guttae 0.039 m. high and 0.058 m. in diameter, 
spaced about 0.17 m. on centers.” It might seem natural to infer that the larger 
taenia comes from the peristyle, the smaller from the inner porches; but such a 
generalization would not be a safe one, as shown by the following comparisons of 
outer and inner epistyle taenias (sequence according to ratios) : 


Peristyle Porches Ratio 
Bassai 0.066 m. 0.085 m. 1: 1.288 
Rhamnous 0.044 m. 0.056 m. Vale 73 
Aigina 0.081 m. 0.099 m. Ledones 
Olympia, Zeus 0.150 m. 0.170 m. Led 133 
Nemea 0.097 m. ca. 0.09 m. 1:0.928 
Tegea 0.097 m. 0.083 m. 1:0.856 
Athens, Parthenon 0.114 m. 0.076 m. 1: 0.667 


It is evident that in the three earlier Peloponnesian examples and also at Rhamnous 
the inner porches had greater taenia heights than in the peristyle; conversely, in the 
two later Peloponnesian examples and in the Parthenon the porch taenias are lower.” 
On these analogies, the ratio of 1: 0.775 resulting from attribution of the taenia of 
0.178 m. to the peristyle and that of 0.138 m. to the porches at Isthmia would seem 
very improbable, approaching the Ionic feeling of the Parthenon. Conversely, the 
ratio of 1: 1.290 resulting from the interchanged attributions would be completely 


*4 For this piece, now lying near the west end of the temple, Broneer gives 0.181 and 0.058 m., 
interpreting it as a metope fascia (op. cit., p. 114) ; but the projection is far too great for this purpose, 
and the height of the peristyle metope fascia was actually only 0.163 m. 

25 This fragment (now in the Corinth Museum) is mentioned by Broneer (op. cit., p. 114) with 
the implication that it belongs to the peristyle, and with heights of 0.132 and 0.129m. for the 
taenia and regula (the revised dimensions were kindly furnished by Broneer in a letter) and 0.04 and 
0.06 m. for the gutta height and diameter (the more detailed measurements in of. cit., p. 187). There 
are also other fragments of this taenia and regula. On two of them, the clear intervals between 
guttae seem to be 0.107/0.12m., permitting an estimate of (5 X 0.113)+(6 X 0.058)= 0.913 m., 
preferably (5 X 0.169) + 0.058 = 0.904 m. to fit the triglyph width. 

26 Possibly the higher moulding in the porches at Rhamnous was due, not to Peloponnesian 
influence, but to a desire to make the porch epistyle (necessarily of the same height as in the 
peristyle) seem smaller. 
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harmonious with the earlier Peloponnesian tradition. Corroborating this distinction, 
the thickness of the block with the higher taenia (0.178 m.) is 0.885 m. from the face 
of the taenia to the rear joint, 0.825 m. from the epistyle face; assuming that this was 
half of the epistyle soffit, the resulting dimension 1.65 m. would be too small for the 
peristyle column diameter of 1.86m. but would be quite satisfactory for the soffits 
above the smaller porch columns. On the other hand, the spacing of the guttae about 
0.17 m. on centers under the lower taenia (that of 0.138 m.) could fit the peristyle 
triglyphs 0.904 m. wide, but would be excessive for the presumably narrower triglyphs 
of the porches. Therefore we may conclude that the epistyle taenia 0.138 m. high 
belonged to the peristyle, that of 0.178 m. to the porches. 


Having acquired this distinction between the two epistyle taenia heights, we may 
now apply the additional observation that, in peristyles, the metope fascia height was 
always greater than the epistyle taenia height.*’ The ratio is exceptional in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi (1.846: 1), where the metope fascia is abnormally high; apart 
from this, it varied from 1.515: 1 down to 1.062: 1. Here we have further corrobora- 
tion of the attribution of the lower epistyle taenia (0.138m.) to the peristyle at 
Isthmia; for if the higher taenia (0.178 m.) had been assigned to the peristyle the 
resulting ratio (0.163: 0.178) would have been only 0.911: 1, the lower metope fascia 
contradicting normal practice. 


On the other hand, inner porches with heavier epistyle taenias always show the 
metope fascia as less than the epistyle taenia, the opposite relation to that obtaining 


*7 These external or peristyle ratios may be tabluated at follows: 


Epistyle taenia Metope fascia Ratio 
Delphi, Apollo 0.130 m. 0.240 m. 1: 1.846 
Bassai 0.066 m. 0.100 m. £2515 
Eleusis, portico of Philon 0:13) “mi: 0.182 m. 1: 1.400 
Paestum, “‘ Poseidon ” 0.163 m. O22. sn? 12352 
Sounion 0.068 m. 0.085 m. P1250 
Athens, Parthenon 0.114 m. 0.141 m. Let Z3n 
Athens, Propylaia central 0.0895 m. 0.109 m. Liei2rs 
Olympia, Zeus 0.150 m. 0.180 m. 121.200 
Nemea 0.097 m. 0.115 m. P1186 
Isthmia 0.138 m. 0.163 m. Lea tol 
Athens, Hephaisteion 0.076 m. 0.0895 m. 1: 1.178 
Tegea 0.097 m. 0.114 m. bolet75 
Argive Heraion 0.09 m. 0.105 m. 1¥ 15167 
Athens, Ares 0.072 m. 0.082 m. L139 
Athens, Propylaia wings 0.077 m. 0.082 m. T1065 
Aigina 0.081 m. 0.086 m. 1: 1.062 
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in the peristyle, the ratios ranging from 0.971: 1 down to 0.758: 1. In accordance 
with these limits, the porch metope fascia height at Isthmia should have been between 
0.971 * 0.178 =0.173 m. and 0.758 X 0.178 =0.134m., a bracket within which 
would fit the actually measured height of 0.143 m. on the marble metope in Rome. The 
resulting comparison between these heights at Isthmia would be as follows: 


peristyle porches ratios 
epistle taenia height 0.138 m. 0.178 m. 1: 1.290 
metope fascia height 0.163 m. 0.143 m.(Rome) —1:0.877 
ratio epistyle taenia: metope fascia 1:1.181 1: 0.803 


Thus it is evident that, while our sculptured metope in Rome could not be assigned 
to the peristyle at Isthmia, where the metopes were blank and more than 1.50 m. high, 
its size would not have been inappropriate for the inner porches. For here, although 
in the early fifth-century examples at Aigina and Olympia the porch metopes were 
approximately (probably intended to be identically) of the same height as those of 
the peristyle, in later temples they were generally lower (sculptured metopes marked 


by asterisks ) : 
Metope heights 


Peristyle Porches Ratio 
Olympia, Zeus 1.740 m. #1730 tid. 1: 1.006 
Aigina *0.817 mi: *0.62 th, 1: 1.004 
Bassai 0.840 m. *0.800 m. 1:0.952 
Selinous, Hera L/2 is 1k tis 1:0.936 
Tegea 1.088 m. *).993. ti. Preis 
Stratos 0.946 m. 0.844 m. 1:0.892 
Nemea L152 m. 0.88 m. 1: 0.764 
Paestum, ‘“‘ Poseidon ”’ 1.433 m. 0.863 m. 1:0.602 


The average ratio for the six later examples is 1:0.843 or, omitting the exceptional 
reduction at Paestum, 1: 0.891. At Isthmia, in view of the estimated metope width 
of 1.32 m. in the peristyle, the height could not have greatly exceeded the minimum of 
1.50 m. surviving on the corner triglyph; and it so happens that the average ratio 
of 1: 0.89 would agree with heights of 1.52/1.54 and 1.35/1.37 m., respectively, in 
the peristyle and porches at Isthmia. 

The presence of sculptured marble metopes over the pronaos and opisthodomos at 


28 The known inner porch ratios may be tabulated as follows: 


Epistyle taenia Metope fascia Ratio 
Olympia, Zeus 0.170 m. 0.165 m. 1:0.971 
Nemea ca. 0.09 m. 0.085 m. 1:0.944 
Bassai 0.085 m. 0.073 m. 1:0.859 
Aigina 0.099 m. ca, 0.075 m. 1:0.758 


A seeming contradiction occurs at Tegea, where the height of the metope fascia is published as 
0.112 m., so that the ratio would be 0.083: 0.112 = 1:1.349. But, as we have observed (note 12), 
this fascia height at Tegea seems to be purely conjectural and was probably much less. 
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Isthmia, in contrast to the blank external metopes, would be in accord with the 
Peloponnesian custom as exemplified at Olympia, Bassai, and Tegea, and also at 
distant Selinous—even though the temple at Aigina and the Argive Heraion, com- 
promising with Athenian influence, apparently had sculptured metopes both externally 
and above the porches. Furthermore, the use of lifting holes for ropes may be regarded 
as a characteristically Peloponnesian trait of the period toward 400 B.c., as at Bassai 
and in the Argive Heraion. 

Having applied all the tests for which the metope in Rome provides evidence, it 
remains to explain how a piece of a sculptured metope from Isthmia could have been 
found at a depth of 4 meters below the Via Cavour in Rome. With this provenance, 
it could hardly be included among the two categories of sculptures carried from Greece 
by early modern travelers or by more recent collectors. There remains the possibility 
that it was carried off in ancient times, as, for instance, during or after the spoliation 
of Corinth by Mummius in 146 B.c. As Broneer has pointed out, vital problems still 
remain to be solved in connection with the history of the temple at Isthmia, such as 
the discrepancy between the large size of the temple, of which the columns survived 
late enough to be employed by Justinian in the Isthmian fortress,” and the fact that 
Pausanias (II, 1, 7) describes the temple seen by him as “ not very large.”’ But this 
discrepancy is probably not to be taken too seriously, inasmuch as the comparisons 
made by Pausanias are sometimes inaccurate. Thus he says (VIII, 45, 5) that “ the 
present temple [at Tegea] far surpasses all other temples in the Peloponnesos both 
in size and style,” whereas we now know that Tegea, measuring only 19.19 x 
47.55 m. on the stylobate, ranked fifth in size, being exceeded by the temple of Apollo 
at Corinth (21.48 x 53.825 m.), by the temple at Isthmia (ca. 23.70 = 54:20 m.)” 
where Pausanias employed the enigmatic phrase previously quoted, and even more so 
at Olympia where Pausanias (V, 10, 3) gives the dimensions as 95 by 230 feet (ca. 
31.02 x 74.10 m., actually 27.68 x 64.12 m. on the stylobate, 30.20 x 66.64 _m. for 
the width on the euthynteria and 78.48 m. for the length including the east ramp), and 
finally at Corinth again where he says nothing of the size of the “largest temple 
in the Peloponnesos ” (ca. 29.51 x 73.70 m.)*" if indeed he alludes to the temple at all. 
We may, then, attribute his moderate estimate of the temple at Isthmia to an editorial 
lapse, admitting that the great temple was still standing in his time and much later. 
But the numerous traces of Roman rebuilding or at least embellishment (marble floor 
pavement and wall veneering, probably also interior columns)* suggest that it may 
have fallen into disrepair before the days of the Roman colony, and that perhaps it 
was even a partially looted ruin after the depredations by Mummius or during the 
following century of desolation, while the Isthmian games were continued under the 
supervision of Sikyon. 


*° Broneer, op. cit., pp. 184-188. °° [bid., p. 187 note 11 (Broneer’s tentative estimate). 
** Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 114. *? Broneeryop. cit., Pp. 116-1 17. 
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In connection with this suggestion of looting by Mummius, or possibly one of 
his successors, it is perhaps worth recalling the coincidence that a few weeks later 
than the discovery of the sculptured metope in Rome, and during work on the same 
sewer beneath the new Via Cavour, at the same depth of 4.50 m. and a little further 
southwest beneath the former Via del Sole (and so within the area of the Forum 
Pacis), on September 11, 1890, appeared a pedestal of a statue of Pythokles the 
pentathlete of Elis, with the signature of Polykleitos of Argos,* evidently the elder 
Polykleitos since Pythokles won a victory in 452 B.c. This discovery introduced fur- 
ther complications, inasmuch as the original pedestal of Eleusinian limestone at 
Olympia, seen by Pausanias (VI, 7, 10) and found in 1879, in itself contains foot 
cuttings for two successive but slightly differing bronze statues, though both with 
the right foot forward, and also two versions of the inscription, one a renewal appar- 
ently of the first century B.c. or A.p.°* The base in Rome demands a bronze statue 
with the left foot forward and apparently larger in size; the lettering is Greek but of 
Roman date, sometimes regarded as late as Hadrianic or even Antonine. Thus we 
are concerned with three inscriptions and three different statues, the base of one 
statue having actually been found in Rome, while a second but different statue was 
evidently carried off to Rome since it was replaced by a third version at Olympia. 
Unless we infer that the statue which stood on the Roman base had previously 
been set up at Elis, the home town of Pythokles, it seems necessary to conclude that 
he was twice victorious and therefore had two statues at Olympia, both by Polykleitos, 
both of these being carried off to Rome and at least one of them replaced at Olympia 
by a free version of the original. The date of this operation can be judged only by 
means of the lettering; but if we accept the first century B.c. as suggested for the 
replacement at Olympia (the inscription at Rome, seemingly later, being itself perhaps 
a renewal or copy), the two statues of Pythokles might possibly have been brought 
from Olympia in the same shipment that included the dozen sculptured metopes from 
Isthmia, for some Roman collection such as that in the neighboring gardens of Maece- 
nas. It may also be significant that the depredations by Mummius were most note- 
worthy at Corinth and Olympia. 

WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 
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83 Gatti, Not. Sc., 1891, pp. 285-286, and Bull. Com., XIX, 1891, pp. 280f., pl. X; Petersen, 
Rom. Mitt., VI, 1891, pp. 304-306; Colini, Bull. Com., LXV, 1937, pp. 19-20. 

84 Olympia, Ergebnisse V, no. 162-163; Loewy, Inschr. gr. Bildhauer, no, 91. For additional 
discussion see especially Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, pp. 471-475 (= Masterpieces, pp. 262-265) ; 
Frazer, Pausanias, IV, pp. 29-31; Studniczka, Jahresh., 1X, 1906, pp. 131-138; Loewy, Jahresh., X, 
1907, pp. 326-329; Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments, pp. 211-213; Moretti, “ Olympionikai,” Atti 
Acad. Lincei, Memorie, ser. 8, VIII, 1957, p. 100; Amandry, Charites, 1957, p. 77. Petersen’s 
effort to explain the different foot cuttings on the base in Rome as earlier than the inscription, and so 
as having no relation to a statue of Pythokles, seems improbable. 
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(PEATEs Z) 


N the autumn of 429 z.c., after suffering two defeats at the hands of Phormion, 
the Peloponnesian fleet retired to Lechaion. Before dispersing the crews for the 
winter, however, the commanders resolved to make a surprise attack upon Piraeus, 
then unguarded. Eight thousand men were marched overland to Nisaia, where forty 
triremes awaited them in drydocks. The men arrived by night and immediately 
embarked. But awed by Athenian naval prestige, thwarted by contrary winds, and 
disheartened by unseaworthy vessels, they abandoned the attempt on Piraeus. Instead 
they sailed to the promontory of Salamis which looks towards Megara. Here was an 
Athenian fort, Boudoron, where three ships were stationed in order to blockade the 
Megarian harbors. The Peloponnesians overpowered the fort and plundered the 
whole island. News of the attack was transmitted by beacon to Piraeus, and from 
there to Athens. At dawn, the Athenians, having recovered from their initial panic, 
launched a relief expedition. The Peloponnesians retreated to Nisaia before their 
coming, and withdrew to Corinth; the Athenian fleet sailed home. 

Such is the account given by Thucydides.* It is our sole primary narrative of the 
affair of Boudoron.* The date of the building of the fort is unknown. But it is 
generally agreed (see, e.g., F. M. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus, pp. 29-30) 
that this blockade was part of the concerted Athenian plan to reduce Megara to sub- 
mission, a plan which began with the Megarian decrees and continued with the in- 
vasion and wasting of the Megarid annually from 431 to 424 (Thucydides, II, 31, 
IV, 66).*° This would imply that the fort was erected at least as early as the beginning 


Note: Eugene Vanderpool suggested numerous improvements in both the form and the 
content of this paper. The author also profited from discussions with C. N. Edmonson. 

t Thucydides, II, 93-94. 

* The same event is narrated by Diodoros, XII, 49, 2-5, whose information is drawn through 
Ephoros from Thucydides (E. Schwartz, R.E., s.v. Ephoros, col. 6, lines 50-51; F. Jacoby, Frag. 
Gr. Hist., 11, C, 1926, p. 95). Thucydides again mentions Boudoron in III, 51, 2. Other passing 
references to Boudoron are Ephoros, Frag. 198 Jacoby (in Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. BovSwpov) ; 
Strabo, X, p. 446; Eustathius, Commentaru, Ed. Rom., p. 280, line 31, ad Il. II, 538; Scholia in 
Thucydidem, ad I, 93, 4, III, 51, 1. All these probably depend on Thucydides, directly or indirectly. 
It follows that the multiplicity of forms of the name, BovSopov, Bovdwpov, Bov8apov, Bov8dpiov, arises 
from corruptions. 

* The effect of this blockade is disputed. G. Busolt, Griechiche Geschichte, I11, 2, 1904, p. 923, 
says “ Infolge davon trat in Megara Verarmung und Hungersnot ein.” G. B. Grundy, Thucydides 
and the History of his Age, I, 1911, p. 340, says “ Doubtless blockade-running was easy in an age 
in which it was difficult to keep ships at sea for any prolonged period.” It seems likely that Boudoron 
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of the war ; perhaps it was one of the #povpia mentioned by Perikles in his appraisal of 
Athenian resources (Thucydides, II, 13, 6). Or perhaps it was one of the dvdaxat 
established by the Athenians after the first Peloponnesian invasion of Attica (Thucy- 
dides, II, 24, 1). 

How long the fort continued in use is not known. Diodoros’ assertion that the 
garrison was strengthened after the Peloponnesian attack (XII, 49, 5) is an assump- 
tion, either his own or that of Ephoros. Adcock’s statement that Boudoron was de- 
stroyed by the Peloponnesians in 429 (C.A.H., V, 1927, p. 210) is perhaps not 
justified by the sources. At any rate the Athenians held Minoa from 427 and Nisaia 
from 424 (Thucydides, IV, 69, 4). These would be (as Thucydides makes Nikias 
suggest, III, 51, 2) better posts than Boudoron for the surveillance of Megara. 
Perhaps the fort was abandoned at this time.‘ 

On the basis of the text of Thucydides topographers have discussed the site of 
Boudoron. Sir William Gell placed the fort on ‘‘a rocky point, opposite Aegina,” 
where he observed some traces of ancient habitation.’ Others, unsupported by ruins, 
prefer to locate it on the promontory of Kara, which terminates in Cape Petritis, south 
of the Bay of Salamis.° Yet others, without pointing to specific remains, designate 
the peninsula between the Bays of Tourkolimano and Salamis, which runs out to Cape 
Dabias (Nréumas) (Fig. 1).' 

But the favored candidate for the site of the fort has long been the northwestern 
promontory of Salamis, the peninsula upon which the convent of Panayia Phanero- 


also served the function of a lookout, to observe and to signal Athens if a fleet should begin to 
assemble in Megarian waters. 

* An inscription of about 250 B.c., which mentions the “ building of the walls which had 
collapsed in the island” (J.G., II’, 1225, lines 11-12), surely refers only to formal walls (perhaps of 
the capital—so taken by C. Horner, Quaestiones Salaminiae, Diss. Bern, 1901, p. 3), not to rubble 
walls. 

5 The Itinerary of Greece, 2nd ed., 1827, p. 303; according to S. H. Weber, Voyages and Travels 
in the Near East made during the XIX. Century, 1952, p. 33, this edition was a reprint of the first, 
1819. The remains seen by Gell were subsequently identified as “ Old Salamis” (Strabo, IX, p. 
393) ; see W. M. Leake, The Demi of Attica, 2nd ed., 1841, p. 169; Edward Dodwell, A Classical 
and Topographical Tour through Greece, 1819, 1, p. 576; and cf. A. Milchhoefer, Text to Curtius 
and Kaupert’s Karten von Attika, vii-viti, 1895, p. 36. 

°F, Bolte and G. Weicker, Ath. Mitt., XXIX, 1904, pp. 79-80; H. Kiepert, Formae orbis antiqut, 
1906, map XIV, and p. 5 of accompanying text; Bernard W. Henderson, The Great War between 
Athens and Sparta, 1927, map on page 135. 

7 Rhigas Pherraios, Xdpra ris ‘EAAdS0s ev  rrepiexovrar ai voor adris Kal pépos Tav eis Tv Etpaarny 
kal Mixpay ’Aoiay rodvaplOywv démouiav adt_s Vienna, 1797, inset map of Salamis; Leake, Demi’, 
pp. 173-174; A. D. Godley, Herodotus (Loeb Classical Library), 1924, IV, map at end. A. W. 
Gomme, 4 Historical Commentary on Thucydides, II, 1956, p. 240, on II, 94, 3, wrongly states 
that Bolte and Weicker place Boudoron here. There are on the highest summit of Restis (260.2 m.), 
at the foot of a modern surveyor’s rubble beacon, the foundations (ca. 0.50m. high) of a round 
tower, hitherto unnoticed, ca. 5m. in diameter; from this vantage point there is a superb view 
of the whole Megarian and western Attic coasts. 
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meni stands. The promontory is called today (as in Bursian’s time*) Perama, from 
the ferry which links it to the Megarid. The backbone of the peninsula is a ridge, 
locally called Rakhi Steno, running east and west; it rises from the sea at the west in a 
series of progressively higher rounded hills, culminating in a summit southeast of the 
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convent at a height of 146.1 meters, east of which the ridge gradually subsides. The 
arable land to the north is called Phaneromeni, that to the south Steno. 

Three hundred and fifty paces south of the ferry, at the western end of this 
ridge, Velsen had come upon the remains, four feet high, of a round tower ten paces 
in diameter, constructed of polygonal worked stones.’ This he identified as Boudoron. 


® Conrad Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, 1862, I, p. 365. 
* Arch. Anz. in Archdologische Zeitung, XIII, 1855, pp. 115 f.; compare his letter quoted by 
Wilhelm Vischer, Evinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland, 2nd ed., 1875, p. 221. J. Spratt’s 
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In addition, Velsen had found remains nearer the ferry, including a square tower; 
Bursian combined these and spoke of ‘‘ considerable remnants of an ancient fortifica- 
tion, walls with round and square towers.” ” 

Further east, on the summit of the hill south of the convent, on Sept. 29, 1805, 
Dodwell discovered “‘ traces and foundations of walls and towers of considerable 
strength and thickness, consisting of a mixture of small stones and large unhewn 
blocks.” ** In these he saw Boudoron. Here also Sir William Gell found “ the remains 
of a very ancient fortress, or city”’;’? these remains, though not claimed by Gell 
himself for Boudoron, were recognized as such by Cramer.*® 

Most subsequent scholars have treated Velsen’s and Dodwell’s forts as a single 
entity and identified it as Boudoron. Milchhoefer “* and Oberhummer * place this 
united fort by the ferry; Frazer ** and Béquignon ™ put it south of the convent. 

Today nothing remains of Velsen’s tower beyond its foundations at the top of the 
hill—the traces of a circle of stones, about eight meters in diameter. Some ten meters 
west-southwest are similar foundations of a second tower, slightly smaller; Velsen’s 
silence concerning it indicates that it was not standing in 1855. The foundations of 
both towers stand no higher than 0.10 m. anywhere; in many places they barely break 
the surface of the ground. These two towers are almost certainly not connected with 
Boudoron. As Bolte and Weicker pointed out (Ath. Mitt., XX1X, 1904, p. 80), they 
cominand no view whatever of the harbor of Megara. Furthermore, they are too 
small to serve as the land headquarters of 600 men; ** they provide no view to Piraeus 
as Boudoron must have done.** They probably antedate Boudoron by more than a 
century.” 


plan (Journal of the Geographical Society, VIII, 2, 1838, pp. 205 ff.; reproduced by Thomas Arnold 
(1874) with his note on Thucydides III, 51, and less clearly by E. H. Bunbury, s.v. Megara in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 1873, II, p. 315) shows “ Ant. Ruins”’ of two 
rectilinear buildings on the site of Velsen’s tower. H. G. Lolling, Ath. Mitt., V, 1880, opp. p. 10 
(map reproduced by J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 1898, II, p. 540, on Pausanias 
I, 44) adapted Spratt’s plan and affixed the name “ Budoron” to “ Ant. Ruins.” 

10 Geographie, I, p. 365. 

1 Tour, I, pp. 579 f.; almost verbatim in German, A. Prokesch von Osten, Denkwiirdigkeiten 
und Erinnerungen aus dem Orient, 1836, II, p. 359. 

12 Itinerary, p. 304; cf. also ibid., p. 15. 

18 J, A. Cramer, A Geographical and Historical Description of Ancient Greece, 1828, I, p. 367. 

14 Text to Karten, vii-viii, 1895, p. 35. 

15 R. E., s.v. Budoron, col. 992. 

16 Pausanias, 1898, II, pp. 479 f., on Pausanias, I, 35. 

17 Les Guides Bleus, Gréce, 1935, p. 148. 

18 The crew of a trireme was regularly 200 both in the 5th century (Herodotos, VIII, 17, VI, 
184; Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 5, 5-7) and in the 4th century (/.G., II’, 1615, b, lines 38-45, 56-63; 
c, lines 108-115; 1616, lines 10-17, 27-34, 59-66; 1618, a, lines 52-59). 

19 Fleusis, however, is visible from this point. 

20 The sketch of Tower 1 given by Velsen shows that the masonry was what R. L. Scranton 
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About 200 meters east of this first hill, halfway up the slope towards the second 
summit of the ridge, is a large field which was planted with peas in the spring of 1958. 
In the northwest part of this field is the corner of a walled enclosure. The remains 
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of the wall can be traced southward for about 30 meters before they lose themselves 
on the steeper bare rocky slopes of the hill south and west of the field. From this same 


cc 


calls Lesbian “ with a tendency towards horizontal courses” (Greek Walls, 1941, p. 35). It is 
rather similar to the “ Peisistratische Turmsockel”’ at Eleusis (illustrated by W. Wrede, Attische 
Mauern, 1933, pl. 13) which is dated in the 6th century. An early date for Tower 1 is proposed by 
Bolte and Weicker (Ath. Mitt., XXIX, 1904, p. 80): “ Jener Turm wird in dem Kampfen des VII. 
und VI. Jahrhunderts erbaut sein.” If so, it is barely possible that these towers date from Solon’s 
conquest of Salamis; Leake tentatively suggested (Demi*, p. 174, note 2) that Boudoron was the 
center at which Solon anchored on this occasion (this involves an emendation of the text of Plutarch, 
Solon, 9, 2, reading Nicaay instead of EtSoay, a conjecture in which Leake anticipated Sintenis, 
who is usually given credit for the emendation). Another possibility is that the towers are simply 
farm towers; see J. H. Young, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 122-146. 


BOUDORON, AN ATHENIAN FORT ON SALAMIS Bf 


corner the wall runs east for some 1500 meters; its whole east-west line is regularly 
about 20 meters north of the crest of the ridge, curving here and there as the ridge 
curves. At its highest point the wall sweeps around the top of the hill and runs south 
down the crest of a spur towards Tourkolimano,” passing just 15 meters west of a 
small cave called Spilaio Stenou. Traces of it fail some 120 meters north of the bay, 
where the cultivated land begins. Undeniably both end walls originally began at the 
sea, even though their lower reaches have been totally effaced (Fig. 2; Pl. 72, a, b). 

The best preserved section is on the slopes of the hill at the northeast corner of 
the circuit. This must have been the part seen by Dodwell in 1805. Here the outer 
face is in many cases undisturbed; it stands, roughly perpendicular, as high as 1.20 m. 
(Pl. 72, c, d). The inner face is nowhere clear; rather, the wall appears built up, 
ramp-like, from the rear to form an inclined terrace about 2 meters broad. 

In its lower stretches the wall is less well preserved; yet it is still sharply enough 
defined to serve for 550 meters as the boundary between cultivated pea-fields to the 
south and uncultivated pine-forests to the north. There is no trace of the towers 
mentioned by Dodwell, though there are in several places bare outcroppings of jagged 
rock beside the line of the wall, which to the casual observer might resemble a crumbled 
tower. The material of the wall is the hard gray limestone of which the ridge is 
composed. 

The wall is constructed of moderate sized unworked stones laid without mortar, 
a style which has been characterized as “ polygonal si l’on veut, mais négligé.” ** This 
type of construction is of necessity the same in any age, and ancient walls built in 
this manner bear a marked resemblance to modern enclosure walls (mandres).” 
Nevertheless there is no need to question the antiquity of our wall, and indeed it is 
known from literary sources that such walls were constructed in antiquity; for 
example, the Athenians on Koryphasion 
set their hands to this task and went to work; they had no iron tools for working stone, but picked 
up stones and put them together just as they happened to fit. And if mud were needed anywhere, 


having no hods, they carried it on their backs, which they bent so as to form a resting place for it, 
clasping their hands behind them that it might not fall off.?* 


Moreover, a large number of existing walls of this type are accepted as ancient,” 


21 This is the current popular name for the bay which appears in the Karten von Attika as 
“ Trupika Bucht ” and in the British Staff Map (1943) as “ Orm. Ay. Yeoryiou” (Fig. 1). 

225, Roux, b.C.., LX VIIL, 1954, .p. 45. 

2G. B. Grundy, J.H.S., XVIII, 1898, pp. 234-235; Scranton, Greek Walls, p. 16; Roux, 
B.C.H., LXXVITI, 1954.5. 45. 

24 Thucydides, IV, 4, 2; the translation is composite, depending chiefly on B. Jowett and 
C. F. Smith. Thucydides notes other walls of unworked stone: an old fort on Sphakteria, IV, 31, 2; 
‘the Athenian wall at Syracuse, VI, 66, 2. 

25 Scranton, Greck Walls, pp. 184-185, gives a list of “ Dry Rubble Walls,” but in it he includes 
“walls of blocks which do seem to have been worked to some extent, but which are poorly set, 
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for example, a fort between Chalkis and Eretria,”* the wall around the tower at 
Askra,”’ Kastro Korynou three kilometers south of Kavasala,”* a fort on Parnes above 
Menidi identified by some as Leipsydrion,” a wall around the signal tower behind the 
“Dema” wall,®? udv8pa ris ypatas at Marathon,” the acropolis above Kato Souli 
(“ Trikorythos ”),* the wall across Marathonian Kynosoura.” It is clear that a 
rural fortification would naturally be constructed of the field stones conveniently at 
hand. 

The site on Salamis fulfills all the conditions necessary to Boudoron. Most of 
the coast enclosed by the wall is forbidding and unusable for triremes, either being 
rocky or having a high bank just north of the shore. But there are two stretches, 200 
meters apart, which combine a sandy beach with a gradual slope inland; both are at 
the western end of the enclosure. Thus there is a good stretch of beach on which to 
draw up the three triremes of the post. 

From the summit (the highest point inside the wall), the view towards Megara 
is panoramic. The whole peninsula of Cape Teikhos and the islands of Makroniso 
(Troupika), Revitousa, Pakheia, and Pakhiaki are spread before one. The harbor 
itself is not visible; but it would be impossible for any vessel to enter or leave the 
harbor without being observed from here. 

From the same summit one has a clear view of the ancient acropolis of Eleusis. 
Eleusis was probably always one of the military capitals of Attica.“* Thucydides 
implies (II, 94, 1), however, that in 429 the fire signal was flashed directly to Piraeus; 
and Piraeus is not in the direct line of sight from within the fort. About 250 meters 
east of the corner of the wall is the highest point of the ridge; from this summit 
one looks east-southeast through the valley of northern Salamis towards Piraeus, 
which is visible just across Salamis strait. This summit is bleak and rocky with some 
bushes and a few trees; there are loose unworked stones scattered over it, but no 
evidence of a wall or signal tower. Still, a beacon erected here would clearly be 
visible from Piraeus. 


with no good joints” (p. 16). For this reason many of his walls are too formal in appearance for 
comparison with ours. 

6G. A. Papavasileiou, ’E¢. *Apy., 1903, pp. 131-134. 

*7 H. G, Lolling, Ath. Mitt., 1, 1876, p. 81; Roux, B.C.H., LX XVIII, 1954, pp. 45 ff. 

87. Sarris, “Apy. “Ed., 1927/8, pp. 112-119. 

*° Milchhoefer, text to Karten von Atttka, iii-vi, 1889, p. 49; vii-viii, 1895, p. 7. 

© 5. Dow, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 206; J. Ex Jones, L. MH. Sackett, ©. W. J) Blict sp -se4= 
ET 19S 7aps 7a: 

31 Lolling, Ath. Mitt., I, 1876, p. 81. 

*° Ibid.; Milchhoefer, text to Karten, iii-vi, 1889, p. 49. 

S21. Sa Tpaxtixa, 1935.0. 153, fig. 20. 

** Recognized as such in the fourth century, Demosthenes, De Corona, 38; but it had strong 
walls even from Peisistratid times. 
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These considerations account for the size of the fort; for, if the two towers at 
the west are too small, this wall is, if anything, too large. It was necessary to enclose 
both the trireme base at the west and the observation post 1000 meters east, as well 
as to control the ridge above the beach. Why the wall was not extended to enclose the 
summit which looks to Piraeus is not evident; perhaps it was thought that in the 
event of an attack upon the fort it would still be possible to light the beacon on 
the summit. 

Boudoron was roughly one-half hour’s rowing time for a trireme from the 
harbor of Megara. Presumably there was always at least one trireme on patrol 
just off Megara.” It is a tribute to the effectiveness of the trireme and to the reputa- 
tion of Athenian thalassocracy that three ships were able to intimidate the Me- 
garians; but two triremes stationed on the island of Atalante were deemed adequate 
to suppress the piracy of the Opuntian Locrians (Thucydides, II, 32, III, 89, 3). 

The existence of remains of more than one period has led to confusion in the 
identification of Boudoron. A careful study of Thucydides, however, leaves no doubt 
that the rubble fortification described above must, in fact, be Boudoron. It is within 
striking distance of Megara, encloses the only convenient beaches, secures the ridge 
itself, includes an excellent vantage point for observing the waters off Megara, and 
gives ready access to the summit from which signals could be sent directly to Piraeus.” 


WALLACE E. McLEop 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


8° The maximum speed of a trireme was seven or eight knots, as proved mathematically by 
W. L. Rodgers, Greek and Roman Naval Warfare, 1937, pp. 9, 45, and accepted by W. W. Tarn, 
Cl. Rev., LII, 1938, p. 76 (palinode of his earlier assertion that such calculations were impossible, 
Cl. Rev., XXIII, 1910, p. 184, note 1), and by Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, I, 1945, p. 20; 
ef. Livy, XLV, 41. 

From the east end of Pakheia Island, in front of Megara harbor, to the limekiln at the east end 
of Boudoron is ca. 6300 m.; from Pakheia to the westernmost good beach of Boudoron is ca. 6500 m. 
Allowing exempli gratia a maximum speed of 7 knots (12,973 meters per hour), the rowing time is 
29.1 to 30.1 minutes. 

86 Cf. Thucydides, IV, 23, 2; in the Athenian blockade of Sphakteria, two triremes circled the 
island in opposite directions. 

87 Tt was not until this article was in the hands of the editor that my attention was directed to 
Franz Georg Maier, Griechische Mauerbauinschriften, I, Heidelberg, 1959. On pages 108-110 a 
third candidate for Boudoron is described, with photographs and a plan. Near the shore at the 
ferry Maier has found traces of a wall which he interprets as enclosing an area at least 30 meters 
square ; he preémpts Velsen’s tower as observation post. But even so the location is not convenient 
either for spying on Megara or for communicating with Athens. In any event Maier’s building 
cannot be the wall which Dodwell saw above the monastery. 


ON EDICT Il] FROM CYRENE 


N the third edict of the famous Cyrenaic inscription most easily cited as Ehrenberg 
and Jones 311 or S.Z.G., IX, 8 Augustus says: 


el twes &k THS Kupyvaixys erapyn- 
57 as roderjae rereipyvrat, ToVTOUs AELTopyeiv Ovdey EAaT<ayoV eu pEpeL TO TOV 
‘EAAjvev odpate Kedevo, éxtos T°[. ]uTwv ois Kata vopov 7) Sdypa GvvKAn TOV 
TOL TOO TaTpOs pov emiKpipart 7) TOL ena. aveahopia byob adv TH. woAETHAL 
60 Sora: Kal rovrous adtovs, ois 4} aveeapopia dédorat, TovTwY TOY Tpa- 
yudrov eivar atedeis Gv TOTE Elyov dpéoKEe pol, Urép O€ TOV emLKTITwOV 


A \ / 
TOVTWV TeAEly TH yelvopmeva. 


It is easiest to begin, not with the real crux, but with that word in line 58 which 
others read as t[0]vrwv and I read from the photograph as 7’e[ . ]vrav. One space was 
left vacant when the engraver failed to cut a letter he had drawn. The next letter 
seems to be a vertical hasta, and then another letter has been lost before one reaches 
vtov. Surely the word is 7<o>e| o|¥rwv, not tL o|vrwv. 

The real crux lies in the words é€u pépes 76 TOV “EAAHVOV codpare of lines 57-58. 
Whereas earlier students of the document tried to interpret the word o@pare in the 
sense of a “ body of men and women,” Fernand De Visscher in his splendid com- 
mentary, Les édits d Auguste découverts a Cyréne, Louvain and Paris, 1940, Chapter 
IV, pointed out that this usage, even of the Latin word corpus, was late, and he sug- 
gested in its place a reference to munera corporalia. That is, he connected the word 
oopmare with the verb Aeroupyetv. Basically the interpretation advanced by De Visscher 
prevailed at once and became the starting point for a new question. Is the text com- 
plete as we have it or does it suffer from a short omission? 

De Visscher, who like his predecessors had assumed that the text was correct, 
first interpreted as one phrase the words 76 rdv ‘EAAjvav odpart, but Adolf Wilhelm, 
“Zu dem dritten der Edikte des Augustus aus Kyrene,” Wiener Anzeiger, LXXX, 
1943, pp. 2-10, could not accept the solution that Neroupyety . . . TO TOV “EAAjvav 
oopaTe meant heroupyetv Tas TH OdpaTe hecToupyias Tas TOY “EAAjvov. Wilhelm pro- 
posed to separate the words 7@ trav “EhAjvov from odpare and take them with the 
preceding phrase, éu pépe. The phrase éw pépe 76 rdv “EXAjvov would mean “ als 
Hellenen.” This interpretation was accepted by De Visscher * and has prevailed. But 
the word o@mari now stands all alone far from the verb it modifies, and it does not 
sound right all alone in its postponed position. Feeling it needed a qualification, 
Wilhelm emended <7@ éav7dv> compare. 


*“La dualité des droits de cité dans le monde romain, d’aprés une nouvelle interprétation de 
VEdit III d’Auguste, découvert 4 Cyréne,” Bull. de la Classe des Lettres et de Sciences Morales 
et Politiques de Académie Royale de Belgique, 5° sér., XXIII, 1947, pp. 50-59. 


ON EDICT III FROM CYRENE 325 


One comment by Wilhelm calls for special mention. On pp. 8-9 he writes as 
follows: 


Dass De Visscher mit der Deutung des Wortes cdpar: im Rechte ist, zeigt auch die anschlies- 
sende Bestimmung des dritten Ediktes: xa) roirovus abrovs, ols 9 avecopopia uod ody Ti ToAETHaL S€édorat, 
ToUTwY TOV mpaypatov elvat areXels, dv TOTE Eixov, dpeokeL por, txep Se Tov emiKTi}Twv TavTwV TeAEly TH yeLvopeva ; 
sie erganzt die erste Bestimmung tiber das Aeroupyeiv 76 oépar: durch eine zweite, iiber die Heran- 
ziechung des nach der Verleihung der dveodopia erworbenen Vermégens der mit dem rémischen 
Burgerrechte beschenkten Kyrenaier, also durch eine Bestimmung iiber ihr Aeroupyeiv trois ypymact. 


The distinction between what Wilhelm calls the first Bestimmung and what 
Wilhelm calls the second Bestimmung does not seem to me to be that between the 
case of personal liturgies and the case of financial liturgies. The Greek cities were 
not short of men to shoulder the routine decisions of public office; they were short of 
men to shoulder the financial burdens of public office. The personal services of Greeks 
with Roman citizenship were particularly valuable only in connection with the financial 
contribution. In both cases Augustus rules that Greeks with Roman citizenship must 
meet their financial obligations to the polis, because the second Bestimmung, intro- 
duced by éx76s tovovrwv ots, is nothing more than a special exception to a general rule. 
The Greeks with Roman citizenship were trying to evade local financial obligations by 
the false precedent of a few cases where exemption from local financial obligations 
had been specifically granted by Rome. Augustus denies that these few cases con- 
stituted a general rule or could be extended to property acquired later. 

Like Wilhelm I too feel that something has fallen out. I believe that the edict 
was not translated but actually drafted in Greek and that neither the emperor nor 
the imperial chancery would have worded it with odmare alone immediately after the 
unconnected words 76 “EAAjHvwv. This is not a question of elegance but of fundamental 
clarity. Yet the emendation 76 éavr@p fails, in my opinion, to produce the right sense. 
Linguistic parallels from the sphere of military service do not have full value, because 
Augustus is not speaking of service in any local militia. He is talking about dvewodopia. 
The emperor could not have risked a misunderstanding by mentioning the personal 
liturgy alone. Both the extant text and Wilhelm’s emended text leave out the 
main thing. 

Since the word avewwdopia implies first of all exemption from financial obligations, 
I submit that the extant text must be emended in line 58 to read <yprjact kal> cdpare 
or some variation of this formula. 

JAMES H. OLIVER 
Tue JoHns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 
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PLATE 58 


a. Stairway West of Room 6, 
from East. 


b. Rooms 10 and 12, from North. 
In Background, South Wall 
of Room 12. 


c. Plate by the “Donkey Master.” 
Scale 1:2. 
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PLATE 59 


ay ete et 


a. Glazed Wares from 13th Century Bothros. Scale 1:5. 


d. Byzantine Vessels with ‘Protogeometric’ Orna- 
ment. Scale 1:5. e. Bronze Mortar and Pestle. Scale 1:3. 
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PLATE °60 


a. 


Marble Votive Relief. 


b. Bronze-Factory Debris from Room 4: Moulds and 
Unfinished Buckle. Scale 1:2. 


Cs] 


c. Bronze-Factory Debris from Room 4: Mould 
and Crucible Fragments. Scale 1:2. 


re 


Scale 1:2. 


d. Bronze-Factory Debris from Room 4: Bronze Plates, Pins and Tools. 
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PLATE 61 


a. Area East of the Lechaion Road. Trench 1 in Second Room to South 
of Latrine, Trench 2 just to North of Latrine. 


b. Trench 2. Diagonal Terrace 
Wall with Base at — 3.30 m. 


c. Trench 1, East End showing Full Depth. d. Trench 2, East End showing Full Depth; Strati- 
fied Floor Levels in Lower Part of East Face. 
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PLATE 62 


b. Trench 1. Cobblestone Pavement and White Clay 
Floor at — 1.05 m. 


c. Area of Trenches 3 and 4, from South before 
excavating. 


e. Trench 4 after Partial Excavation. Late Neolithic f. Trench 4. Middle Neolithic Layer on Hardpan 
Pit in Northwest Corner (top center). over Much of Area. 


HENRY S. ROBINSON AND SAUL S. WEINBERG: EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1959 


a. Neolithic Gray Ware Sherds with Grooved and 
Incised Decoration. 


b. Late Neolithic Red or Brown Stroke-burnished 
Ware, Trench 1. 


e. Neolithic Figurines. Front and Back Views. 1-2, Trench 4; 3, Trench 1. 


g. Arrowheads of Flint (2) and Obsidian (1, 3-6). 
Middle Neolithic (2, 3) and Late Neolithic (1, 
4-6). 


f. Bone Implements. Late Neolithic (1-5) and 
possibly Middle Neolithic (6-7). 


HENRY S. ROBINSON AND SAUL S. WEINBERG: EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1959 


1 2 3 A 1 2 3 4 5 
a. Late Neolithic Scrapers of Flint (4) and Obsidian b. Blade Tools of Flint (1, 3, 4) and Obsidian (2, 
(1-3); 5). Late Neolithic (3), E.H.1 (1, 5) and E. H. 
He 4), 


1 2 3 4 
c. Obsidian Blades of E. H. I, Trench 2. 


d. Protocorinthian Fragments (1, 2) of one Vessel, 
Trench 1; Corinthian Sherd (3), Trench 3. 


e. Attic Black-figured Fragment, Well in f. Bronze and Iron Lamp and Protocorinthian 
Trench 1. Lid iz situ, Trench 1. 


g. Protocorinthian Lids found with Bronze and h. Bronze and Iron Lamp, Trench 1. 
Iron Lamp, Trench 1. 
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PLATE 65 


B3 
T. B. L. WEBSTER: GREEK DRAMATIC MONUMENTS FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA AND PNYX 
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PLATE 69 


f, Jar in Smear Ware. Lerna IV (E. H. III) h, ap Pattern, Lerna IV (E. H, 


JOHN L. Caskey: THE EARLY HELLADIC PERIOD IN THE ARGOLID 
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j. Large Jar. Lerna IV (E. H. Ut) (Water Color k. Jar with Pattern in Lustrous Paint. Lerna V 
by Piet de Jong) (M. H.) 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1959 
(PLateEs 73-80) 


N its program of exploration in the Athenian Agora the American School of 
Classical Studies devoted its principal effort in 1959 toward regularizing the eastern 
side of the excavated area." When property was being acquired for excavation in the 
1930’s the disposition of the ancient monuments was still for the most part obscure. 
On the completion of the major excavation it became apparent that some additional 
property would have to be acquired along the east side in order to permit the more 
complete clearance of the monuments and to facilitate maintenance. To this end six 
additional lots with as many 19th century houses were expropriated in the name of 
the Greek state: one behind the north end of the Stoa of Attalos, one at the extreme 
southeast corner of the Agora and four on the north slope of the Acropolis. Demo- 


* The resident staff comprised Eugene Vanderpool (Deputy Field Director), M. Alison Frantz, 
Virginia R. Grace, Mary Zelia Philippides, Maria Savvatianou, Lucy Talcott, Dorothy B. Thompson 
and John Travlos, together with the undersigned as Field Director. Eva Brann, Evelyn B. 
Harrison, Mabel Lang, Evelyn L. Smithson and Brian Sparkes spent shorter periods in Athens in 
pursuit of their studies of various groups of Agora material. Poly Pamel has continued in charge 
of the records. 

The excavation at the southeast corner of the Agora was supervised by Dorothy B. Thompson, 
that in the Eleusinion by Eugene Vanderpool; the account of the results in those areas is based 
largely on their field notes. The undersigned was responsible for the clearance behind the north 
end of the Stoa of Attalos and for the investigations in South Stoa II. 

The photographs for this article are by Alison Frantz. Most of the drawings are the work of 
John Travlos. Figure 1, however, is by Martin R. Jones; Figures 2 and 3 by Katrina Konsta, a 
student of architecture in the Polytechneion of Athens to whom we are much indebted for this and 
other voluntary assistance in the summer of 1959. The water color of the Ionic capital in Plate 
77, ¢ is by Piet de Jong. 

The present report deals with little but the field work of the past year; the majority of the 
staff, however, have been occupied with studies which will speak for themselves as they appear in the 
form of articles in Hesperia, as monographs in the Athenian Agora series or as booklets in the 
series of Agora picture books. The sculpture found in 1959 is dealt with in a separate article 
(below, pp. 369-392) by Evelyn B. Harrison. 

With the curtailment of field work the technical staff was reduced at the end of the season. 
Among those employees of many years’ standing with whom we have been compelled to part 
company are Miss Aziza Kokoni, George Zoumanides, Andreas Dimoulinis and Yanni Bakirzis. 
The skill and devotion of these persons have contributed greatly to the smooth and pleasant func- 
tioning of the organization and so to the efficient scholarly activity of both the regular members of 
the staff and of visiting scholars. Maria Savvatianou, after ten years of service as assistant to and 
collaborator with Virginia Grace in the study of ancient wine jars, now joins the staff of the 
National Museum in Athens. Our best wishes go with all these old friends in their new careers. 


Hesperia, XXIX, 4 
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lition having been effected by contract, the excavation of the areas was carried out in 
the months of February through August, 1959. Conservation and planting followed 
(Para) 

Although the immediate objective was utilitarian, the scientific results of the 
season’s field work were also gratifying. The clearance behind the north end of the 
Stoa of Attalos clarified the history of an important entry to the Agora. The removal 
of a salient at the southeast corner of the Agora exposed the best preserved section 
of the Panathenaic Way and brought to light two new buildings: a temple of the 
early Roman period which, pending its more secure identification, has been designated 
the Southeast Temple, and a large public building which must likewise remain for 
the present under a provisional designation: the Southeast Building. The season’s 
work in this area also permitted the completion of the clearance of a building which 
had previously been exposed in part and identified as the Mint (Argyrokopeion). On 
the north slope of the Acropolis the principal objective was the further clearance of 
the Eleusinion, the Sanctuary of Demeter in the City. Although the eastern end of 
the sanctuary still eludes us, the limits of the temenos to the west, north and south 
were clarified, the remains of a propylon, a colonnade and various monuments were 
exposed within the sanctuary, and useful new evidence was secured for dating the 
temple. 

Within the Agora proper some supplementary excavation was carried out in the 
lesser, southern square which had long been designated as the Commercial Agora and 
in the Hellenistic colonnade which bordered the south side of that square; the results 
of this work necessitate the re-consideration of several major problems of Agora 
topography. 

The program of conservation and landscaping was continued, and some addi- 
tional work was done on the installation of the Agora museum in the Stoa of Attalos. 


THE PANATHENAIC WAY ChiG, eee by 


The work of the past season brought to light a 50-meter stretch of massive stone 
paving which marked the Panathenaic Way at its exit from the southeast corner of 
the Agora. This section of the road was delimited to north and south by two cross 
streets, the one entering the Agora at the southwest corner of the Library of Pan- 
tainos, the other bordering the south side of the Agora. The paving proper was 
7 to 8 meters in width, but a gravelled verge on either side brought the total width of 
the thoroughfare up to about 10 meters. The surface water that flowed down the road 
from the south was conducted into a large rectangular catch basin at the west side of 
the paving and thence into the main drainage system of the Agora. 

The paving consisted of a single layer of re-used architectural blocks of poros, 
0.30 to 0.45 m. in thickness, fitted together with some care and in an irregular alter- 
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nation of headers and stretchers (Pl. 74, a). In the surface of the blocks are a number 
of sinkings ca. 0.15 m. square and ca. 0.10 m. deep; similar holes occur also in the 
stretch adjoining the Eleusinion (Fig. 3). The sinkings would seem to fall into an 
irregular line along either side of the roadway with holes at intervals of 4 to 5 meters 
from one another, the two lines being ca. 514 meters apart. This was conceivably 
provision for a system of light posts supporting ropes for the control of spectators on 
such special occasions as the Panathenaic procession. 

The surface of the paving is scarified by many wheel ruts as much as a foot 
(0.30 m.) in depth; pairs of ruts, when recognizable as such, are ca. 1.50 m. apart. 
The ruts indicate that most of the wheeled traffic coming from the north was diverted 
to east or west on the important cross road that skirted the south side of the Agora; 
above this point the ruts are few and shallow. 

The paving is much disturbed along the east side of the Southeast Temple. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the paving is later than the temple and that it was 
laid with some attention to that building. This is particularly clear from the line of 
a shallow trench which was cut in the surface of the paving to carry the water around 
the northeast corner of the temple; the corner of the temple foundation was itself 
rounded off to the same end. On the east side of the thoroughfare an irregular strip 
of gravel, 1.50 to 2.00 m. wide, exists between the paving and the front of the South- 
east Building. This would seem to imply that the paving is the earlier ; otherwise the 
paving would presumably have been fitted to the building. 


To either side of the main paving are traces of earlier and less systematic meas- 
ures to improve the road surface. Opposite the southeast corner of the Southeast 
Temple is a long narrow strip of paving made up of large poros blocks (stippled in 
the plan Fig. 1). Its surface is about a foot lower than that of the main paving, from 
which it differs also both in alignment and in gradient. The purpose of this strip was 
apparently to close a small gulley. 


On the east side of the roadway, opposite the tongue-shaped paving, is another, 
but less regular stretch of early paving made up of old architectural blocks of various 
material, shape and size bedded in gravel. Noteworthy among this re-used material 
is a series of three large cornice blocks of Pentelic marble (Fig. 2).? In each case 
there remains only the corona, which had been laboriously detached by means of a 
chiselled trench from the back part of the block; the back part, being more regular 
in shape, was presumably re-used elsewhere. The guttae on the soffit of the mutule 
have been completely worn away by traffic. One detached gutta from an architrave 
probably from the same building was found near by. With a mutule 0.7415 m. wide 
and a via of 0.165 m., the cornice blocks indicate an interaxial spacing of 3.626 m. 


* These blocks are not shown on the plan, Fig. 1; their position is just south of the title 
PORCH OF ANTONINE BUILDING. 
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for the building, which must therefore have been very close in scale to the central 
element of the Propylaia where the “ normal” spacing is 3.628 m. Since the blocks 
are also comparable with the corresponding members of the Propylaia in profile and 
in quality of workmanship, they provide evidence of a large, splendid and hitherto 
unattested building of the Periclean age. A mason’s mark, A=, roughly cut in one 
end of one of the blocks, must derive from some earlier re-use since masons’ marks 
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were not needed by the road builders, and the letter forms are too late for the time 
of the original construction. No building of scale and period appropriate to these 
cornice blocks is known in the area of the Agora. 

In the course of the road farther to the north, i.e. in front of the Library of 
Pantainos, are a few scattered paving blocks probably also earlier in date than the 
main paving; they were apparently set down in pits or soft spots in the gravel packing 
of the road. 
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Since the blocks of the principal paving were laid for the most part on dressed 
bedrock, little evidence is available for dating. Pottery gathered from several signifi- 
cant places would point, however, to a date within the first half of the 2nd century 
after Christ. This is about a century later than the date indicated for the paving 
higher up on the road where it borders the Eleusinion (cf. p. 336); but it is under- 
standable that the various sections of the road may have received attention at dif- 
ferent times. One might conjecture that the paving was done in preparation ror 
special celebrations of the Panathenaia such as that for which Herodes Atticus was 
responsible, probably in a.p. 142/3, when the procession was extraordinarily splendid.” 

The less regular earlier paving appears to date from the Ist century after Christ. 
Not all of it need be of one and the same time; but the truncated marble cornice blocks 
along the east edge were probably put in place early in the century. At certain points, 
where early deposits of road gravel had survived, the stratified sequence goes back 
at least into the 5th century B.c. At a point beneath the east edge of the Panathenaic 
Way a few meters to the north of the great poros aqueduct there came to light the 
remains of a small potter’s establishment which had been abandoned and covered over 
in the second half of the 7th century B.c. Its demolition was conceivably necessitated 
by some change in the line of the road which was undoubtedly subject to slight altera- 
tions until it came to be bordered by substantial buildings. A few meters higher up a 
well of the late Geometric period was discovered beneath the paving of the road. 

Beneath the east edge of the Panathenaic Way, at and to the north of its inter- 
section with the street bordering the south side of the Agora, the excavations brought 
to light a number of rectangular pits of various sizes roughly aligned with the Way. 
The little pottery recovered from the pits indicates that they were in use in the 4th 
century B.c. They presumably served the same purpose as more numerous cuttings 
of similar shape and date that had been found earlier to the east of the Panathenaic 
Way and opposite the Stoa of Attalos. In both cases it is tempting to believe that the 
cuttings were for wooden posts to support bleachers (ikria) for spectators at the 
festival. Such temporary arrangements were presumably rendered unnecessary by 
the construction of the Panathenaic Stadium begun by Lykourgos ca. 330 B.c. 

At a point just outside the southeast corner of the Agora the Panathenaic Way 
was crossed by the important and early east to west thoroughfare that skirted the 
south side of the Agora. In earlier seasons the course of this road had been well 
established to the west of the Panathenaic Way; * in 1959 its course was explored a 
distance of ca. 25 meters to the east of the Way. The stratification of the road metal 
indicates that in this stretch the road was already a much used thoroughfare as early 
at least as the 6th century B.c., and that it continued in use into the late 6th century 


* P. Graindor, Hérode Atticus et sa Famille, Cairo, 1930, pp. 65f. 
* Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 47-49. 
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after Christ. After the Dark Ages, beginning in the 10th century, its course was 
overlaid by a series of private houses which in turn gave way in late Byzantine times 
to the Church of Christ. The width of the ancient street varied from four to six 
meters; its surface was gravelled, not paved. 


In the southeast angle of the junction between the east to west road and the 
Panathenaic Way a small enclosure had been examined in 1958 (Figs. 1, 3).° The 
remains comprise a bedding block with a circular socket for the support of a central 
element, as also the foundations of a fence and of a stone wall by which in turn the 
central element had been enclosed. Two of the fence posts came to light in 1959; 
they are of marble with sockets in the sides for wooden rails and with indications of 
a marble crowning member. We must therefore restore a fence of much the same type 
as that around the Eponymous Heroes.° The establishment has been tentatively iden- 
tified as a sanctuary of Hekate, appropriately situated at an important crossroads, 
the guarding of which would have come within the province of the goddess. 

With the additional clearing of 1959 it becomes apparent that the little sanctuary 
must postdate the construction of the Southeast Building in the middle of the 2nd 
century after Christ, since one of the posts that supported its enclosing fence was set 
down into the top of the foundation for the (unfinished) south pier of a gateway to 
the south of that building. One of the fence posts was found in a hollow of the 
Panathenaic Way in a context of the 3rd century after Christ. At that time the 
fence would seem to have become inadequate to protect the sanctuary against the rising 
ground level; it was therefore pulled down and replaced by a wall. This presumably 
occurred before the Herulian sack of A.p. 267. The establishment was respected by 
those who erected the Late Roman Fortification Wall in the latter part of the 3rd 
century, but it was finally abandoned at some time in the 4th century. 

In the southwest angle of the junction between the Panathenaic Way and the 
east to west street bordering the south side of the Agora there have survived some 
tenuous remains of houses and shops that were in continuous use from the 4th century 
B.c. until the Herulian sack of A.p. 267. That some at least of these buildings were 
occupied by sculptors is proven by the presence in their clay floors of shallow depres- 
sions full of sludge from the polishing of marble. Similar evidence had long ago 
attested the activity of sculptors in a suite of rooms in the Library of Pantainos.’ 
These shops will have been the source of the unfinished marble sculptures so many of 
which have been recovered from the adjacent stretch of the Late Roman Fortification. 


5 Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 95 f. 
6 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 137-139. 
7 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 394-398; XVIII, 1949, p. 269. 
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THE ELEUSINION 


The excavations of 1938 to the east of the Panathenaic Way and well up on 
the north slope of the Acropolis had brought to light the remains of a small temple of 
the late archaic period together with the western part of its peribolos. A number of 
inscriptions recording dedications to Demeter and Kore were found in the area, as 
also several deposits of kernoi, the characteristic vessels used in the cult of the god- 
desses. This evidence at once suggested an identification with the Eleusinion, 1. e. the 
city sanctuary of the Eleusinian goddesses. The situation also corresponded in a satis- 
factory way with the indications in the principal literary references to that sanctuary.” 

The additional exploration carried out in 1959 has exposed more of the sanctuary, 
though its eastern part is still overlaid by modern houses (Fig. 3). The plan of both 
temple and peribolos is now clearer ; so too is their history. The discovery of additional 
inscribed dedications to the goddesses and of kernoi has now put the identification of 
the sanctuary beyond all reasonable doubt. Pausanias, in his brief reference to the 
sanctuary (I, 14, 1-4), mentions two temples, one of Demeter and Kore, the other of 
Triptolemos. As yet only a single temple-like building has appeared, but this, in view 
of its dominant location within the sanctuary, may be recognized as the major temple, 
viz. that of the goddesses. The temple of Triptolemos presumably stood in the still 
unexcavated eastern part of the sanctuary. 

The temple stood in the northwest angle of the sanctuary on a spur of the hillside, 
and its situation was given still greater prominence by the massive terracing of the 
site toward the north. On the west the sanctuary bordered the Panathenaic Way. The 
angular space between the sanctuary and the important east to west road to the north 
would seem to have been occupied during the Greek period by a small open-air sanctu- 
ary now attested by one round and two rectangular bases in its eastern part. In the 
early Roman period the front part of this space was overlaid by a 4-roomed structure, 
perhaps a shop building, that faced on the Panathenaic Way. On the south, at least 
from the Ist century after Christ, the sanctuary was skirted by another east to west 
street. Since Philostratos in his account of the course of the Panathenaic Ship 
observes that the vessel rounded the Eleusinion, we may hypothesize a road also 
around its east end.° 

Parts of the original enclosure wall remain on the west, south and north sides 
(in black on the plan, Fig. 3). The exact line is as yet somewhat uncertain at the 
northwest angle, as also in the southward return to the east of the temple. The wall 
was well built of Acropolis limestone with polygonal jointing and with a thickness of 


* Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207-212; IX, 1940, p. 268; XVIII, 1949, pp. 134f. For the 
literary and epigraphic testimonia cf. R. E. Wycherley, Athenian Agora, III, Testimonia, pp. 74-85, 
nos. 191-228. 


* Vitae Sophistarum, II, 1, 7. 
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ca. 0.90m. (3 feet) where free-standing. There is an indication of an entrance 
through the south wall near its west end (to the left of the word TERRACE on the 
plan, Bia 3). 

At a later period, probably within the 4th century B.c., the terrace around the 
northwest corner of the temple was reinforced by great masses of masonry built of 
re-used poros blocks. Steps set against the outer face of the western wall toward 
its north end now provided seats or standing room for those watching the Panathenaic 
Procession. To the same period (4th century B.c.) may also be assigned a small and 
simple propylon set in the west wall near the southwest corner of the sanctuary. It 
measured overall 4.10 x 5.90 m. and apparently consisted of two side walls forming 
a little vestibule both inside and outside the door ; there were no columns.”° 

The Stoa along the south side of the sanctuary represents an extention made in 
the early Roman period. The colonnade proper lay entirely outside the original limits 
of the sanctuary, the south wall of which was demolished to permit the levelling of 
a terrace in front of the Stoa. The width of the building proper, from the face of its 
back wall to the face of its bottom step, was 7.40 m. and the column spacing was 3.00 m. 
A length of 25.40 m. has been exposed, but the foundations continue eastward beyond 
the limits of the excavation. An alcove at the west end appears to be a slightly later 
addition. No elements from the superstructure of the Stoa have yet been recognized. 
The building technique (dry-stone masonry in the foundations for the colonnade, 
limited use of mortar in the back wall, dovetailed wooden clamps) points to a date in 
the Ist century after Christ. It is significant that the lowest layers of road gravel to 
accumulate in the east to west street that was laid out to the south of the Stoa pre- 
sumably soon after its construction are also of that period, while the ceramic evidence 
for the laying of the massive paving of the Panathenaic Way in the stretch adjacent 
to the sanctuary implies a date in the second quarter of the Ist century after Christ. 
These various operations may therefore have been carried out at about one and the 
same time. 

Of the temple proper there remains much of the foundations for the east, west and 
north sides, a single block in the line of the south side (Pl. 74, b). In plan the building 
was a long rectangle with its major axis north and south; at foundation level it measured 
11.00 x 17.70 m. An interior cross wall divided a large southern room from a narrow 
north room which may have served as an adyton. During construction a change of 
plan had occurred whereby the width was increased from an original 8.60 m. by the 
addition of a massive supplementary foundation 2.40 m. wide along the east side. 
There is nothing to indicate the use of columns anywhere in the building.* Nor is 


*° These alterations in the sanctuary are perhaps recorded in J.G., II®, 1672 of 329/8 B.c. which 
mentions, mter alia, the piling of earth and the making of an entrance porch in the Eleusinion. Cf. 
Athenian Agora, III, no. 215. 


“ The restored plans shown in J. Travlos, HWoAco8opixy) "E€éAéts tév *AGqvav, Athens, 1960, p. 67, 
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there any sure indication of an entrance; it may have been in either the south or the 
east side, more probably in the east. 

The material of the temple foundations is hard limestone, gray or cream-colored 
in the earlier parts, reddish brown in the eastern addition. The coursing is regular, 
and the vertical joints are strictly vertical, but the horizontal jointing tends to the 
polygonal. Around the north end of the building, where the ground level was low when 
construction started, the outer face of the foundation is neatly stippled even though 
it was eventually to be buried deep below the finished grade. No clamps or dowels 
are in evidence in the surviving parts. The workmanship throughout is of a high order. 

The most telling evidence for the date of the temple is provided by the pottery 
from the layers of filling that were built up around the north end of the building 
as the foundations rose. This material runs down into the opening years of the 5th 
century B.c. No significant difference is apparent between the pottery associated 
with the earlier construction and with the later; fragments of the same vase occurred, 
in fact, in both contexts. It is clear, therefore, that the change of plan does not signify 
any great lapse of time; the difference in stone between the two parts may well have 
occurred in one quarry. 

The ceramic evidence from the construction filling of the temple is reinforced 
by that from the earlier buildings on the site, now represented by tenuous remains of 
light stone walls. The pottery from the floors of these buildings, as also from an 
associated well near the northeast corner of the temple, runs down to the end of the 
6th century. The purely domestic character of this pottery indicates that the earlier 
structures were houses. 

Pending the more thorough study of the evidence, the date of the temple may be 
put tentatively in the neighborhood of 490 B.c., with the possibility of a slightly later 
but scarcely an earlier date. Such a date accords satisfactorily with the conclusion 
arrived at by Miss Jeffery regarding the regulations for sacrifices at the Eleusinion. 
These rules were inscribed, boustrophedon, on two marble blocks, most of the frag- 
ments of which were found in or near the Sanctuary between the years 1936 and 
1939." The epigraphic evidence indicates a date between 510 and 480 B.c. for the 
inscriptions; the presumption is that the regulations were posted in this monumental 
form at the time of the construction of the temple or soon thereafter. 

After an intensive study of the sacral inscriptions Miss Jeffery was inclined to 
believe that the blocks on which they were engraved had formed parts of one, or, more 
likely, of two altars.* A foundation suitable in size, shape and location for an altar 


fig. 33, B must be modified in the light of the recent exploration. On the other hand, the plan of 
the Athenian buiiding as restored on the basis of the new evidence is strikingly similar to the plan 
of the “ Solonian ” Telesterion at Eleusis as restored by J. Travlos, ’Apy. "E¢., 1950-1951, pp. 3, 13. 
121. H. Jeffery, “‘ The Boustrophedon Sacral Inscriptions from the Agora,” Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, pp. 86-111. 
OD, Cir. PD 1 
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has come to light to the east of the temple at an interval of ca. 3 meters. It measures 
1.10 x 2.70m. The material of its underpinning is reddish brown limestone identical 
with that used in the later part of the temple foundations and probably to be recog- 
nized as surplus or discarded blocks from the main construction. 

Although the existing temple cannot, as we have seen, antedate the 5th century 
B.c., and although no trace of an earlier temple has been recognized in the part of the 
sanctuary thus far exposed, the possibility of an earlier open-air sanctuary must be 
admitted. Perhaps relevant in this connection is a massive retaining wall that was 
disturbed by the south end of the temple, as also a concentration of primitive figurines 
and small bowls, perhaps votive in character, that occurred in pre-temple levels to 
the east of the temple. 

The number of inscribed bases found in the area shows that the sanctuary was 
once richly adorned with monuments. Few of their foundations, however, have sur- 
vived the disintegration of the terraces around the northern part of the temple and 
the disturbances caused by post-classical house builders in the southern part of the 
sanctuary. Only one such foundation need be mentioned in this report. It is a long 
narrow rectangle in plan, measuring ca. 2 x 15 m., lying to the east of the temple 
with an orientation closer to that of the pre-temple retaining wall than to the temple 
itself. Only the subterranean parts remain, massive construction of soft, cream- 
colored poros. The ceramic evidence points to a date in the second half of the 5th 
century B.c. We have as yet no clue to what stood here, though the dimensions and 
position imply something of major importance. 

Among the inscriptions found in 1959 in the area of the sanctuary ten have 
special relevance to the Eleusinion. Among them are five more fragments of the 
“ Attic Stelai”? on which was recorded the sale of the confiscated property of Alki- 
biades and the others accused of mutilating the herms and parodying the mysteries 
of Demeter ; one of the new fragments bears the name of Alkibiades himself and lists, 
iter alia, a number of his slaves (PI. 80, b).“* The Attic stelai are known to have 
stood in the Eleusinion. Mention may also be made of another fragment of a large 
opisthographic stele of the 4th century B.c. of which the first piece had been found 
in 1957; the text has to do with the Overseers of the Mysteries of Demeter and 
Persephone.” One of the new inscriptions (I 6909) occurs on a small altar, another 
(I 6896) on a statue base. The remaining two (I 6915, I 6921) are parts of docu- 
ments concerned with the administration of the sanctuary. 


4 W.K. Pritchett, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 225-299; XXV, 1956, pp. 178-328; D. A. Amyx, 
XXVII, 1958, pp. 163-310. 
**1 6794. Cf. Athenian Agora, III, p. 225; Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 157. 
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The temple was set down in the northeast corner of the large area previously 
occupied by the Mint (Figs. 1, 4; Pl. 75, a). It faced slightly west of north, and, 
since the ground slopes gently down toward the northwest, the building must have 
dominated the vista as one approached on the Panathenaic Way. This was especially 
true in the early years of its existence; later the temple was forced to share this 
advantageous site with the Nymphaeum which was thrust in, with very little room to 
spare, between the temple and the thoroughfare that led up to the south from the 
terrace of the East Stoa. 

Although the area of the temple had been greatly disturbed in late Roman, 
Byzantine and Turkish times, enough of the foundation survives to give the plan: a 
broad cella with a large statue base near its middle and a porch facing north 
(Pl. 75,a). The overall length of the building was 20.60 m.; its width across the 
pronaos 12.20 m., across the cella 11.20m. The cella measured inside ca. 12.50 x 
9.56 m. No trace of an altar has been observed. 

The walls of the cella were three feet (ca. 0.90 m.) thick. They rested on shallow 
irregular beddings without special foundations. The surviving lower parts of the 
walls consist of miscellaneous re-used blocks of poros set in gray lime mortar of poor 
quality. A little wall stucco survives on the inside of the southwest corner of the 
cella; it was painted dark blue with a spattering of bright red dots, but this original 
plaster had been overlaid at some later date with a second coat of inferior quality, 
white in color. 

In the rear corners of the cella there remain small patches of an original floor 
of clay. In the front part of the cella are a number of miscellaneous bedding blocks 
which undoubtedly supported a marble floor in this part of the building; the cuttings 
in the tops of the bedding blocks indicate the use of large rectangular slabs, fragments 
of which may be recognized among the material recovered from the near-by tower of 
the Late Roman Fortification. A similar marble floor may be hypothesized for the 
pronaos, although deep disturbances in this part of the building have obliterated all 
trace of the flooring. 

Much of the cella was occupied by the large pedestal that stood on axis somewhat 
back of the middle (Fig. 1; Pl. 75, a, A). The dressed bedding for the pedestal 
measures 4.40 x 6.70 m. In this bedding still stands a remnant of the core of rough 
masonry built up of re-used blocks of poros and conglomerate. Nothing remains of 
the facing. Behind and adjacent to this foundation, and likewise on the axis of the 
cella, is a smaller rectangular foundation of uncertain purpose, measuring 1.15 x 
150.1. 

Two fragments of a colossal statue of Pentelic marble were found at the level of 
the late Roman period, one just to the north and one just to the west of the main 
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pedestal. They are undoubtedly parts of a cult statue, a peplos-clad standing female 
figure somewhat over twice life size. The left foot of the figure had been found at 
the same level just to the west of the temple in an earlier season. Those who stripped 
the temple of its building blocks had presumably been baffled by the sheer bulk and 
unwieldy shape of the huge torso; later vandals knocked off protruding parts until 
little was left but shapeless chunks. For a more detailed discussion of the statue see 
below, pp. 371-373. 

The porch of the temple, though undoubtedly contemporary with the cella, is 
strikingly different in the nature of its foundations. These were made throughout of 
re-used conglomerate blocks laid in a trench cut deep down into bedrock. Across the 
front the foundation is 1.70 m. thick, on back and sides 1.50 m. The greater solidity 
of these foundations suggests that the walls of the porch were constructed of squared 
blocks. 

Nothing of the porch remains in place above the level of the lowest foundations. 
One would expect, however, to find some of its material in the near-by Late Roman 
Fortification, the builders of which were in the habit of incorporating the blocks of 
ancient buildings into their new construction with a minimum of transportation. 
Among the many diverse re-used blocks that were incorporated in the tower some ten 
feet to the northeast of the temple are a number of Doric members that may well 
derive from the temple. All of them had already been used at least twice before their 
incorporation in the fortifications. 

The most characteristic part of this group of re-used material is a series of Doric 
columns of which eighteen drums and two capitals are still extant (Pl. 75, b, B).” 
A difference of ca. 0.02 m. in the lower diameters indicates that the group comprised 
both normal and corner columns, the normal measuring 0.983 m. and the corner 
1.004 m., i. e. just a little smaller than the corresponding members in the Temple of 
Hephaistos (1.018 and 1.036m.). The workmanship is of late Periclean quality, 
save in the fluting which had been only begun at top and bottom by the original builders 
and completed in an inferior style by the re-users. The material is a bluish white 
marble of fine crystal and a laminated structure that has resulted in several of the 
drums breaking transversely. Associated with the columns by identity of material 
and workmanship is a series of wall blocks. 

One of the two surviving column capitals from this series was found, not in the 
Late Roman Fortification, but imbedded in the gravelly packing of the Panathenaic 
Way at a point about six meters north of the temple. Since the top of the capital had 
been heavily worn by traffic in this position before the Herulian sack of A.p. 267, we 
must suppose that the 5th century Doric members had been employed in their inter- 


16 Cf, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 331, fig. 18 for a restored drawing of one of these columns. Four 
of the column drums appear in the Late Roman Fortification in fig. 17 on p. 330. 
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mediate period somewhere in this vicinity; apparently the builders of this inter- 
mediate period were able to draw on a larger stock of old material than they needed 
and so were able to dispense with the one capital. The only building in the vicinity 
suitable for the columns in their intermediate use is the temple; the employment of a 
set of fine ancient columns and wall blocks in the front of that building would in fact 
account very satisfactorily for the striking disparity between the foundations of porch 
and cella. 

An anta capital (A 2989) was found in the same tower of the Late Roman Forti- 
fication. Its design shows that it derives from a prostyle facade. The capital is 
congruent in scale with the Doric columns, and its hawksbeak moulding has a 5th 
century profile; but the material is Pentelic, different from the marble of the columns 
and wall blocks, and the workmanship is patently of the Roman period. This will have 
been a supplement added by the temple builders. 

In addition to the closely related members described above, the tower of the Late 
Roman Fortification yielded a miscellany of other Doric members: architraves and 
architrave backers, triglyphs, metopes, cornice and sima blocks, and a marble tym- 
panum block. Though made originally for several ancient buildings, some of these 
members were in all probability re-used in the temple. 

It may never be possible to unravel the whole of this tangled skein of architectural 
history, but the origin of at least the set of four Doric columns and related wall blocks 
can be established. The very characteristic marble of these members is that of the 
Laurion region in southeastern Attica, familiar from the ancient buildings of Sounion 
and of Thorikos. The source can be fixed more precisely as a sanctuary of Demeter 
in the plain below the theater at Thorikos. Partially uncovered and examined in 1754, 
1812 and 1893, the building is again buried, but its condition and its architectural 
details are recorded in The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, published by the Society 
of Dilettanti, London, 1817, Ch. IX, pp. 57-59, Pls. 1-3. The building was peripteral 
with 7 x 14 columns, of which the entire row across the short northeast end was found 
missing by the early explorers. Missing too were the walls of the cella. Steps and 
columns had been left unfinished, the fluting merely started at top and bottom; the 
building program here, as at Rhamnous, had presumably been interrupted by the 
Peloponnesian War. The correspondence between the re-used members in the Late 
Roman Fortification in the Agora and the temple at Thorikos is so close in respect 
of material, dimensions and conditions as to leave no doubt of their relationship.” 


*7T am deeply indebted to Professor W. B. Dinsmoor for making detailed measurements of 
the columns from the Late Roman Fortification and comparing them with the columns of the temple 
in Thorikos as known from the publications. Professor Eugene Vanderpool has drawn my attention 
to a photograph in the files of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens showing the building 
as it was after the partial excavation conducted by Stais in 1893 (IIpaxruxd, 1893, pp. 16f.). On 


Thorikos see further J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 410, V, pp. 525 f.; W. Wrede, Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. Thorikos (1937). 
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Thorikos was described as desolate by Pomponios Mela writing in the lst 
century after Christ (II, 46), nor was it even mentioned by Pausanias in the following 
century. It is not surprising, therefore, that when some urgent need for a new 
temple arose in Athens the material for its facade should have been salvaged from 
Thorikos and conveyed, no doubt by water, to Athens. Nor would it be strange if one 
or more of the original cult statues should have been brought along with the archi- 
tectural members to be set up again in the new temple, conceivably in the company of 
some newly deified member of the imperial family. 

As to the date of the temple in the Agora the evidence is very slender, consisting 
as it does of little beyond a few handfuls of pottery gathered from significant places 
around the foundations. Such as it is, and on the basis of a preliminary study, this 
evidence indicates a date in the Ist century after Christ. It is to be hoped that further 
study will lead to greater precision. 


MINT (ARGYROKOPEION) 


As observed above, the Southeast Temple was set down in part of the area once 
occupied by the building tentatively identified as the Mint (Argyrokopeion; Fig. 1; 
Pl. 75, a, B).** The whole area of the earlier building has now been cleared, but 
not enough study has yet been devoted to its tenuous remains to justify more than 
the most tentative conclusions. 

The overall dimensions of the building are its most certain feature: 27.30 m. 
north to south and 37.80 m. east to west. The northeast corner would appear to have 
been bevelled from the beginning to conform with the line of the Panathenaic Way. 
The enclosed area was divided between roofed rooms and unroofed courtyard. The 
east branch of the Great Drain of the Agora passed from south to north beneath the 
building, in much of its course apparently under a courtyard. 

Having surrendered the northeast part of its area to the temple in the Ist century 
after Christ, the old establishment was still further truncated by the insertion of the 
Nymphaeum (PI. 75, a, C) in its northwestern quarter, probably in the Antonine 
period. 

The little evidence produced by the recent excavations tends to confirm for the 
original building a date toward the end of the 5th century B.c. 

The identification of the building as the Mint was originally suggested by the 
discovery of a number of blanks for the making of bronze coins. The excavation of 
1959 yielded eight more such blanks, all imbedded in the ancient floor in one of the 
rooms of the southwest block. It may also be of some significance in this connection 
that even after the construction of the Southeast Temple in the lst century after Christ 


18 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 45-48. 
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metal working in the area is attested by the remains of several small furnaces in the 
extreme southeast corner of the early building. This activity continued, or was 
resumed, even after the Herulian sack of a.p. 267, but there is nothing to show 
whether the activity was of a public or private nature. 


SOUTHEAST BUILDING 


This large building bordered the east side of the Panathenaic Way opposite the 
Southeast Temple (Figs. 1, 4). Only its porch lies within the present limits of the 
excavation. This porch, of the Ionic order, filled the interval of 49.50 m. between the 
narrow street that bordered the Library of Pantainos on the south and the east to 
west road that skirted the south side of the Agora. A monumental archway would 
seem to have been planned for the southern road; this is implied by the fact that the 
foundations of the colonnade were carried some 10.90 m. south beyond the southwest 
corner of the porch, thus crossing the road. But the construction of the arch or gate- 
way appears not to have been carried above ground level, for the wheel ruts in the 
line of the road have cut deep into the top of the foundations. The width of the porch, 
ca. 5.80 m., is given by a remnant of its back wall at the extreme north end. There 
were 14 columns set 2.76 m. center to center with a short length of wall near the middle 
of the building where the level of the stylobate steps up abruptly from north to south. 

The porch of the newly found building was continuous with that of the Library of 
Pantainos, the two of them providing a long stretch of covered sidewalk. Since the 
terrain slopes up at a gradient of ca. 1:10 from north to south, transverse steps were 
necessary at the north and south ends of the porch of the library, at both ends and 
at the middle of the porch of the newly found building. 

An entrance led from the Panathenaic Way through the porch at a point where 
the level of the road coincided with the level of the floor of the porch; this point fell 
a little to the north of center. The entrance, three bays wide, was not marked by any 
projection in the line of the front, for that would have interfered with traffic on 
the busy thoroughfare; it was distinguished rather by the use of a marble stylobate 
instead of the normal poros, and by the omission of square pedestals beneath its 
columns. 

The steps and foundations of the porch are preserved throughout their length 
beneath the outer face of the Late Roman Fortification. The three poros steps, 0.28 m. 
high, rest on a foundation of re-used poros blocks which in turn is supported by a 
concrete footing made with crumbly mortar, yellowish in color. The stylobate in the 
width of the entrance is of Hymettian marble; only the places for the columns were 
carefully dressed, the intervening spaces being left quite rough. A stairway of 
Hymettian marble led up from the Panathenaic Way to the narrow street between 
the Southeast Building and the Library (Pl. 75, b, A). 
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Most of the fagade of the porch was incorporated in the Late Roman Fortification 
(Pl. 76, a). The stylobate was cleared to receive the outer face of the fortification 
wall simply by tipping backwards the square pedestals that had carried the columns; 
eight of these pedestals were found at the proper intervals in the core of the wall. 
The architrave-frieze and wall blocks were incorporated in the faces of the fortifica- 
tion wall; the column shafts, round bases and capitals, as also the cornice blocks, were 
thrown into the core. 

The pedestals for the columns are of Hymettian marble, 0.80 m. high, 0.70 m. 
to the side on top, 0.72 m. at the bottom, with simple mouldings top and bottom. They 
are finished at the most only on three sides, the backs being quite rough. Traces on 
the sides of the pedestals of the northern section show that steps rose between them. 
On top of the square piers rested circular bases of Attic type and of Pentelic marble. 
These in turn carried the monolithic, unfluted shafts of Hymettian marble with a lower 
diameter of 0.53 m., an upper of 0.47 m., and an average height of 3.82m. The 
Ionic capitals, of which two were found, were roughly carved of Pentelic marble. 

Architrave and frieze were cut from Pentelic marble in one piece with a height 
of 0.52 m., length of 2.76m. The architrave has three fasciae; the frieze is marked 
by an S profile. On several blocks the mouldings on one side, presumably the inner, 
were only roughly cut. The cornice blocks, of Pentelic marble and 1.70 m. long, were 
also roughly finished, some of the lions’ heads being left in the boss. A number of 
fragmentary terracotta antefixes bearing simple palmette designs were found along 
with the marbles of the porch; they presumably derive from the building. 

Numerous “ doodles ” had been scratched in the shafts of the columns while they 
were still standing (Fig. 5). The most frequent motif is a simple radiate sundial; 
but there are also sketches of human faces, a lion hunt and a bull fight. Only a single 
personal name has been observed, Agathopous, in striking contrast to the prominence 
of names among the well known scribblings on the walls of ancient gymnasia. It is 
doubtful whether in this case the graffiti have any special relevance to the building; 
they are presumably the work of casual idlers who also left their mark on the marble 
work of the Library of Pantainos. 

The stylobate of the entrance way was higher by the height of the square 
pedestals, i. e. 0.80 m., than the stylobate in the north part of the porch. To the south 
of the entrance the level was stepped up a further 1.85 m. How this difference in 
level was treated in the entablature is not yet clear. The uniformity in lower diameter 
between the columns of the entrance way and those of the rest of the porch makes 
it unlikely that a pediment was used in the line of the colonnade above the entrance, 
nor have any elements of such a pediment been found. 

The foundations for the stairway in the east to west road between the Southeast 
Building and the Library of Pantainos abut against, and so must be later than, the 
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foundations of the Library. Since the foundations for the stairway are an integral 
part of the structure of the porch of the Southeast Building, it follows that the 
Southeast Building is also later than the Library which is dated by its dedicatory 
inscription in or very close to the year A.p. 100.*° Since the main paving of the 
Panathenaic Way seems not to have been laid with respect to the Southeast Building, 
the building may be regarded as later than the paving, and the paving, as we have 
seen above, was put down at some time in the first half of the 2nd century after 
Christ. The similarity between the antefixes from the Southeast Building and those 
from the Odeion in its second period would argue for approximate contemporaneity ; 
the tiles of the Odeion are dated by their stamps to a time close around A.p. 150.” 
The little pottery to be associated with the foundation of the porch is close to that of 
Robinson’s Group H of the mid 2nd century.** A date near the middle of the century 
would thus seem appropriate for the Southeast Building. 

Until such time as the excavation is continued farther to the east, we can scarcely 
hope to know more about the plan or purpose of the Southeast Building. The existence 
of a well defined entrance near the middle of the porch would seem to imply, however, 
that there was some important element behind the porch. We may suppose that the 
design of the building resembled in a general way that of the Library of Pantainos 
which comprised a series of rooms around a central court. Whatever the primary 
purpose of the building may have been, its architect was clearly concerned also with 
the relation between this building and the Panathenaic Way. The long porch, con- 
tinuous with that of the neighboring building to the north, is a modest but interesting 
Athenian example of the colonnading of streets which was so popular in the 2nd 
century, especially in the eastern provinces. And the generous provision of steps 
along the front of the colonnade was no doubt intended for the convenience of spec- 
tators at such pageants as the Panathenaic procession.” 


HYDRAULIC INSTALLATIONS 


The exploration of the road that skirted the south side of the Agora exposed at 
two more points the round terracotta water pipe of the late archaic period that had 


19 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 331; Suppl. VIII, p. 269. 

20 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 126. 

21H. S. Robinson, Athenian Agora, V, Pottery of the Roman Period, Princeton, 1959, pp. 46-49. 

22 As to the identification of the building, it would be well to bear in mind that an arcuated 
lintel with an inscription (J.G., II’, 3391) recording the dedication of the Agoranomion by the 
Council of Five Hundred to the Emperor Antoninus Pius in the period a.p. 140-145 was found near 
the Gateway of Athena along with two other inscriptions regarding the Agoranomoi (J.G., II’, 
3238, 3602). I.G., 12, 3391 is commonly referred to a building south of the Tower of the Winds, 
but that structure already has an appropriate inscription (Judeich, Topographie’, p. 374; Athenian 
Agora, III, p. 190). 
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already been identified as the feed pipe of the Southeast Fountain House (Fig. De 
The newly examined section runs almost due east and west beneath the south side of 
the ancient street. Its course has been followed to a distance of 25 meters to the east 
of the Panathenaic Way, but no further evidence has been secured for its date, nor 
for its ultimate source. 

After about a century of use the terracotta pipeline was replaced by an under- 
ground stone aqueduct that ran roughly parallel to its predecessor, a little farther to 
the north but still beneath the ancient east to west road. The course of this conduit 
also was pursued a little farther to the east in 1959, again to a point about 25 m. 
beyond the Panathenaic Way. No less than three branch lines consisting of small 
terracotta channels have been found issuing from the north side of the aqueduct, one 
at the west and one at the east side of the Panathenaic Way and one still farther to 
the east. A limited amount of pottery recovered from significant points along the 
main aqueduct points to a date in the very late 5th century or the beginning of the 
4th, a trifle later perhaps than the date previously proposed. 

For the later history of the stone aqueduct it may be noted that its channel was 
blocked by the foundations of the Southeast Building which were laid down about 
the middle of the 2nd century after Christ. By this time the function of the old 
classical aqueduct would appear to have been taken over by another aqueduct that 
entered the area at a higher level and descended along the west side of the Pana- 
thenaic Way to supply the newly built Nymphaeum as well as the Southeast and 
Southwest Fountain Houses.” 

The excavations of 1959 failed to reveal the northward continuation of this later 
aqueduct. Its line of concrete piers, which presumably carried arches, breaks off 
abruptly at the south side of the east to west road. No trace of the aqueduct has been 
observed between this point and the Nymphaeum. The explanation may be that in 
this stretch the water channel was carried on piers and arches built of cut-stone 
masonry, the blocks of which could well have been entirely removed by the builders 
of the Late Roman Fortification and other late structures in the area. 

More rewarding was the exploration of the upper course of the aqueduct. Coming 
from the southeast beneath the road that flanked the south side of the Eleusinion, the 
channel passed under the paving of the Panathenaic Way to reach a settling basin 
from which one stream continued in a westward direction, the other in a northern 
(Fig. 3). To the south of the Eleusinion the channel was set deep down in the rock; 
its walls were lined and its top was vaulted with brick. The clear width inside was 
0.60 m., height 1.20m. No evidence for the dating of this aqueduct was secured in 
1959, but the close correspondence in size and construction between the channel to 


*® Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 29-35; XXV, 1956, pp. 49-52; XXVIII, 1959, p. 96. 
** Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 52-54; XXV, 1956, pp. 52 £.; XXVIII, 1959, p. 96. 
* ibid. pp. 97.6. 
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the south of the Eleusinion and parts of the Hadrianic water system previously ob- 
served elsewhere in Athens encourages the belief that we have to do with a part of 
that system.” 

The part of the aqueduct that bordered the Panathenaic Way was dismantled 
after the Herulian sack of A. p. 267 but was rebuilt in a less substantial form in the 
4th or 5th century. Its line can now be traced above the southwest corner of the al- 
ready ruinous Southeast Temple to a point at the south side of the Nymphaeum 
(Fig. 1). By this time the Nymphaeum must have been as ruinous as the Southeast 
Temple; we may suppose that the water channel continued in a northwesterly direction 
to supply the needs of the Gymnasium that occupied the mid part of the ancient Agora 
in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

To the east of the Southeast Temple, between the temple and the pavement of 
the Panathenaic Way, is a settling basin measuring internally 1.45 x 1.60 m. (Fig. 1). 
Only the lowest part of the basin remains. It was perhaps fed by a channel carried 
on the rubble foundation that approaches the basin from the south on a line parallel 
to the wall of the temple. The scale of the settling basin implies an installation of 
some consequence, but neither the source nor the destination of the water is as yet 
certain. Similarity in construction and dimensions between this settling basin and the 
one belonging to the 2nd century system opposite the Eleusinion (above, p. 348) 
may be taken to indicate some connection. 

In the 5th and 6th centuries a water mill was established in the area of the pronaos 
of the Southeast Temple which was then long since forgotten (Fig. 1). The pit for 
the mill wheel measured internally 0.80 m. x 6.40 m. Some slight vestiges of the mill 
room were observed to the west of the pit. The water was brought from the southeast 
in an aqueduct of which a small remnant survived above the east foundation of the 
Southeast Temple. The source of the water seems not to have been the late version of 
the aqueduct that bordered the Panathenaic Way but rather another aqueduct that 
came from the east, crossing the Late Roman Fortification at a point to the east of 
the south end of the Southeast Temple; a short length of the underpinning for this 
aqueduct is shown on Figure 1 a little to the south of the end of the inscription 
PORCH OF ANTONINE BUILDING. Having turned the wheel in the ruins of 
the temple the water was carried northward to drive another mill that came to light 
in 1930 some 50 meters farther north.” Beyond this point the precious water was 
carried once more northward in an arched aqueduct that implies the existence of a 
third mill beyond the present limits of the excavation. 


26 Judeich, Topographie’, pp. 203 f. The water system begun by Hadrian was completed under 


his successor in A.D. 140. 
27 A. W. Parsons, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 70-90. 
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LATE ROMAN FORTIFICATION AND RE-USED 
ARCHITECTURAL MEMBERS 


The fortification wall of the late 3rd century, the so-called ‘‘ Valerian Wall,” was 
explored thoroughly for a distance of some 65 m. over the full width of the Southeast 
Building and the streets that bordered it to the north and south. 

Here, as elsewhere, the wall consisted of inner and outer faces carefully con- 
structed of re-used architectural members. The space between was filled with a 
tumbled mass of ancient column drums, broken blocks, sculpture and other material 
that did not lend itself readily to incorporation in a close-jointed wall; the interstices 
were normally filled with earth, occasionally with a crumbly lime mortar (PI. 76, a). 
At irregular intervals headers were allowed to project from the faces of the wall 
into the core to hold the mass together. The outer face of the wall was here planted 
firmly on the front foundations of the Southeast Building from which the super- 
structure had been stripped; the inner face was carried down to bedrock. Particular 
care was taken in the choice of material and in the construction of the outer or field 
face of the wall; long series of blocks drawn from the same courses of earlier buildings 
permitted tight jointing and a more monumental appearance (Pl. 75, a, E). The total 
thickness of the wall in this stretch was ca. 3.40 m. 

The gap between the Library of Pantainos and the Southeast Building was 
covered by the builders of the Late Roman Fortification with a rectangular tower 
measuring 7.20 x 8.80m. (Fig. 1; Pl. 75, b). With a view to the more thorough 
examination of the earlier buildings much of this tower was demolished in the summer 
of 1959, only enough being left to enable the visitor to grasp the outline of the tower. 
The rich variety of architectural members and of sculpture that had been incorporated 
in the tower and in the immediately adjacent curtain wall was observed already in the 
original excavation of 1933.* At that time a large female statue was extracted from 
the outer wall of the tower,” a series of Doric columns was noted,*® and an inscribed 
Ionic architrave block was exposed.** A pair of marble ceiling beams, with inter- 
beam blocks and many fragments of the coffered marble slabs from the same ceiling, 
were found in 1933 and 1939; they have since been attributed to the Temple of Ares.” 

The material recovered from the tower in 1959 was equally varied and valuable. 
Reference has already been made above to the set of Doric columns and other Doric 
members which would seem to have been re-used in the Southeast Temple (Pl. 75, 


*8 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 329-334, figs. 16-21. 

*° Tbid., pp. 384-387, figs. 11-14. 

8° Tbid., pp. 329 f., fig. 18. 

* [bid., pp. 58-60, nos. 21 f. 

** L. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, p. 45, XXI, 28, 29; W. B. 
Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 39-42; M. H. McAllister, Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 38-43. 
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b, B). Another large statue of a female figure came out this season, S 1882, for 
which see below, pp. 373-376; the statue had been deliberately broken into many pieces 
which were used for chinking the interstices between the blocks in the south and 
the west walls of the tower. Among numerous other sculptures, for the most part very 
fragmentary, may be noted a piece from the forepart of a large human foot; this 
fragment joins with a set of toes (S 1220) found in 1946 among the ruins of the 
Odeion of Agrippa and attributed tentatively to a statue of Dionysos seen by Pau- 
sanias in that building.” From the tower comes also an unfinished and fragmentary 
replica of the Apollo Lykeios similar in type to the statuette in Dresden (S 2127). 

Another link with the Temple of Ares was provided this season through the dis- 
covery in the tower of a small fragment from a marble wall block bearing a mason’s 
mark of the sort so characteristic of that building (A 2894) .* 

Late archaic architecture is well represented among the finds from the tower. 
Two tympanum blocks of granular brown sandstone stuccoed on the outer face come 
from opposite ends of a small building (A 3012). Numerous fragments were found 
of sima blocks of island marble, a horizontal series with straight profile (A 2992) and 
a raking series with a shallow cavetto profile (A 2993). Since both are of the same 
material and workmanship and have exactly the same height, they may well come from 
the same building. The horizontal member, 0.573 m. in width, has a slender tubular 
water spout. The interest attaching to this discovery is heightened by the fact that 
fragments of identical water spouts were found long ago beneath the floor of the 
Annex erected in the early Roman period behind the Stoa of Zeus, while units of both 
the raking and horizontal simas were incorporated in the walls of a drain that served 
the Odeion of Agrippa; * other fragments have been picked up in disturbed contexts 
at other widely separated points in the excavations. The late fortification wall yielded 
also a series of Doric cornice blocks of island marble crowned with a hawksbeak which, 
being comparable with the simas both in workmanship and dimensions, may well derive 
from the same building (A 2990, 2991). The identification of the once splendid 
building represented by these marbles still remains a tantalizing mystery. 

The underpinning for the south wall of the tower comprised the elements of a 
series of Ionic columns (Figs. 6, 7; Pls. 75, b, C, 76, b, 77). There remain twelve 
drums constituting three complete shafts, one base, and two capitals. The drums 
and capitals had suffered only minor chipping, but the base, like the large statue 
mentioned above, had been deliberately reduced to small fragments to be used in 
chinking the interstices among the drums. The relationship among the members can 
be recovered with certainty from a set of mason’s marks carefully engraved in 
inconspicuous places (Fig. 6). The joints were lettered continuously through the 


83 Pausanias I, 14, 1; Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 79f. 
34 Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 47-54. 
85 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 97 f., fig. 2. 
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series of columns, starting at the top of one, running to its base and resuming at the 
top of the next. The joint between the capital and the top of the shaft in the first 
column was designated A, and an A was incised on both the member above and that 


| CAPITAL | 
> 


SHAFT 


“| | sO), o> ae [te N | 4 | 
Jelo MIM Ziz {xz >]> 


BASE 


Fic. 6. Mason’s Marks on Tonic Columns. 


below the joint; the next joint was marked B and so on. The choice of this system of 
lettering suggests that the number of columns was limited; a fourth could have been 
included without straining the alphabet, but not a fifth. The number four is suggested 
also by the fact that two of the columns are uniform in height with one another but 
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0.80 m. shorter than the third; it is likely, though not of course certain, that there 
were two short and two tall columns in the original set. The columns throughout 
are carved from Pentelic marble of choice quality. 


mn 
1979 


Fic. 7. Base Profile of Ionic Column (A 2891, 2892). Scale 1:4. 


All parts of the Ionic columns are fresh and show little trace of weathering. This 
fact, combined with the free use of painted rather than carved ornament on the 
capitals, implies an interior use. The difference in height among the columns was 
presumably intended to take up a difference in floor level within the building. It is to 
be noted that all three shafts are uniform in upper diameter. 

The one preserved base, which belongs to one of the shorter columns, measures 
0.34 m. in height, the shorter shafts 5.18m., the taller shaft 5.98 m., the capitals 
0.35 m. The total height of the shorter columns was thus 5.87 m., of the taller 6.67 m. 
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The lower diameter of the shorter column is 0.824 im., of the taller 0.854 m.; the upper 
diameter is uniformly 0.68 m. Both sets of columns have stocky proportions, the 
height of the shorter pair being 7.12 lower diameters, of the taller 7.81. The pro- 
portions of the taller were thus almost identical with those of Athena Nike (A382 Lado 
the stoutest hitherto known of Attic Ionic columns from buildings of the 5th century. 

In the one column that has been re-assembled (PI. 77, a) it has been possible to 
measure the entasis. The outward curvature from the straight line in the side of the 
shaft reaches a maximum of 0.003 m. at a height of 1.55 m. This results in a curve 
more delicate even than those in the north porch of the Erechtheion and in the Ionic 
columns of the Propylaia which are credited with the slightest entasis among columns 
hitherto known.” 

The base is cut from two pieces of marble (Fig. 7). The profile of the lower 
comprises a scotia between two tori, the upper torus being much smaller than the lower. 
The upper member is a disk with horizontal fluting. There is no cutting for an 
empolion in the top of this base, nor in the bottom of the related shaft; the other 
two shafts, however, one short and one long, have each a cutting in the bottom. 

The shafts were built up each of four drums with empolia between (Pls. 76, b, 
77, a). The flutes number twenty rather than the normal twenty-four. In one of 
the columns, that which has been re-erected, deep vertical slots were cut in the bottom 
of the flutes: two diametrically opposite one another in the second drum from the 
bottom; two in the third drum also diametrically opposite; four in the top drum set 
at intervals of 90° from one another. These cuttings resemble those normally em- 
ployed for the fastening of grilles in the pronaos or opisthodomos of a temple. In 
the newly found column, however, they could scarcely have served this purpose; 
apart from the absence of corresponding cuttings in the other columns of the series, 
the cuttings in the various drums do not align with one another nor with the capital. 

The two surviving capitals both come from the shorter columns.*’ On each capital 


°° W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, London, 1950, pp. 168 f. 
*7 The major dimensions of A 2972 are as follows: 


Overall slengthiec, tistt::. it aernatn bate oneee eae 1.240 m. 
Coverall yin core, «scatters. ticieav oregano ae ites age 0.794 m. 
Width betwees.daces.of volutes: ....34 060. ose sens 0.714 m 
CV Gral TOI Get crs taut )9' we oe vets nk een eee 0.458 m. 
Eleignit or central part: + ca. 0 ty oa eee 0.350 m. 
Interval between eyes, center to center........... 0.804 m. 
Welt Of OMI Co arc. es 25 o aan ere ee eee 0.370 m. 
Diameter of resting sutiace a ee 0.680 m. 
Eybacuss MEN SCs. oman <2 adeeeren ee 0.936 m. 

AW LELCE 8. 0. A a ei hesh aon Oe 5 er 0.764 m. 

heights dial, dish «3: 02 Senate ee 0.050 m. 


There are some slight and insignificant differences in the dimensions of the two capitals. 
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above the echinus there is a vertical fascia which is decorated on A 2973 with a normal 
maeander, on A 2972 with a very unusual design which might be regarded as a hybrid 
between the maeander and the wave pattern (Pl. 77, b, c). Whereas in A 2972 the 
abacus has a fascia above the ovolo, A 2973 has the single ovolo profile of “ normal ” 
Tonic. Both capitals were left somewhat rough on top. A 2972 has two pry-holes in 
its top for the setting of the architrave; A 2973 has none. 

The ornament of the capitals was partly carved, partly painted. The volutes, 
including their eyes, the palmettes at the inner angles of the volutes and the three half 
rounds on the bolster were rendered plastically. But the egg and dart on both echinus 
and abacus and the maeander pattern above the echinus were painted. Paint was used 
also to strengthen the outlines of the volutes and palmettes. 

The principal colors employed were red and blue. They were combined in slightly 
different ways on the two capitals. Thus on A 2972 the eggs on the echinus are red 
against a blue background, on A 2973 the eggs are blue against a background of 
uncertain color, and whereas on A 2972 the eyes have red centers ringed with blue, 
on A 2973 the centers are blue ringed with red. The alternate squares in the saltire 
panels of A 2972 are black and white; but no black could be detected in the correspond- 
ing places on A 2973. The eggs on the abacus of both capitals are blue. 

The new columns are valuable as illustrations of the Ionic style in Attica just 
before it attained its canonical form. Thus in the base, although the lower part alone 
contains the three elements (scotia between two tori) that were shortly to constitute 
the normal Attic base, the designer could not refrain from superimposing a fluted disk 
of large scale, an inheritance presumably from Asiatic Ionic. The base resembles 
that used by Mnesikles in the interior of the Propylaia in having four elements. This 
resulted in a relatively great height for both bases, but in the relative sizes of the tori 
the Mnesiklean design is more advanced. The lesser flare of the Propylaia bases may 
be due to the purely practical necessity for conserving floor space in a building that 
must at times have been subject to a heavy flow of traffic. In its use of a very small 
torus in combination with a larger torus the new base finds a parallel in the Nike 
Temple; but in the Nike Temple this feature was presumably copied more or less 
directly from the Temple by the Ilissos (anta) which in turn may have been inspired 
by the Stoa of the Athenians at Delphi. 

The newly found capitals also show a number of pre-Mnesiklean features: the 
employment of three rather than four hoops on the bolster, the simple profile of the 
ridge outlining the volute, above all the retention of the vertical fascia above the 
echinus which is such a characteristic feature of a considerable group of Attic capitals 
that are commonly dated before the middle of the 5th century.* In all these respects 


88 A number of Ionic capitals with painted fascia above the echinus have come to light in the 
course of the Agora excavations, all from unknown buildings; they and the newly found capitals 
will be the object of a special study. 
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our capitals would appear to be typologically earlier than those of the Propylaia. 
Yet they are so close to the capitals of the Temple by the Ilissos, of the Nike Temple 
and of the Propylaia in general proportions, in the profile of their mouldings and in 
the treatment of such details as the palmettes that there can be no question of any 
great difference in actual date. In a field where well dated comparative material is 
so scanty, and where the predilections of the individual architect might still count 
for much, it would seem rash to attempt greater precision on the basis of the available 
evidence. We shall scarcely go wrong, however, in assigning the new columns to the 
third quarter of the 5th century and to the Periclean school. As to the building for 
which the columns were designed we have no knowledge save the little that can be 
derived from the columns themselves. 

The later history of the columns is equally tantalizing. As already observed, 
mason’s marks point to an earlier re-use before the final employment in the tower. The 
only evidence available for dating this first re-use is provided by the letter forms of 
the mason’s marks. The shape of the letters, as also the restrained use of apices, 
points to the early Roman period; close parallels might be cited from the time of 
Augustus.*® We have no clue as to where the building stood in its intermediate period. 

Apart from a few inconsiderable fragments of inscriptions, one important docu- 
ment had been incorporated in the tower. It is a list of members from various demes 
inscribed on the end of a block from a pier-like pedestal of the 4th century B.c. 
(I 1647). Since our block, though complete, contains neither the beginning nor the 
end of the inscription, the text had clearly been spread over at least three blocks. 

The same tower of the Late Roman Fortification yielded also a number of frag- 
mentary statue bases, two of which are noteworthy. The first (A 3001) was 
rectangular in plan (Fig. 8). There remain only a few fragments from its crowning 
member of black Eleusinian limestone. A corner fragment is illustrated. The block, 
with a total height of 0.167 m., had been set down to about half its depth in a socket 


5° Both the character of the lettering and the care with which the work was done recall the 
mason’s marks on the Temple of Ares, the transplanting of which is dated by a concatenation of 
circumstances in the Augustan period (Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 47-54). In the Temple of 
Ares the letters were engraved in the actual course of demolition; each set of letters was cut in the 
top surface of the block after the removal of the block above so that on re-assembly the letters were 
concealed. In the case of our columns, however, the marking was done before demolition began 
and hence inevitably on visible surfaces ; the artisan depended on the small scale of his letters, which 
are on the average only 0.025 m. high, and on careful placing to keep the marks unobtrusive. The two 
sets of mason’s marks are also different in the actual system of notation. Whereas in our columns a 
single series of single letters was employed for a whole group of members, in the Temple of Ares 
each mason’s mark was either double or triple, recording two or three of the following elements: 
the side of the building, the number of the course, the position of the individual block in its course. 
In view of these differences between the two systems of marking, the two operations would seem to 
have been carried out under different directions, though they may nevertheless have been 
contemporary. 
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in the top of the die of the pedestal. The exposed upper part of its face flared outward 
in a gentle curve. In the joint surface on either side is a horizontal slot that widens 
inward and that was intended presumably for fastening the vertical facing of the 
pedestal. This treatment of the crowning member, which assured adequate thickness 
for the support of the statue while keeping the profiled face of dark stone to an 
appropriate height, may be paralleled in the Temple of Hephaistos in Athens (421- 
415 B.c.),°° in the Temple of the Athenians on Delos (425-417 B.c.),“ and in the 
Tholos at Delphi (late 5th or early 4th century z.c.).* The fresh condition of our 


a-2 


Fic. 8. Crowning Member of Statue Base of Eleusinian Limestone (A 3001). 
Section and Plan of Underside. 


fragments indicates that the pedestal stood under shelter. The use of Eleusinian 
limestone “ as well as the exquisite quality of the workmanship leave no doubt that 
the base stood in some building of importance, in all probability a temple.” 


The second base from the tower (A 2974) was round with a maximum diameter 
of 1.26 m. and height of 0.56m. (Fig. 9). It had been reduced to small fragments 
by the tower builders for use in chinking their foundations. The material is a slightly 
clouded gray marble, probably Hymettian. The die has a slight upward taper termi- 


40 Hesperia, Suppl. V, 1941, pp. 105-110, figs. 38-40. 

41 Exploration Archéologique de Délos, XII, Les Temples d’Apollon, pp. 189-194, figs. 245- 
250; pis. x VIT) XXIV. 

42 Fouilles de Delphes, II, Athena Pronaia, 2, pp. 19f., pl. XXI, f. 

48 On the use of dark stone cf. L. T. Shoe, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pp. 340-352. 

44 Two possibilities that come to mind are the Temple of Ares and the Temple of Demeter at 
Thorikos from which so much other material was taken by the builders of our Southeast Temple. 
The evidence now available, however, does not permit anything more than mere conjecture. 
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nating above in a cyma reversa with a base fillet, below in an apophyge which clearly 
calls for another moulded member below. The top of the base is finished smooth 
and flat. In the original underside is a rectangular sinking that measures 0.39 x 
0.775 m. with a depth of 0.09 to 0.12 m., suitable, that is, to receive the plinth of a 


a }—___—__ 126 —— 
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Fig. 9. Round Monument Base (A 2974). Mouldings, Elevation and Plan of Original Underside. 


large statue. It would appear, therefore, that the marble had been re-used. Having 
become separated from the moulded member below it was turned upside down so that 
the original crowning moulding became a base moulding. The upper part of that 
crowning moulding, presumably a cavetto above the cyma reversa, was cut away by 
the re-users, probably because it had been found by them in a damaged condition. We 
have no clue as to the original use of the pedestal, not even as to whether it was an altar 
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or a statue base. Its scale, however, and the quality of its workmanship point to a 
monument of some importance. 


AREA BEHIND THE NORTH END OF THE STOA OF ATTALOS 


The removal of a single large house of the late 19th century has greatly improved 
the view of the north end of the Stoa (Pl. 79, a). The operation has also brought to 
light an imposing section of the Late Roman Fortification which is now visible to a 
height of 7.75 m. This fortification, built in the late 3rd century after Christ, rests on 
top of the foundations for the Square Peristyle of the 4th century B.c. that preceded 
the Stoa of Attalos on the site. The area to the north of this wall has been left at a 
level just below the top of the foundations of the 4th century B.c., but exploratory 
trenches were carried down to bedrock, an additional depth of 4 meters. 

It is now clear that the ancient road which issued from the northeast corner of the 
Agora and skirted the north end of the Stoa continued in use through the Byzantine 
period. Deep soundings revealed foundations of buildings of the Hellenistic, late 
Roman and Byzantine periods along the north edge of this road. All were extremely 
ruinous and would scarcely merit complete excavation in such a confined area. 

The results of this limited operation have been valuable in both their positive and 
negative aspects for a better understanding of a significant point in the topography 
of the city. 


SOULE STLOAg TT 


This long narrow colonnade, dating from the middle of the 2nd century B.c. and 
closing the south side of the Agora, had been cleared in the campaigns of 1936, 
1952 and 1953. The earlier excavation had stopped, however, at the level of late 
antiquity. In the summer of 1959 an ancient accumulation as much as 1.00 m. in 
depth was removed from the square in front of the building and two transverse 
trenches were opened to test the stratification within the Stoa (Fig. 4; Pl. 78, a). 

A closer examination of the surviving parts of the Stoa has shown that the 
building was constructed of re-used material drawn from the Square Peristyle that 
had stood at the northeast corner of the Agora until demolished to make way for the 
Stoa of Attalos.** Among the certainly re-used elements are the stylobate and second 
step, the Doric columns and entablature, the back wall and certain interior founda- 
tions. The inter-columniation of the original building (3.006 m.) was retained, as 
also the width of the colonnade measured from the face of the back wall to the front 
of the stylobate (8.50 m.). With the help of a number of very small fragments found 


45 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 357 f.; XXII, 1953, pp. 37 f.; XXIII, 1954, pp. 48-50. 
46 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 101; XXIII, 1954, pp. 60f. 
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in front of the building (Pl. 78, b), it has been possible to recognize all the elements 
of the facade and to assign to it numerous larger pieces of various members that have 
been found at widely scattered points throughout the excavation and even as far 
afield as the Market of Caesar and Augustus.*’ The material is distinctive: a hard, 
travertine-like, gray poros that was used in Athens especially in the 4th century B.c. 

These newly recovered architectural members, especially the mouldings of the 
cornice, will help greatly toward a more precise dating of the Square Peristyle. Their 
evidence goes far to confirm a date in the time of Lykourgos (338-326 B.c.) for the 
inception of the building program. The pottery and stamped amphora handles found 
in undisturbed contexts beneath the floor of South Stoa II correspond precisely with 
similar material from the pillaged foundation trenches of the Square Peristyle beneath 
the Stoa of Attalos. In both cases the latest amphora handles are of the period 
167-146 B.c.* It appears therefore that when the Square Peristyle was demolished to 
make way for the Stoa of Attalos its material was carted southward and incorporated 
in South Stoa II. It also follows that the Stoa of Attalos and South Stoa II are 
very closely contemporary, dating from the years around the very middle of the 2nd 
century B.c. In this connection it is worth recalling that South Stoa II was the third 
element in the series of colonnades thrown up around the lesser square of the Agora 
in the course of the 2nd century, the Middle Stoa being the first and the East Stoa 
the second; the whole program seems to have been completed within about a quarter of 
a century. 

Some startling discoveries were made in the course of the season’s work as to the 
later history of South Stoa II. Throughout the eastern half of the building and over a 
considerable area in the open square to the north have been observed abundant traces 
of iron working. The material consists of masses of iron slag together with ash and 
charcoal. An especially distinctive concentration came to light immediately in front 
of the building at a distance of about 10 meters from its east end. Here a pit had 
been dug with some care through the gravelled floor of the square into the soft 
bedrock. It was rectangular in plan, measuring 2.50 x 4.50 m. with a maximum depth 
of 0.80 m.; its floor sloped down irregularly from east to west. After use the pit 
had been filled with lumps of iron slag and a great quantity of ash and charcoal; this 
material had been supplemented with a miscellaneous assortment of unworked stone 
and fragmentary ancient marbles, including pieces of two marble benches (A 2910), 
a fragment of a marble table of offerings with a dedication to Aphrodite (I 6952), 
and a fragmentary marble cinerary urn. Above this filling the floor of the square 
had been reconstituted at approximately its original level with a packing of field stones. 


*" To this series belongs a set of Doric frieze blocks undercut at the ends to permit of cantilevered 
construction; they are now incorporated in a late wall in the Market of Caesar and Augustus; 
A.J.A., XLVI, 1943, p. 302 (H. S. Robinson), p. 383 (W. B. Dinsmoor). 

**I am indebted to Miss Virginia Grace for the analysis of the two groups of amphora handles. 
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The exact purpose of the pit is not clear; the comparative freshness of its walls would 
seem to preclude its having been used as an actual furnace, yet the presence of so much 
slag and charcoal indicates that smelting had been carried on in the immediate vicinity. 

The pottery and amphora handles found in the pit point to a date in the second 
half of the 1st century after Christ for the iron working. 

The iron workers, having closed down their establishment, were succeeded by 
marble workers who have left evidence of their activity in the eastern part of South 
Stoa II, in the East Stoa and throughout the eastern end of the lesser Agora square. 

The remains left behind by the marble workers were of two sorts: layers of 
white marble chips, and laminated deposits of sludge from the sawing and polishing 
of marble. The marble chips were most abundant in the northern part of the square 
in front of the Stoa. The greatest concentration of sludge came to light in the south- 
east corner of the square, but it occurred in lesser quantities also within both South 
Stoa II and the East Stoa. The layers of chips and sludge interlocked at many points 
proving that the various operations represented by these materials were going on 
simultaneously. The sludge was like very fine sand full of glittering crystals; for 
the most part it was compacted to a rock-like consistency. Its color varied: slate gray, 
dark and light yellow, occasionally white. This substance had been deposited in layers 
over considerable areas and to a depth of 0.20, 0.50 or even 0.75 m.; here and there 
it occurred in round pockets set down in the floor, 0.30 m. or so in diameter, the walls 
of which had become thickly coated. 

These deposits are of the same nature as those to be seen in the numerous marble- 
working establishments outside modern Athens where the cutting is done with abrasive 
sand actuated by iron saws; the sludge formed of the finely ground sand and powdered 
marble is carried off by a constant stream of water to be deposited in layers in the 
adjacent yard or field. For the identification of the activity that went on in the Agora 
additional evidence of various sorts was yielded by the excavation. In the tops of 
three large bedding blocks set down in the mosaic floor of the East Stoa and originally 
designed to support tables are numerous saw cuts; these must have been made after the 
removal of the tables when the bedding blocks were found to be a convenient place to 
set up blocks of marble for sawing. Just to the east of the bedding blocks are two 
large shallow water basins, one within the east aisle of the East Stoa, one on the 
terrace in front of the Stoa; rudely constructed with floors of terracotta tile and 
rubble walls, they most likely belong to the period of the marble workers. Here and 
there in the sludge lay bits of marble and stone sawn for use as veneer, usually broken 
edges of slabs fresh from the saw, some of white Pentelic, others of variegated stone 
(red and yellow). A marble hand (S 3748) and a marble finger (S 3749), also from 
the sludge, are so fresh that they would seem to have been broken from statues in 


49 Professor H. S. Robinson has kindly examined and given his expert opinion on the relevant 
pottery. 
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process of carving. Several unfinished marble basins found in front of the Stoa may 
also be products of the local industry; a characteristic example (ST 695; diameter 
0.40 m.) is illustrated in Plate 78, c. 

The date of the marble working is given by the pottery and amphora handles 
found among the chips and the sludge. This material is appreciably later than that 
associated with the iron working ; it may be assigned to the first half of the 2nd century 
atter Christ: 

The extent of the deposits left by the marble workers and the variety of their 
products would appear to rule out the possibility that the establishment was set up to 
meet the needs of any specific building project of the time. It would seem rather 
to have been a regular commercial marble works that functioned in this area for a 
generation or more, meeting the varied needs of the district in worked marble and 
stone. 

One may well ask about the state of the South Stoa at the time of these industrial 
activities. It is hard to believe that such things should have gone on within and 
immediately in front of the old building while it was still intact. The stratification, 
moreover, shows that in the 2nd century after Christ the level of the area in front of 
the Stoa was allowed to rise until it reached the top of the stylobate; thereafter the 
levels within and without the building continued to rise concurrently until the surface 
was as much as 0.40 m. above the stylobate, a continuous floor sloping down gently 
toward the north. This phenomenon is most readily intelligible on the assumption 
that the deposit formed after the removal of the colonnade. Among the many small 
scraps from the entablature of the Stoa that came to light in front of the building 
some were found in contexts of the lst and 2nd centuries after Christ. One small 
fragment from the cornice of the Stoa is incorporated in the south wall of the Library 
of Pantainos, a building which dates from about a.p. 100. We must believe, therefore, 
that the facade of the Stoa had been dismantled before the end of the Ist century 
after Christ. The steps, however, were left in the front of South Stoa II; the excava- 
tion showed that they were removed only in late antiquity. The back wall of the Stoa 
was in large part demolished but was reconstructed in concrete toward the middle of 
the 2nd century after Christ to serve as a retaining wall, perhaps also to support the 
continuation of the Hadrianic aqueduct.” There is nothing to show that the facade 
of the Stoa was ever restored. 

The results of the season’s work have complicated the question as to the function 
of South Stoa II and its neighbors, viz. the Middle and the East Stoas, all three of 
which were clearly erected as parts of a program with the object of creating a closed 
complex in the south part of the Agora. It had been supposed previously that the 
lesser square thus constituted was intended primarily as a commercial market place, 


60 Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, p. 97, pl. XVI. 
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and it has for long been designated as such on the restored plans of the Agora.” It 
must be frankly admitted, however, that the further exploration of the area has given 
no encouragement to that hypothesis: no closed shops, no trace of counters, booths 
or stalls, no weights, measures or other paraphernalia appropriate to a market place. 
The purpose of the complex must accordingly be reconsidered; in the meantime the 
area has been designated by the non-committal name of the “ South Square.” 


CONSERVATION, LANDSCAPING, MUSEUM INSTALLATION 


Conservation was carried out in the course of the year on a number of monu- 
ments in the area. In the temple of Hephaistos an ancient wall block was put back in 
place above the doorway of the Christian period in the west end wall, and the south 
side of this doorway was filled out. The peristyle was levelled with a filling of earth 
and surfaced with crushed stone which makes the building more convenient and safe 
for the visitor without seriously hindering any scholar who may wish to re-examine 
the foundations. The remains of the public water clock erected in the 4th century B.c. 
against the north face of the Heliaia were protected against erosion by a retaining 
wall. The large building of the late Roman period to the north of the Temple of 
Ares was cleaned and its foundations were filled out in such a way as to make the plan 
intelligible. 

On the completion of excavation at the southeast corner of the Agora a new 
entrance was arranged at this point to facilitate communication between the Agora 
and the Acropolis. A small parking lot was established near this entrance, to the 
south of the church of the Holy Apostles, for the convenience of visitors to the Stoa of 
Attalos. Retaining walls and fences were erected along the eastern limits of the 
excavations as defined by the season’s digging. 

The new retaining walls, fences and parking lot were screened by the planting 
of shrubs, especially oleander and buckthorn. Planting was also carried out on the 
lower slopes of the Areopagus where exploration has been completed. The trees used 
here were pine, cypress and olive, so that this area, lying outside the Agora proper, 
will become continuous with the existing park on the upper slopes of the Areopagus 


51 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 35-38; XXIII, 1954, pp. 48-51. 

°2 Among the possibilities to be taken into account is some connection with the law courts. 
This is suggested by various considerations: the inclusion in the complex of the structure that has 
been identified, albeit tentatively, with the Heliaia (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 33-39) ; the fact 
that South Stoa II evidently replaced South Stoa I which has some claim to identification as the 
Thesmotheteion (Ibid., p. 45, note 14); the use in South Stoa II of material from the Square 
Peristyle which replaced a group of buildings that were undoubtedly law courts and so was itself 
in all probability a law court (Jbid., pp. 58-61) ; the discovery along the north side of the Middle 
Stoa of several kleroteria or allotment machines of approximately the same date as the Stoa 
(Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 205, no. V, p. 206, no. VI; p..207, no. VIII, p: 207, no. IX, p: 209, now xr). 
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and Acropolis.”® Slight adjustments were also made in the light of experience to the 
paths and planting around the Temple of Hephaistos and the amenities were aug- 
mented by the erection of a drinking fountain near the entrance.” 

With the completion of excavation behind the Stoa of Attalos it became possible 
to arrange in that area the many hundreds of ancient marbles from the Stoa which 
could not be incorporated in the reconstruction of the building (Pl. 79, b). The heavier 
blocks have been laid out by categories on the ground; the more delicate members 
have been placed on shelving of reinforced concrete set unobtrusively against the 
face of the high scarp behind the building. The scholarly visitor now has ready access 
to this great mass of material on which the reconstruction of the Stoa is so largely 
based.” 

Within the Stoa of Attalos work continued on the installation of ancient marbles. 
Practically all the sculpture suitable for public display has now been provided with 
pedestals, and one of the complete Ionic columns extracted in 1959 from the Late 
Roman Fortification (above, pp. 351-356) has been erected in the stairwell at the 
south end of the Stoa in a position where it is sheltered from the elements but at the 
same time readily accessible to all visitors (Pl. 77, a). 


In the course of the year several additions have been made to the model of the 
Agora, scale 1:200, on display in the balcony of the Stoa of Attalos. The Library 
of Pantainos, completed in the previous year, has been put in place at the south end of 
the Stoa of Attalos (Pl. 79, c). The Northeast Stoa and the small round building in 
front of the Stoa of Attalos, now identified as a Fountain House of the Antonine 
Period, have been modelled and inserted in their places. The model of the Southwest 
Fountain House has been made but not yet placed. The photograph of the model 
(Pl. 79, d) will, however, assist in understanding the design of this large and interest- 
ing fountain house of the late 5th century B.c. The modelling continues to be done 
by Chr. Mammelis under the direction of John Travlos. 


On the back wall of one of the ancient shops in the Stoa of Attalos at a point 
opposite the entrance to the building has been erected a series of three bronze plaques 


°* Much of the nursery stock for the new planting was generously contributed by the Philodasiki 
Enosis Athenon through the good offices of the President of the Society, Mrs. K. A. Argyropoulos. 
Mr. E. Vathis of the Superior School of Agriculture, who has been retained in an advisory capacity, 
has also been most helpful with counsel regarding both the maintenance and extension of the 
Agora park. 

** The fountain is a contribution from Mr. Charles L. Booth, General Manager of the Athens 
Water Company, whose long-standing interest has meant so much to the development of the 
Agora park. We are indebted also to the Athens Water Company for technical assistance in the 
extension of the water system within the Agora necessitated by the new planting. 

°° The construction of the shelving and the arrangement of the marbles were carried out under 
the immediate supervision of John Travlos. 

°° Evelyn B. Harrison has continued to supervise the installation of sculpture. 
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commemorating the excavation of the Agora and the reconstruction of the Stoa, and 
listing the names of those who participated in and contributed to those enterprises.” 
The plaques were unveiled on August 25, 1959, at the close of a ceremony in com: 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the commencement of exploration in the 
Agora; representatives of the Greek Archaeological Society and of the German 
Archaeological Institute spoke on this occasion of the part played by those organiza- 
tions in the earlier phases of the exploration. 


MISCELLANEOUS FINDS 


Some 150 inscriptions were found in the course of the season’s work, most of 
them in the area of the Eleusinion. A dozen of the new finds represent additional 
fragments of documents already known. 

Mention has been made above (p. 338) of the ten inscriptions that have special 
relevance to the Eleusinion. Among the other new stones may be noted another 
large fragment of a known casualty list from one of the last years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (I 1008, I 6955) ;* a large fragment containing a list of the members of 
the Council from a stele of which many pieces had previously been found and which 
has been dated to ca. 303/2 B.c. (1 4720),” a fragment of an opisthographic stele 
of Roman times listing Areopagites of the tribe Kekropis (I 6889), and a fragment of 
an imperial letter from the reign of Commodus (1 6935). 

Among a number of interesting though very fragmentary examples of black- 
figure pottery from the construction filling of the temple in the Eleusinion may be 
noted an amphora of the mid 6th century (P 26632, 26651). Only small scraps remain 
of the two panel pictures, but one of these, though enigmatic in theme, is interesting 
as an early representation of a Doric building (Pl. 80,a). The treatment of the 
columns and entablature is close to that of the two buildings illustrated on the Francois. 
Vase, but our draughtsman has shown greater daring than Klitias in his handling of 
the roof. The individual tiles, both pan and cover, are drawn, and are further differ- 
entiated by the alternate use of black and red. As on the “ Olive Tree Pediment ” the 
sloping top line presumably implies a hipped roof. In view of the comparative promi- 
nence of the architecture over the draped male figure that stands between the columns, 
the episode would appear to be one in which a building played an important part.” 


87 The cost of the plaques was defrayed by Mr. Ward M. Canaday, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

°8 Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 82-91; XII, 1943, pp. 37-48. The new fragment, which joins the 
top of old Fragment B, preserves the heading for the tribe Leontis and records the names of two 
dpyovres To vaurixod, of two taxiarchs and of four trierarchs. 

59 Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 46. 

80 Cf, Bushor’s observations on the state of mind of the vase painter when representing archi- 
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Of several wells that were cleared in the course of the season mention may be 
made of one which was opened between the Mint and the east to west road that 
bordered the south side of the Mint. This is one of a number of wells of the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods which have come to light along both the north and south 
borders of this busy thoroughfare; they served the houses and small shops that lined 
the street, the presumption being that the courtyards of those establishments were 
too small to permit the digging of a well. The well that was cleared this year, like 
several others of the series, had been in use for a very long time, from the latter part 
of the 2nd into the 6th century after Christ. The contents were for the most part of 
a purely domestic character, great quantities of household pottery, scraps of wood, 
fruit stones, and the bones of animals, especially boar and goat. 

Of particular interest among the pottery from the well is the lower part of a 
large amphora-like vessel (P 26600; Pl. 80, d).” That it was no ordinary household 
container is clear from the fact that a round aperture 0.065 m. in diameter was left in 
its bottom by the potter. Its unusual character is further confirmed by the representa- 
tions on its wall. On one side stands a nude male figure, holding some slender object 
in his left hand. On the opposite side is preserved the lower part of a long-robed 
figure, presumably female. The figures were separated from one another by two 
columns, the better preserved of which is decorated with a vague floral design sug- 
gesting an acanthus column. A non-joining fragment from high on the wall preserves 
a band of palmettes. The base is elaborately profiled and further adorned with 
rows of short oblique bars. Nothing remains of the mouth. The context provided 
by the well, as also the style of the floral ornament, would point to a date in the early 
part of the 4th century after Christ.” As to the purpose of the vase, one can scarcely 
avoid association with the Panathenaics; the male figure is clearly an athlete bearing 
the palm of victory, and the female figure may be a last pitiful representation of 
Athena. If it is indeed to be thought of as a prize vase, its function, in view of the 
open bottom, must be considered as purely symbolic. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the Panathenaic Festival persisted into the 5th century of our era, and 
prizes presumably continued to be given.® Though the incomplete state of the vase 


tectural forms; Ath. Mitt., XLVII, 1922, pp. 81-91 (a propos of the “ Olive Tree Pediment” on 
the Acropolis). 

** Pres. H. 0.34m. Fine buff clay. The figures are painted in brown on a light ground and the 
wall below the figured panels is also brown. Interior details on the figures are incised. White 
paint was used for the floral ornaments, for the dots on the base and for a dotted ground line 
below the figures. 

** The floral ornament may be paralleled on household vases of the late 3rd and early 4th 
centuries ; Athenian Agora, V, pl. 37. 

°° On Panathenaics in the Hellenistic and Roman periods cf. G. R. Edwards, Hesperia, XXVI, 
1957, pp. 320-349. On a mosaic of the latter part of the 1st century after Christ in Corinth an 
athlete bearing a palm branch appears in the company of Eutychia; O. Broneer, Corinth, I, iv, The 
South Stoa, Princeton, 1954, pp. 108 f., pl. 31 and color plate facing p. 108. The possibility cannot 
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imposes some degree of caution, we may with probability regard the piece as by far 
the latest known example of a series that had its beginning as early at least as 566 B.c., 
and one of the latest documents concerning the principal festival of the city of Athens. 

Among a number of terracotta figurines from the well may be mentioned one of 
the 3rd century after Christ (T 3635), an actor clad in a long-sleeved, quilted gar- 
ment white in color, his face and hand dark red, his hair tawny (Pl. 80,c).* The 
type corresponds to the description of the “leading servant” in Pollux (IV, 149): 
“ The leading servant has a spira of yellowish red hair, he raises his eyebrows and 
frowns ; he occupies the same position among the slaves as the leading old man among 
the free men” 

Likewise from the level of the 3rd century in the well came a terracotta medallion 
with a representation of the triple-bodied Artemis Hekate in high relief (PI. 80, e).* 
The disk is flat behind but has a moulded border in front and two holes for suspension 
at the top. Although much of one side is broken away, the figure may be supposed 
to have been symmetrical with the same three attributes in each triad of hands. The 
artist no doubt envisaged the figure as completely triple, i.e. with three heads, three 
bodies and six arms. The dress is a peplos with long overhang and prominent girdle; 
each head is crowned with a kalathos. The attributes in the hands are torch, whip, 
bow and arrow. To the left of the goddess stands a stag, to the right a dog. In the 
field, at the level of the goddess’ heads, is a crescent moon. 

The syncretism of the two goddesses, Artemis and Hekate, which is attested in 
Athens already by Aischylos, is here well illustrated by the attributes, the torch, the 
whip and the dog of Hekate, the bow, the arrow and the stag of Artemis. 

Though hastily made from an already worn mould, the medallion must derive 
ultimately from an impressive work of the late 5th century B.c. In date and figure 
type it might well be thought to echo a work of Alkamenes who, according to Pau- 
sanias (II, 30,2), was the first to render Hekate in triple form. The name of 
Alkamenes, however, is generally and perhaps correctly associated with the archaistic 
rendering which predominates among the innumerable little marble hekataia in the 
round that have been found especially in Athens.” 


be ruled out that the female figure on our vase also was some such personification ; but in Athens, 
where the tradition of prize vases of amphora shape bearing the figure of Athena was so old and so 
consistent, the probabilities are all in favor of Athena. 

One of the latest epigraphic documents relating to the Panathenaic Festival is /.G., II1’, 3818 
(ante med. saec. V post) in which one Plutarch is honored for three times paying the cost of 
conveying the sacred ship to the temple of Athena. 

64H. 0.077 m. Light brown clay. Broken away below the waist. On the type cf. M. Bieber, 
History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, Princeton, 1939, p. 189, figs. 263-269; T. B. L. Webster, 
“The Masks of Greek Comedy,” Bulletin of the Rylands Library, XXXII, 1949, p. 9. 

6° T 3637. Diam. 0.18m. Traces of white paint on the figures. 

66 On this whole subject cf. T. Kraus, Hekate, Heidelberg, 1960, Ch. IV. Some of the more 
characteristic marble hekataia from the Agora are listed by Kraus, of. cit., p. 173, A4-A14. 
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Since the well from which the medallion was recovered is only a short stone’s 
throw from the crossroads shrine at the intersection of the Panathenaic Way and the 
east to west street, it is tempting to see some connection. More probably, however, 
the little eikon comes from some neighboring house. From a familiar passage in 
Aristophanes’ Wasps (line 804) we know that hekataia were to be seen commonly 
above the doors of houses in Athens. Just as Hekate Epipyrgidia from her position 
beside the Temple of Wingless Victory kept watch over the entrance to the Acropolis, 
and Hekate-Artemis-Kalliste in her sanctuary outside the Dipylon controlled the 
approach to the city, so these lesser images were placed to protect the entrance to 
men’s homes. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON 


NEW SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN 
AGORA, 1959 


(PLaTEs 81-86) 


OOD and interesting sculpture was unusually plentiful among the finds from 
the 1959 excavations in the Athenian Agora. Some of the most beautiful 
pieces are originals from the 5th century B.c., but the new discoveries also have much 
to tell about artistic activity in Athens during the Roman period. A selection only 
is presented in this report.’ 
The earliest and perhaps the loveliest piece of all is a head made of Parian marble, 
a little over life size, which seems to have been broken from its statue in antiquity 
and re-used, perhaps more than once (Pl. 81, a, b).* The surface of the face, though 
mottled by brown stains, is little weathered, so that its subtlety can still be enjoyed. 
Flesh and features have been given a very fine abrasive finish with no suggestion of 
polish, and the natural translucency of the marble lends a gentle glow. The face is 
carved in large and simple forms but with a beautifully controlled outline and with 
a very delicate play of surface in the soft areas around the mouth. The goddess, for 
such she must be, though her name remains a mystery, wears a low stephane which 
ends on the sides above the ears. Irregular chisel marks on the headdress and coarse 
carving in the hair behind the ears which contrasts sharply with the softly varied 
treatment of the front hair suggest that some re-cutting was done in ancient times, 
probably to remedy damage that was suffered when the head was first broken from 
its statue. The back hair, now broken away, was apparently twisted into a mass that 
fell down the back of the neck as in the Artemis of Ariccia.” The head shows no 
marked inclination, but it may be that it was originally meant to be seen in three- 
quarters view from the proper right, for the upper eyelid overlaps the lower at the 
outer corner of the right eye but not of the left.* 


1The writer was able to study this sculpture during a visit to Athens in the summer and 
autumn of 1959 which was made possible by grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Council for Research in the Humanities of Columbia University. 

2Inv. S 2094. Found June 30, 1959 in the core of the Late Roman Fortification (S 17). 
P.H. 0.28m. The head was probably first carved in one piece with its statue, but after it was 
broken off, perhaps by accident, a round hole was drilled in the center of the neck for its reattach- 
ment. This contained no dowel or rust stains, but the two smaller holes fore and aft of it still held 
iron dowels. The head is too small to have belonged to the Parian marble statue described below, 
pp. 373-376. 

8 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler, pls. 756-757. Paribeni, Museo Nazionale Romano, Sculture 
del V Secolo, nos. 108, 109. 

4On the Laborde Head, from one of the pediments of the Parthenon, there is overlapping in 
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This must be the work of an Attic sculptor of the first rank from some time 
between 440 and 420 B.c. The impressionistic softness of the hair would be improbable 
before the time of the Parthenon frieze, and the expression of the face recalls some 
faces on the frieze, for example the Artemis of the east frieze. On the other hand, 
the low forehead and the wide eyes with sharply defined lids show no hint of the 
approach of fourth-century style. The face is not so plump in outline as typical Par- 
thenon and post-Pheidian Attic female faces such as the Athena Parthenos, the 
Laborde Head, the Prokne of Alkmanenes and the Erechtheion caryatids, but it is 
shorter and has proportionately larger features than the ‘‘ Lemnian Athena.” A head 
in Berlin, which has sometimes been compared with the ‘‘ Lemnia,” though it is a later 
and warmer creation, resembles the Agora head in eyes and mouth.” 


Most interesting is the evidence that our head was used as a model by copyists 
in Roman times. Three tiny pin-prick depressions have been worn into the finished 
surface in just the positions where a Roman sculptor placed the measuring points on 
a work that he was copying from a model, two in the forehead hair and one on the 
chin. It is not surprising that the head was copied, for it is a beautiful example 
of that quiet ‘ classical” style that was always popular in Roman times for the heads 
of goddesses and the nobler female personifications. It must be from a sculptor’s 
workshop, therefore, and not from a temple destroyed by the Herulians, that this 
head came into the Late Roman Fortification. A number of unfinished works were 
also found in the wall, and remains of marble workshops found just south of the road 
that bounds the south side of the Agora gave further evidence of the presence of 
sculptors in this area." 


the left eye but not in the right (cf. Becatti, Problemi Fidiact, pl. 7 for the left side and Encyclopédie 
photographique de art, III, pl. 161 for the right). This, together with the more careful rendering 
of the left ear and the hair on the left side suggests that the head was made to be seen in three- 
quarters view from the proper left, and should therefore probably come from the right half of its 
pediment. The Agora head does not look like pedimental sculpture, being quite free of pedimental 
weathering. A diagonal view of the head is by no means unusual for free-standing statues. 

> Bliimel, Katalog, K 173. 

* Compare the points on the unfinished “ Eubouleus ” head, Pl. 85, c, d. I owe this suggestion 
to Dorothy B. Thompson, who first noticed the holes. 

* Besides the unfinished “ Eubouleus” (PI. 85, c, d) and the relief of a man with horses 
(Pl. 84, c), unfinished works from the wall included several small statuettes: a Hermes, S 2080 
(R 16); the feet of an Apollo with a kithara as support, S 2093 (S 17); a Dioskouros, S 2100 
(S 17) ; two running figures of Artemis of the Rospigliosi type, S 2101-2 (S 17); a fragment of a 
female figure in peplos, S 2103 (S 17) ; an archaistic kriophoros roughly sketched in poros, S 2107 
(S 17); and a female figure, perhaps Aphrodite, very roughly blocked out, S 2108 (S 17). Also 
from the wall are the shaft of an unfinished portrait herm, head missing, cuttings for herm-arms 
not yet made, S 2105 (S 17); a poros relief consisting of separate sketches, perhaps for metalwork, 
one of which shows two Erotes, S 2083 (S 17); and a tripod and snake, evidently a support for 
a statue of Apollo, about two-thirds life size, of the Lykeios type, S 2127 (R 15). These workshops 
south of the Agora are doubtless also the source of two unfinished pieces found just north of the 
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In the cella of the Southeast Temple described above by Homer Thompson 
(pp. 339-343) the excavator, Mrs. Thompson, found two large fragments of a colossal 
female statue in Pentelic marble. One piece is from the upper part of the torso and 
preserves cuttings for the separately attached head and left arm; the other extends 
from the hips to below the knees. These pieces are so heavy that moving them is 
difficult. Temporarily they have been set upright in place (Pl. 81, c) until a more 
sheltered location can be found for them.’ The great base whose core was found in 
place in the temple is too large to have been occupied by a single statue, but it would 
seem that the present statue, the only one not carried off, must have been the largest 
of those that stood there. Scheme and style recall the so-called Capitoline Demeter, 
a Roman copy of a late fifth-century work that has been associated with the name 
of Alkamenes.’ Of fifth-century originals, the caryatids of the Erechtheion are 
most similar.” 


The goddess wears a peplos with an overfall below which appears the strongly 
arched edge of the kolpos drawn out over the belt. A bit of the kolpos may be seen 
on our larger fragment near the upper break on the proper right side. The lower 
part of the dress falls in fine long parallel folds that give the impression of a thin 
material. In the Agora statue there are more of these than in the Capitoline Demeter, 


Eleusinion, the portrait herm (PI. 86, d, e) and a roughly blocked-out head, S 2043 (T 18) made 
of the same coarse-grained marble as the “ Eubouleus.”” For the evidence of marble-working south 
of the road, see above, p. 333. 

8 Inv. S 2070 a (lower torso), P.H. 1.60 m., and b (upper torso), P.H. 1.00m. Found under 
Byzantine wall in cella of Southeast Temple (Q 16). Back of both fragments completely broken 
away. Only bottoms of folds remain on upper portion. Surface of front folds fairly well preserved 
on lower portion. All surfaces somewhat weathered. Lime adhering and some traces of burning. 
Just as the fragments seemed to us too heavy to move easily, so they must have seemed to the men 
of late antiquity who built the lime-slaking pit that was found beside the fragments. Probably 
the statue had been toppled from its base, breaking with the fall into two fragments, from which 
the destroyers then chipped away small chunks to feed to the limekiln. Many little bits, edges of 
folds especially, were found in the surrounding earth. They clearly belong to the statue, but we 
have not succeeded in joining them to the surviving cores, probably because intervening portions 
are missing. 

® Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, Salone 24, pp. 290-291, pl. 70. Brunn-Bruckmann, 358. 
Petersen conjectured that the “ Demeter ” was a copy of the Hera of Alkamenes, the statue which 
Pausanias saw in a half-ruined temple between the Peiraeus and Athens (Rom. Mitt., [V, 1889, 
pp. 65 ff.; Pausanias, I, 1, 5). Furtwangler, though doubtful of the identification wtih Hera, 
retained the connection with Alkamenes, comparing the head to that of the “ Venus Genetrix ” in 
which he saw, probably wrongly, the Aphrodite in the Gardens by Alkamenes (Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture, p. 82). A whole series of statues, generally similar in type but not identical in 
details, may be attached to the Capitoline Demeter. For a recent summary of opinions and bibli- 
ography see G. Mansuelli, Galleria degli U ffizi, le Sculture, p. 42. 

10 Schrader, Pheidias, pp. 195-196, discusses the relation of the caryatids to the Capitoline 
Demeter, which he sees as a middle term between the Prokne of Alkamenes and the caryatids. 
Dohrn, Aftische Plastik, p. 67, denies that Prokne and caryatids are creations of the same master. 
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which is smaller in scale; the finish of the folds is finer and their carving more varied. 
The Demeter wears a cloak with the ends laid over her shoulders, the rest falling 
down her back. None of this survives on our statue, which has had the whole back 
surface, both upper and lower, chipped and split away. No doubt the projecting loops 
of drapery on the shoulders offered a good chopping-hold to the destroyer’s pick, for 
both shoulders of the Agora statue have disappeared. What remains for us to see on 
the upper portion of our statue, besides the cutting for the neck, which shows the 
rhomboid neckline that the Demeter scheme demands, is only the bottoms of the folds 
below the neck and between the breasts. Here we find the same sweep of the folds 
toward the side of the supporting leg that we have on the Capitoline figure. The 
raised left arm of the Demeter explains why the sculptor of our figure chose to carve 
the left arm separately. 

The original size of our statue can be only very roughly estimated, but even so 
it is clear that it was remarkably big. Measurements of the neck cutting and of the 
width of the statue at hip level indicate that the figure was about twice the size of the 
caryatids, that is, somewhere near 4 m. tall.” 

The size is unusual enough to suggest that a fragment of a right foot with a little 
of its plinth found in 1954 in a modern house wall in the same area must come from 
the same statue.” Scheme and scale both agree. The foot must have belonged to the 
weight-leg of a draped female statue, for the folds of the dress break over the 
instep just as they do in the caryatids.”** 

Two important questions remain unanswered, what divinity our statue repre- 
sents, and whether it is an original fifth-century cult statue or a very fine Roman 
copy. The answers depend in part on the history of the temple in which the statue 
was found. Since Homer Thompson has discovered (above, p. 342) that the columns 
used for the pronaos of the temple are actually fifth-century Doric columns trans- 
ported from the unfinished temple of Demeter and Kore at Thorikos, it is at least 
possible that the statue too was brought from Thorikos. The possibility is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact that the architectural style of the temple suggests a date 
around 420 B.c., whereas the statue could well belong to the immediately following 


** Neck cutting, distance from point in front to point on left shoulder, ca. 0.35 m. (same distance 
on second caryatid on west side, 0.17m.). Width of statue just below preserved edge of kolpos on 
side ca. 1.08 m. (average width of maidens measured just below the overfall on the weight-leg side 
0.535 m. The length of the overfall varies on the caryatids but the width is fairly constant in this 
part of the figure, so that small differences in height make virtually no difference in width). I am 
grateful to Hopfner of the German Institute in Athens for the measurements of the caryatids. Their 
heights without their plinths and cushions range from 2.004 m. to 2.029 m. 

“Inv. S 1823, found in area Q 16. Broken off diagonally behind big toe, preserving first three 
toes, front of sandal sole and a little of the plinth to right and in front of foot. 

** The lower part of the Capitoline Demeter, being restored, is useless for comparison. 

4 T owe this observation to W. B. Dinsmoor. 
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decade. This would confirm the identification of the type as Demeter, though it may 
possibly have represented someone else in its Roman re-use. The workmanship is good 
enough for a fifth-century original; no careless detail of form or finish betrays the 
copyist’s hand.” There is none of the empty, mechanical quality that would naturally 
result if an original on a smaller scale had been adapted to colossal size. If the statue 
is a copy, which seems at present the less likely alternative, the original was probably 
of the same colossal scale. This would explain why we have several adaptations but no 
exact replicas in the series of statues related to the Capitoline Demeter, which must 
itself be a reduced copy. 


The tower of the Late Roman Fortification which contained the fine Ionic columns 
described above (pp. 351-356) also yielded a late fifth-century statue of flamboyant 
beauty (Pl. 82). It had been deliberately smashed into many fragments which were 
used as packing between the larger stones of the wall, but patient piecing together 
has recovered the pose and the main lines of movement.’® The figure, which is well 
over life size, stands in a swaying pose as if she had just taken a step and paused 
to look back. Her feet are placed diagonally on the plinth, but the upper torso is 
turned a little more frontally than the legs, and the head may well have turned still 
more, the glance following the direction of the trailing foot, so that the total movement 


*° Two technical questions may be raised: (1) is the technique of attaching the head and left 
arm Roman rather than Greek? and (2) were marble statues of such large size made in the fifth 
century B.c.? For neither is there conclusive evidence. The head and neck were set into a cutting 
with approximately vertical walls and a flat bottom that sloped a little forward. The head was 
evidently held in place by its own weight, for the bottom of the cutting is rough-hammered (not 
smoothed and picked as for cement) and there is no dowel hole. Similar cuttings are found in 
Roman statues, but since two other forms, the flat-bottomed cutting with picking for cement and 
the concave rough cutting with dowel hole, are found both in Roman and in classical Greek works, 
it may well be that the present form also was known in both periods. The large square mortise 
for the arm may be found in the southeastern caryatid on the Erechtheion and in the Dionysos from 
the Choregic Monument of Thrasyllos. As for the size, the Nemesis of Rhamnous, though smaller 
than our figure, proves that cult statues considerably over life size were made in marble in the 
fifth century, and if we consider the difficulties that must have been overcome in producing such a 
work as the Poseidon for the west pediment of the Parthenon, we can hardly doubt that a simple 
draped statue on a still larger scale would have been within the Attic sculptors’ powers. 

16 Inv. S 1882. Parian marble. H. 1.83m. Only the mid section of the torso, from midriff 
to hips, was preserved in a single large fragment. The rest, in smaller bits, served to fill the chinks 
between the Ionic column drums and capitals. Since three fragments had been found in earlier 
investigations of the same tower in 1933 (one appears to the right in the photograph in Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 385, fig. 12), it may be that some of the missing chips were lost even earlier, before the 
start of excavations in our area. The surviving fragments join from plinth to neck, so that there is 
no doubt about the pose and movement of the statue, but since one fragment which supplies the 
connection in the region of the thighs is interior only, a gap appears on the surface. This has been 
filled with cement in order to give the necessary strength. The head, which was carved in one 
with the torso, is broken off at the neck. Both forearms were attached at the elbows by iron 
dowels. Front of left shoulder and left breast are entirely lacking. 
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was held in balance. A gentle wind blows the himation forward in undulating folds 
over the left thigh. A similar movement occurs in two figures of Aphrodite, one on 
a votive relief from the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Daphni, and one in a Judgment of 
Paris engraved and painted on ivory, found in a Scythian grave.” 

The voluptuous torso in the transparent beltless chiton intensifies the impression 
that our goddess is in fact Aphrodite. A large Hellenistic statue found in the same 
tower in 1933 (evidently just above our statue, since fragments of the latter appeared 
at the same time, see above, note 16) is of a type that has been called both Artemis 
and Aphrodite but is clearly characterized as Aphrodite in a statuette found in 
Corinth.*® Shear conjectured that the Hellenistic statue might come from the Stoa of 
Attalos and represent Stratonike, the wife of Attalos II, but this seems less likely 
now that we know more about the rest of the material built into this part of the wall.” 
Perhaps the two Aphrodites are votive statues from a temple, like the two seen by 
Pausanias in the Temple of Ares.” If ceiling beams and coffers found in adjacent 
parts of the wall came from the Temple of Ares, as W. B. Dinsmoor and M. H. 
McAllister have suggested,” the statues might have the same source. Otherwise, they 
may more probably have belonged to the mysterious structure from which the Ionic 
columns came. 


The pose of our fifth-century statue is very similar to that of the Hera Borghese, 
which resembles it also in the way that the himation encircles the hips, “like a great 
corolla out of which the torso rises,’ as Paola Zancani-Montuoro says of the Hera. 
The diagonal placement of our figure on its plinth suggests that Mme. Zancani is 
right in advocating a diagonal view for the Hera Borghese too.” Also related to our 
statue, though somewhat earlier in style, is the Aphrodite in the Villa Doria Pamphili, 
a statue which shows its close descent from the Parthenon pediments.** The slack 


7 The relief, Athens National Museum, no. 1597, Wide, *E¢. ’Apx., 1910, p. 46, fig. 5; Svoronos, 
Athener Nationalmuseum, pl. CXXIX; Oikonomos, *Apy. “E¢., 1923, p. 95, fig. 28. The ivory, 
Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung, III, fig. 626. In both Eros appears, flying toward the left shoulder 
of the goddess on the relief, already perched there on the ivory. Our marble figure seems not to 
have held an Eros, for there are no traces on the back of the shoulder, and the marble would not 
have been strong enough to support one perched on the hand. 

*8 Johnson, Corinth, IX, p. 45, no. 53. There is an Eros on the back of the shoulder. Laurenzi, 
Rom. Mitt., LIV, 1939, pp. 57 f., argues that the type was originally Rhodian and represented 
Artemis. Poulsen, on the other hand, in discussing a statuette of the type in Copenhagen, suggests 
that the Agora statue may be the original (Catalogue of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, p. 227, 
no. 312a). 

18 Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 387: “ Since architectural blocks from this stoa were used in the 
construction of the wall it is possible that the statue came from the same place.” 

* Pausanias-l, 6, 4: 

*t Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 39-42; McAllister, Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 38-43. 

* Bull. Comm., LXI, 1933, pp. 25-58, where the Hera Borghese is attributed to Agorakritos. 

** Brunn-Bruckmann, pls. 538-539; copy from Tralles in Smyrna, Oikonomos, *Apx. “Ed., 1923, 
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folds between the breasts of the Agora figure recall those on the Doria Pamphili 
Aphrodite, which derive in turn from the Aphrodite of the east pediment of the Par- 
thenon, but the transparency of the chiton is much more advanced. Yet a stage later 
than our statue is the Tired Maenad (“la Stanca”) of the reliefs in New York and 
Madrid.” 

There are close resemblances to the Nike Parapet in the rendering of many 
details of the drapery. The carving of the lower chiton folds is characterized by very 
deep-cut narrow furrows and by ridges variously refurrowed with the chisel, the 
“ changing and Protean sharp edges of the stone”? which Carpenter remarks in the 
work of his Nike Parapet ‘Master A.’ The himation folds are equally fine and 
varied, but treated as rounded ridges without sharp chisel edges. The ridges that 
resemble inflated tubes, nicked where they bend, of which Carpenter speaks in com- 
paring his ‘ Master B’ with Paionios * are much in evidence. The most striking single 
motif in the drapery of our statue, the overfall caught up by the breeze and arching 
over the top of the right breast, appears not in the surviving figures of the Nike 
Parapet but in the Neo-Attic relief in Florence which is generally believed to be an 
adaptation of a Parapet slab.” Though the lower portion of the figure in which it 
appears has rightly been criticized as improbable,” the upper torso of this Florence 
Nike is so like our statue as to suggest that this part of the relief has been closely 
copied from a fifth-century original, probably a lost figure of the Parapet. The same 
motif recurs later in the akroteria from Epidauros.” 

If Carpenter is right in dating the Parapet to the Peace of Nikias (421-415 
B.c.), our statue probably belongs around 420 B.c. Standing in an unbroken line of 


pp. 59 ff. Oikonomos, op. cit., p. 95, identifies the Aphrodite of the relief from Daphni with this 
type, and Langlotz, Phidiasprobleme, p. 89, note 19, accepts the identification. Actually, since the 
figure of the relief is about midway between the Doria Pamphili Aphrodite and ours, it cannot be 
identified as either, but it serves to support the name Aphrodite for both types. 

24 Richter, Catalogue of the Greek Sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, pls. L-LI, 
no. 58. 

25 The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, p. 19. On our statue the outer sharp edges are 
mostly broken away, but the intricacy and variety of the carving can be seen in the furrows, enlivened 
by subsidiary small ridges. 

21610, DP..20;, oD: 

27 Mansuelli, Le Sculture, pp. 41f. no. 16; Fuchs, Die Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs 
(Jahrb., Erganzungsheft XX), pp. 12-17, pl. 2. 

28 Fuchs, loc. cit. 

29 J. Crome, Die Skulpturen des Asklepiostempels von Epidauros, pls. 7-8. 

30 Op. cit., pp. 80-82. Since the Parapet is presumably part of the plan for the temple and 
sanctuary as revised in the 420’s (cf. Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, p. 185, note 4), 
there is no proof that work on it was not begun before 421, but since only the most advanced of the 
work on the frieze of the temple is similar to the general style of the Parapet, Carpenter’s date seems 
about right. The date in the last decade still favored by many German scholars has little to 
recommend it, since it creates a gap between temple and Parapet which does not appear in the 
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descent (through the Berlin Aphrodite * and the Doria Aphrodite) from the Aphro- 
dite of the Parthenon pediments, it belongs already to the generation of the Hera 
Borghese, the Rhammous base, and the Nike Parapet. Its extraordinary richness of 
movement and detail, comparable to the most flamboyant of the Parapet Nikai and to 
works of the Meidias Painter, would be overpowering were it not for the rhythmic 
unity of the pattern which dominates the whole figure. This is a moment of transition 
rather than of supreme achievement. With ‘ Master E’ of the Parapet, the creator 
of the Nike adjusting her sandal, and with the “ Venus Genetrix,” which is so 
closely related to his work, a new, lighter and more graceful vision takes form. 

To try to name the sculptor of our statue would involve making up one’s mind 
about the works and artistic personalities of men whose histories are still vague to us. 
If one could plot the centers of gravity of the groups of works generally assigned 
to Agorakritos and to Kallimachos, this piece would come somewhere between them. 


Second only to ‘ Master E’ in the exquisite modelling of the female body through 
thin drapery is ‘ Master D,’ the artist who seems to have been responsible for the 
southern half of the west end of the Nike Parapet.*” No whole or even nearly whole 
figure from his hand has come down to us, but one fragment has long captivated 
visitors with its quiet loveliness.** Now a fragment from the Agora, recently identified 
though not recently excavated, adds much to our understanding and enjoyment of 
this figure (Pl. 83,a).* The brilliant contrast between chiton and himation which 
Carpenter praised in describing the upper part of the Nike is even more effective now 
that we have more of the himation. The Nike leans in an easy pose, with the left leg 
crossed over the right, against a smooth support whose shape and meaning are still 
not clear. The ends of her himation fall in a fan-like pattern over its surface. Between 
the support and the left thigh the folds were protected from the weathering that 
has so heavily eroded the upper parts of ‘ Master D’s’ figures, and the crisp, almost 
hard finish is beautifully preserved. What remains of the support appears conical 


style of the sculpture and makes the Parapet sculptures contemporary with the friezes of the 
Erechtheion, which belong to a later stage of development. 

** Blumel, Katalog, II, K 5; Brunn-Bruckmann, 537; Becatti, Problemi Fidiact, pl. 100. 

* Carpenter, of. cit., pp. 47-55; Dinsmoor, 4.J.4., XXXIV, 1930, p. 282. 

°° N (Heberdey-Dinsmoor) or 9 (Casson-Carpenter). First published (reversed) in “Ed. 
‘Apx., 1842, unnumbered plate, it was one of three Nike Parapet pieces admired and described by 
Flaubert in notes from his visit to Athens in 1851 CEuvres Complétes, X, Notes de Voyage 2, 
Paris, 1910, p. 115 “ Un torse drapé sans téte”). I owe this reference to Irma B. Jaffe. 

“Inv. S 1759. Catalogued November 1953 from unrecorded marbles (presumably from 
demolition of modern houses) from the northeast slope of the Areopagus just west of the 
Panathenaic Way (P-S 22-23). Broken all around, the fragment preserves the left thigh to below 
the knee and a little of the right, together with part of the support and the drapery falling over it. 
None of the background survives (pres. th. of fragment ca. 0.115 m.). Thanks are due to Mr. John 


Meliades, Ephor of the Acropolis, for having the fragment reattached to the Nike and for permitting 
publication of a photograph. 
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rather than cylindrical or convex. It seems too regular to represent a natural form 
such as a rock or a tree-stump. Since the hand of the Nike appears to rest lightly on 
its top, the weight of her body must be supported rather by the pressure of her hip 
against the object than by her arm. That would suggest that the object is something 
heavy and fixed rather than a movable attribute.” 


The graceful leaning pose of our figure is probably inspired by the late-Pheidian 
or Alkamenian leaning Aphrodite, which, though it has come down to us only in 
replicas of poor quality, was popular, as appears from the number of copies, and 
influential in its own time, as we can see from the charming reflections of it in lesser 
arts. The figure of Alkestis as a bride on the Eretria Painter’s onos in Athens * is 
perhaps the earliest of these reflections, resembling the Naples copy of the Aphrodite 
in the details of the pose. The exquisite heroine with Eros on an impression from the 
cheek-piece of a helmet is probably not, as Langlotz would have it, earlier than the 
statue,** but inspired by it. On our Nike a corner of the overfold of the himation falls 
between the knees as on the Alkestis, instead of to the side as in the statue. In spite 


*° Kekule, Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike, pl. IV, restored a shield. Heberdey, 
rejecting this, as well as a suggestion by Otto that the Nike was leaning on an altar (too informal 
a behavior for any but the god to whom the altar belongs), suggested that the object was a ship’s 
anchor (Jahreshefte, XXI-X XII, 1922-1924, p. 68). Carpenter, op. cit., p. 49, mentions the possi- 
bility of an altar but without conviction, placing the Nike in his reconstruction as though the object 
were not an altar. Dinsmoor (4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, pp. 285-286) does not mention the object, 
but argues against placing this Nike to the left of Athena, where she presumably ought to be if she 
were next to the altar (the Nike sacrificing the bull is by ‘ Master C,’ who did the left part of the 
west side). It is hard to find analogies for the shape which our fragment seems to indicate. The 
most interesting, and by the same token the most dangerous, suggestion is that it might be one of 
the upright stones that represented Apollo Agyieus. These are described as being pointed at the 
top (Schol. Aristophanes, Vespae, 875) and appear circular in section on coins of Ambracia (Brit. 
Mus. Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, pl. 35, 8) but are also described as square (Schol. 
Aristophanes, Thesm., 489). Studniczka suggested (Neue Jahrb., XVII, 1906, pp. 545f.) that 
the conical-seeming stone in front of the Tyrannicides on the well known red-figured oinochoe in 
Boston (Rom. Mitt., XTX, 1904, pl. VI; Brunnsaker, Tyrant-Slayers, pl. 24) is an Apollo Agyieus. 

86 Copies listed by Arndt, Text to Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 673 right. Schrader, Pheidias, pp. 
206-210, suggests an identification with the Aphrodite in the Gardens by Alkamenes. Langlotz, 
Phidiasprobleme, p. 89, and Becatti, Problemi Fidiaci, pp. 211-212, agree that the statue is probably 
not the cult statue of the sanctuary at Daphni, but neither would make it the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens, for which both have other (though perhaps not better) candidates. 

87 Athens, N.M. 1629. A.R.V., p. 726, no. 27. Pfuhl, Malere: und Zeichnung, fig. 561; 
Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, fig. 108. 

88 Cf, Phidiasprobleme, pp. 85 ff., pl. 30. Additional references, Karouzou, Ath. Mitt., LXIX- 
LXX, 1954-1955, p. 85, note 56. The folds that run across from one breast to the other are a post- 
Pheidian development that appears neither on the Parthenon nor in the copies of the leaning statue 
(excepting the fragment in Boston, Caskey, Catalogue, no. 72, which is not really a copy, though so 
counted by Langlotz). There are also reflections on gravestones, cf. Richter, Catalogue, no. 80, 
where a woman leans against the anta of the stele, and the unpublished stele in Athens mentioned 
ibid., p. 54 (N.M. 3891), in which she leans on a loutrophoros. 
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of this variation, the Nike, enriched by our new fragment, greatly helps us in the 
difficult task of visualizing the original beauty and variety of the himation in the 
leaning Aphrodite, which has been so coarsened by the copyists as to lose most of 
its charm. 


Some of the characteristic fifth-century blend of sweetness and nobility has been 
recaptured by a minor artist of a later period in an appealing head of a boy, under 
life size (Pl. 83, b), found in the Eleusinion area.” The features are so true to the 
late fifth-century type as to suggest that the face is a direct copy from a work of that 
period. Very similar in style is a head in the Athens National Museum which Paola 
Zancani-Montuoro has connected with Agorakritos.** The two heads are of the same 
scale, and both appear, from their symmetry and frontality and the square section 
of their necks, to have been broken from herms. In both the strands of hair are 
indicated by parallel grooves just as they are in archaistic herms. Both heads wear 
fillets that rise to a point at the center front. Similar fillets appear on heads of ephebes 
found at Rhamnous.** One of these has a broad face and a wrestler’s ear, while 
another has a babyish face and normal ears.* Neither is archaistic or classicizing, but 
they show an analogy with the Athens heads in the distinction between the sturdier, 
boxer-wrestler type and the non-combatant athlete. The head from Athens in the 
National Museum has a broader face than the Agora head; the hair on the crown 
of the head is cut into short locks, and the right ear is slightly thickened. On our head 
the hair of the crown is long, the face is a slender oval, and the ears are normal. All 
this suggests that the Athens heads are also ephebic dedications. Probably they belong 
to the Roman period, when the prevailing taste for classical art may have led the 
ephebes to substitute such ideal heads for the semi-portrait heads that were popular 
earlier and later. Though the faces may have been copied directly from fifth-century 
works, the hair, at least on the Agora head, was modified or invented to suit the herm 
form, for the locks on the crown and the nape of the neck are dull and mechanical. 


°° Inv. S 2057. Found in loose late Roman fill north of the retaining wall of the Eleusinion 
(T 18) together with the unfinished herm (PI. 86,d,e). P.H. 0.20 m. Broken off at neck. Top hair 
heavily weathered. 

*°N.M. 468. Bull. Comm., LXI, 1933, p. 55, suppl. pl. C, top. 

** A chlamys herm of small size with a girlish head surrounded by such a fillet was dedicated 
by the ephebes of Erechtheis who were victorious in the torch race. Pouilloux dates the inscription 
on prosopographical grounds around 330 B.c. (La Forteresse de Rhamnonte, p. 111, 2 bis, pl. 45). 
In spite of the girlish head, which led Pouilloux to interpret the figure as female, perhaps a personi- 
fication of the Tribe, it must actually be male, an ephebe as Hermes. 

*“N.M. 317 and 318, Rev. Arch., XXI, 1913, pp. 273-274; AedAr., IX, 1924-1925, p. 156, fig. 6 
(N.M. 318 only). These two are probably not much later than the complete chlamys herm but 
they are larger in scale and may be from statues rather than herms, being too large for any of the 
herms that were found with them. In any case, they must be ephebic dedications. 
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The torso of an archaistic kouros about half life size (Pl. 84, a, b) was found 
below the floor of the Southeast Temple.** The symmetrical pose with left leg ad- 
vanced, the long, grooved shoulder-locks like those of herms, and the proportions with 
broad shoulders, narrow waist and full thighs give the archaistic look. The actual 
anatomy does not imitate the archaic but merely generalizes classical forms. A small 
mantle pressed into narrow pleat-like folds was draped across the back and over the 
forearms. Its ends fell vertically along the thighs so that the mantle served the purpose 
of the struts used in late archaic marble kouroi to support the hands in front of the 
thighs. 

Archaistic kouroi are much rarer than korai. The type is used for Apollo and 
less frequently for Dionysos, but apparently does not occur as an anonymous attendant 
like the basin-bearing korai. Dionysos is, of course, not a kouros in archaic art, and 
the standard Neo-Attic Dionysos is bearded and draped, but a small statue from the 
Agora in much the same scheme as our present figure is characterized as Dionysos 
by the kantharos in his hand.** Probably the community of type between Apollo and 
Dionysos that was established in the fourth century, when both were represented as 
long-haired youths, is here carried over into the archaistic. No attribute survives to 
show which god the new torso represents. The existence of a Dionysos in this form 
from the Agora makes Dionysos rather the more likely. 


A more surprising kind of archaistic sculpture is an unfinished relief showing a 
man with two horses (Pl. 84,c). Like so much of the unfinished sculpture found 
last season, it was built into the Late Roman Fortification.** It seems to have been 
intended for some architectural use rather than as a simple votive offering; there are 
projecting borders above and below the relief but no framing on the sides, which are 
vertical, without taper. Evidently the surviving slab was meant to be part of a con- 
tinuous frieze of some kind. The relief is exceptionally high for the size of the figures, 
and details are rendered with unusual precision. Four measuring points, on the mane, 
buttocks and thigh of the near horse and on the knee of the man, show that the work 
was being copied from a model. That it belongs to the Roman period can be seen from 
the technique: the liberal use of the running drill for outlining the figures and detach- 


48 Inv. S 2109. Found July 15, 1959 resting on bedrock below the floor of the Southeast Temple 
(Q 16). Head broken off. Both arms broken off just above elbows. Both legs broken off just 
below knees. Cloak broken away except at back and in traces against thighs. Top of left shoulder 
chipped. Pentelic marble. P.H. 0.565 m. 

44 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 392, fig. 18. 

46Tny. S 2079. H. 0.52m. W. 0.646m. Total P. Th. 0.12m. (Th. of background 0.045 m.- 
0.06 m.). H. of borders: upper ca. 0.105 m., lower ca. 0.10m. Pentelic marble. Found June 9, 
1959 in core of Late Roman Fortification (R 16). Mended from a number of fragments. Missing: 
outer surface of borders, near legs of near horse (except for a small non-joining fragment of 
foreleg), muzzle of near horse, right arm of man and reins of both horses. 
i 
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ing legs from the background and also the use of very coarse rasping for the 
preliminary surface. 

At the same time, the relief has little in common with ordinary archaistic work 
of the Roman period. If a small fragment such as the head of the man had been 
discovered alone, few would have hesitated to attribute it to the sixth century. The 
front of the torso, which would scarcely have been seen by the ordinary viewer, is 
carefully modelled, with three transverse divisions of the abdominal muscle above the 
navel, a feature that is common in kouroi earlier than around 520 B.c., but not in 
archaistic works. Also, the proportions of the horses are genuinely archaic.“ The 
more closely we look at the relief the more likely it seems that the model was an actual 
archaic relief and not an archaistic creation of the Roman period. But what kind of 
relief will it have been? It is most unusual in archaic marble reliefs of such small 
scale to find the depth of relief so great that parts are completely detached from the 
background. The figures, around 30 cm. high, are just about half the height of those 
on the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi.*7 On the other hand, applied metal 
figures such as those on the great bronze krater from Vix provide a close analogy 
for the depth of the relief, the careful detailing of the side plane of the human figures, 
and the elaborate rendering of the bridles of the horses. Furthermore, the type of 
horse on the krater is much closer to that of our relief than any that we find on archaic 
Attic marble reliefs. The long manes that fall down to the top of the shoulder are 
to be seen on all the horses of the krater, and some of them show the bare angle 
between the back and the last long locks that appears at first glance so strange on our 
horses. Some also show the tips of the locks turned back, as if caught by a light 
breeze, a peculiarity of our foreground horse.“ Most striking is the resemblance in 
spacing and pose of our two horses to the foreground and second-plane horses of 
the quadriga teams on the krater. Even without a chariot, they are behaving like 
chariot horses. Perhaps our relief was meant to represent an Homeric camp scene. 
The man, wearing light sandals and armed only with a short spear, is not equipped for 
battle, nor is he dressed as a rider. The chlamys, which shows dull, archaistic folds 
like that of the kouros above, may have been added by the copyist, and the curious 
stephane-like headdress is also open to suspicion. Possibly the strong forward lean of 
the man’s body is also due to the copyist, for we find it in other archaistic works.* 


*° The horses are longer than high (length from point of shoulder to point of buttock; height 
from top of croup and withers to the ground), though the relation of the head-length to the 
individual members is correct. Cf. Markman, The Horse in Greek Art, pp. 64-65. 

** The height of the frieze, including a narrow plinth below the figures, is 0.64 m. 

48 Monuments Piot, XLVIII, 1, 1954, pls. 9-13. 

** This was suggested to me by Otto Brendel. Cf. the well-known archaistic reliefs showing 
a procession of four gods, Fuchs, Die Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs, pp. 48-49. Note that there 
is less of this forward lean in the relief from Delos, ibid., pl. 10, c, than in the other examples. 
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There is no lack of literary evidence for the admiration that was felt in Roman 
times for early Greek metalwork. The Neo-Attic marble kraters must have had metal 
prototypes, and there is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that the prized 
Peloponnesian bronze of the archaic period would also have been copied in marble. 
But, though the Vix krater offers the closest parallel for so many characteristics of 
our figures, the originals can hardly have belonged to a krater, for our horses are 
twice the size of the Vix figures. Oscar Broneer, in publishing two charming bronze 
horse heads from Isthmia,*® observes that a resemblance exists between these heads 
and the horses of the Vix krater but comments that his horses would be about 25 cm. 
high if restored, whereas the Vix horses are only 14 cm. high. He suggests, therefore, 
that they come from a metal relief of some kind. Something similar must have served 
as a model for our relief. 

The date of the Roman version is not easy to fix, since the surface finish, which 
is normally the most reliable guide, has not yet come into being. The pedantic accuracy 
of the copy * and the great proficiency of the sculptor with the running drill suggest 
the Hadrianic or Antonine period. 

A head of a square-faced youth with short curly hair (Pl. 85, a)” is a modified 
replica of the Meleager attributed to Skopas.” The locks of hair around the edge of 
the face are the same as in the other replicas, and the topknot-like projection of the 
front hair above the forehead is preserved, but the hair on the crown and the nape 
goes its own way. It would seem that the copyist pointed off only from the front of 
his model and omitted the side points that we find on the unfinished ‘‘ Eubouleus ”” 
head.** The emotional, ‘“ Skopasian”’ quality is largely lost, as a result of the hard 
plastic treatment of details such as the eyelids and the locks of hair. The date of the 
copy may be Claudian or Flavian. Another replica of the Meleager discovered earlier 
in the Agora ”’ is probably of Augustan date (Pl. 85, b). It reproduces the hair more 
accurately and captures more of the spirit of the better copies, though neither of 
the Agora heads can count as a first-class replica. A peculiar feature of the new head 
is its pose, straight on the neck instead of inclined to the proper left as in all the 


50 Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, p. 329, pl. 69. 

51 A votive relief to Demeter and Kore found recently in the Olympieion area (A.J.A., LXIV, 
1960, p. 268, pl. 73, fig. 17) combines figures of the goddesses evidently copied from a fifth-century 
model with a figure of the Hierophantes whose portrait head appears early Antonine in style. 

52 Inv. S 2035. P.H.0.28m. Pentelic marble. Found March 13, 1959 in a context of the sixth- 
seventh centuries after Christ over the Panathenaic Way west of the Late Roman Fortification 
(S 16). Broken off just below chin. Nose broken; upper lip and chin chipped. 

53 List of replicas in Arias, Skopas, pp. 127-131, 12 torsos, of which 4 have the original head, 
and 17 separate heads. He retains the attribution to Skopas, though it is not supported by any 
ancient text. 

§ Below, p. 362, Pl.-85, c,d. 

55 Inv. S 1227. P. H. 0.265m. Found in 1947 in a late Roman wall at the northwest foot of 


the Areopagus (H 18). 
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complete statues of the type and the heads that come from statues. This may mean 
that it belonged to a herm. The earliest known copy of the Meleager, that from the 
Heroon at Kalydon, dated in the second century B.c., is a bust rather than a complete 
statue.”° 


Whereas the Meleager head merely adds one more item to a long list of replicas, 
an unfinished copy of the so-called “ Eubouleus ” in a remarkably good state of preser- 
vation (Pl. 85, c,d)" raises some interesting questions about the original from which 
it was copied. Our bust differs from the other known replicas in the form of its base, 
a low square pedestal out of which grow flat acanthus leaves supporting the projecting 
edges of the bust. The leaves have been carved in front, and rough projecting areas 
of marble left on the sides suggest that leaves were to have been carved there too. 
All areas have been worked out with flat and round-nosed chisels except the back of 
the pedestal, the back part of the bust, the hair below the fillet in back, and a mass of 
marble left at the back of the neck to strengthen it during the work. These areas are 
rough-picked. Seven measuring points remain on the head. Three of these, two in 
the forehead hair and one on the chin, served for measuring the face and front hair. 
In addition, there are two on each side. Perhaps the points in the forehead hair were 
used with these to make sets of three. In any case, these side points must have been 
intended to insure accurate copying of the pattern of locks on the side of the head, 
a refinement which was neglected by the copyist of the Meleager. 

Lumps of marble are left projecting beyond the surrounding surfaces in all areas 
where the drill was to be used. These, like the measuring point of the chin, create 
an odd impression that has to be thought away before one can take the features at 
their true value. The extent of the drilling intended corresponds closely to what we 
find actually executed in the other existing copies, including the fine head from 
Eleusis in the Athens National Museum which has often been called an original. The 
mane of hair was to be separated from the sides of the face by long, continuous 
running-drill channels. The presence of these channels in the famous Eleusis head 
is the strongest of many indications of its Roman date. Our bust is the tenth known 
replica of this type, of which two examples have been found in Eleusis, four in Athens, 
and one in Patras, while there are two more in Italy and one in Paris.*™ 


°° Dyggve, Poulsen and Rhomaios, Das Heroon von Kalydon, p. 369, VIII, figs. 91-93. 
Richter, Three Critical Periods, fig. 64. 

“Inv. S 2089. H. 0.615 m. Coarse-grained white (Thasian?) marble. Found July 6, 1959 
in the core of the Late Roman Fortification (S 17). Unweathered and virtually intact. Brown stains. 

om Bleusis? 

1. Athens N.M. 181, ‘Ed. ’Apx., 1886, pp. 257 ff., pl. 10. Most recent photo, Richter, Handbook 
of Greek Art, p. 135, fig. 193. 

2. Athens N.M. 1839. Ath. Mitt., XVI, 1891, pp. 27 ff., pl. Il; *Apy. “E¢., 1911, pl. 3, 3. SG 
fragment of a third head mentioned together with this is rejected by Lippold, Kopien und 
Umbildungen, p. 257, note 8). 
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This list is probably not exhaustive. If a work reaches this degree of popularity 
it is likely that other replicas or fragments exist which have not been caught by the 
casually drawn net of references. Criticism of the copies has not proceeded so 
systematically as might be expected, largely because of the widely prevalent notion 
that Athens N.M. 181 was the original.** The other copies are mostly inferior to it 
both in workmanship and in preservation, and little attention has been paid to them 
except by their discoverers. With the emergence of the Agora bust, the situation is 
changed. For the first time we have a replica with all the essential elements of the 
composition, even the nose, complete, and with its vertical and horizontal axes inexor- 
ably fixed by the square moulded pedestal on which it is set. Only the surface colorism, 
the shimmering flesh and drill-darkened hair, of N.M. 181 are missing. It is as if a 
hard white spotlight had been suddenly thrown onto an object which we have been 
accustomed to see only by candlelight. We realize that there is no longer anything 
Praxitelean about the head. The “‘ something portrait-like ”’ which impressed Philios, 
the original excavator of N.M. 181, emerges with full force, and the erstwhile 
melancholy daimon becomes a vigorous human youth. The most striking parallel, 


Athens : 

3. Acropolis 2394. Pfuhl, Jahrb, XLI, 1926, p. 41, note 1. Described as a fragment but with 
face preserved. 

4. Acropolis unnumbered. Pfuhl, loc. cit. Head and hair preserved but face missing. Proven- 
ance not recorded. 

5. Athens N.M. 2650. ’Apy. *E¢., 1911, pl. 3, 4. Found at the Military Hospital south of the 
Acropolis (Judeich, plan I, F 6). 

6. Agora S 2089 (the present bust). 


Patras: 
7. Patras Museum. Unpublished. 


Italy : 
8. Mantua. Arndt-Amelung 17. Levi, Sculture greche e romane del Palazzo Ducale di 


Mantova, Rome, 1931, pl. 32. 
9. Rome, Capitoline. Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Stanza dei Filosofi, 1. 


Paris: 
10. Said to have been found near Pozzuoli. Louvre, Michon, Catalogue Sommaire, p. 35, 
no. 581, photo. Giraudon 2060. 


58 This idea grew out of a resemblance seen between the surface of the face of the “ Eubouleus ” 
and that of the Hermes at Olympia. As a result the head not only became Praxitelean, but, though 
the stone in its walled museum remained unchanged, became gradually transformed in the “ museum 
without walls,” its photographic-publication existence, by contamination with the Hermes until it 
was no longer quite itself. Plaster casts restored the nose and brow from that of the Hermes, 
photographs were taken always from above and to the left so that the head seemed to gaze downward 
like the Hermes (Philios was perhaps the last to publish a plain side view with chin up and drill- 
channels unmasked, ’E¢. ’Apx., 1886, pl. 10), and finally Rizzo went so far as to tilt the whole bust 
forward so that the resting-surface was no longer horizontal (Prassitele, pp. 105-106, pls. 157-158). 

59 "Bd. *Apx., 1886, p. 264. 
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as Wilhelm Klein said long ago to unsympathetic ears, is the head of Alexander from 
Alexandria in the British Museum.” 

The important points of resemblance between the ‘‘ Eubouleus ” and the London 
head are the strong turn of the neck, whose powerful forms lend an air of virility in 
spite of the youthfulness of the face, and the similar arrangement of the mane of hair, 
without the anastole and with the shaggy locks separating over the center of the fore- 
head. Whereas the London head is generally taken as a mid or late Hellenistic 
creation based on an earlier tradition,” the “ Eubouleus ” appears to be an accurate 
Roman copy of a work made in the fourth century. No Hellenistic traits are dis- 
cernible, and the care with which all details of the hair are reproduced betokens respect 
for the model. This model should be a contemporary portrait of the young Alexander. 
The head is boyish like the Acropolis head of Alexander, to which it shows some 
similarity,”* but with more suggestion of power, a combination of youthful beauty 
with the strength of beginning manhood. 

No other fourth-century Alexander shows such an exuberantly full mass of hair 
around the face. Even the Hellenistic British Museum head, while retaining the 
pattern of locks over the forehead, has simplified the hair. The Chatsworth Alexander, 
on the other hand, which Furtwangler admired for the richness of its locks and 
tentatively associated with Leochares,“ seems in fact to be a later, perhaps even 
Roman, contamination of the “ Eubouleus ” type with the more usual Lysippean 


6° Klein, Praxiteles, p. 430. (The head is frequently pictured: Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, 
fig. 745; Bieber, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., XCIII, 1949, p. 409, fig. 46.) Klein, being himself under 
the spell of the shimmering surface that led so many of his generation to take the “ Eubouleus ” as 
original, did not suggest that it might in fact be an Alexander. He took the Eleusinian interpreta- 
tion for certain and merely used the resemblance to Alexander portraits to support an attribution 
to Leochares rather than to Praxiteles. D. B. Thompson, who excavated the Agora head, had the 
same reaction as Philios in excavating the Eleusis head, that there was a portrait quality about it 
and that it reminded her of portraits of Alexander (Philios, op. cit., pp. 265-266, had cited the 
“ Alexander-Inopos ” in the Louvre and a second head from Delos called either an Alexander or 
an Apollo). It is to Mrs. Thompson rather than to the earlier scholars that I owe the idea. 

61 Plutarch, Alexander, 4, mentions an inclination of the neck to the left as a characteristic of 
Alexander to be seen in the portraits by Lysippos. Kleiner, Jahrb., LXV-LXVI, 1950-51, p. 215, 
takes this to mean the turn of the head to the left as we have it in the London head and the 
“Eubouleus.” Bieber, op. cit., p. 391, makes the opposite interpretation, so that the Azara herm 
would fit the Plutarchan description. Since both directions occur in recognized portraits of Alex- 
ander, it would seem that the turn rather than its direction is the important thing. 

* Gebauer, Ath. Mitt., LXIII-LXIV, 1938-1939, pp. 38-39, suggests end of second or begin- 
ning of first century B.c.; Bieber, op. cit., p. 391, suggests the second century B.c.; Kleiner, Jahrb., 
LXV-LXVI, 1950-1951, p. 214, says late second century B.c. 

°° The Acropolis head is best published by Ashmole, J.H.S., LXXI, 1951, pls. 11-12, pp. 15-16. 
He takes it to be a fourth-century work (as its workmanship seems to indicate) but admits (p. 15, 
note 19) that it may be a contemporary replica of a bronze work from which the two surviving 
Roman copies in Erbach and Berlin are derived. See below, p. 387 and note 73. 

J HS... XX1, 1901, pp. 212-214, 
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Alexander. Comparison with other Alexander heads, of whatever date, shows that 
the anastole of the Chatsworth head has been shoved in artificially between the hanging 
locks of a coiffure like that of the “ Eubouleus.” The ends of the central pair of locks 
do not make a proper transition to the sides as they do in all types of which the 
anastole is an integral part. At the same time the curls of the back hair have been 
lengthened in order to give an Apolline effect. A round fillet like that of the “ Eubou- 
leus ” separates the mane from the top hair. The full, smooth cheeks are like those of 
the “ Eubouleus,” but the eyes are made larger and the whole face shorter in keeping 
with the later notions of idealization. The head is turned to the right, as in the Azara 
herm. It would seem that the later artist, wishing to make a highly idealized Alex- 
ander, went to the youthful portrait for the effect of richness and beauty but borrowed 
from the official portrait those features which would make sure that it was recog- 
nized as Alexander. 


The iconography of Alexander is so complex and has been treated from so many 
different points of view that anything more than a very superficial treatment of the 
problems raised by our bust would be out of scale with this report. Still, it is worth- 
while to mention the most obvious considerations. The two main questions are (1) 
what was the original from which the ‘“‘ Eubouleus ” type was copied? and (2) why 
did this type enjoy such popularity in Greece in the second century after Christ? That 
the original must have been a statue is proven, I think, by the opposing diagonal 
positions of head and shoulders which our copyist has carefully preserved, even at 
the cost of some awkwardness in fitting the bust onto its square base. Unfortunately 
we cannot tell whether the raised strip around the edge of the bust was to have been 
carved into a shallow semblance of drapery like that of N.M. 181 or whether it is 
simply a protective surface that would have been smoothed away. Hence we have 
no very good evidence as to how the original was clothed. The sketchy chiton of 
N.M. 181 may be a reflection of the actual dress (it is certainly not a true copy) or 
it may be simply made up for the occasion. 

A late Hadrianic or Antonine date for most of the surviving copies is indicated 
by the free use of the running drill. The popularity of the type was evidently due 
to its subject rather than to its artistic status as a master-work, for the majority of 
the copies were not exported and the Agora bust is the only one found in a workshop 
context. The only other case where we find a comparable multiplication of a portrait 
in Athens for home use is that of the early Antonine bust identified as Polydeukion, 
the favorite pupil of Herodes Atticus, who died young and became a kind of second- 
class Antinous.** Among these three, the Antinous, the “ Eubouleus ” and the Poly- 
deukion, there is a certain community of spirit. Philios felt himself reminded of 


65 T ist of replicas by Neugebauer, text to Arndt-Bruckmann 1198-1199. For the most recent 
discussion see Weber, Olympiabericht V, pp. 143-146 and addenda, p. 176. 
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Antinous by the Eleusis head. Now we see how much of the similarity lies on the 
surface, belonging to the interpretation of a later age rather than to the original plastic 
creation. In the unfinished Agora bust, where the artist is only following his model 
and has not yet begun to form and color the surface to his own desire, the thin veil 
of melancholy is wholly absent. Nevertheless, since it is the second-century interpre- 
tation rather than the original meaning of the work that created the demand for 
copies, the analogy with Antinous and Polydeukion may give the explanation we are 
seeking. It seems not at all unlikely that the Antinous cult with its widespread appeal 
to the religious imagination of the late Greek world brought about a revival of interest 
in the young Alexander, seen not as the deified Herakles on whom emperors modelled 
their iconography,” but as the doomed young hero, a symbol not for rulers only but for 
all men. Antinous was frequently worshipped in the guise of young deities of vege- 
tation and mystery religions, Dionysos, Iakchos, Osiris and the Roman agricultural 
gods. His early death seems to have suggested a kind of identification with these 
youthful personifications of rebirth and immortality.” It is not so far-fetched as it 
may seem to believe that Alexander, with his permanent hold on the popular imagina- 
tion, was belatedly received into the same company.” Marion Lawrence has recently 
called attention to a late Roman mosaic in Beirut in which the birth of Alexander is 
portrayed in a scheme invented for Dionysos and later used for the Nativity of 
Christ.°° Such a hero-Alexander would not be out of place in Eleusis, where Antinous 
also appears,”’ and at the same time might be dedicated in other sanctuaries such as 
the Athenian Asklepieion or the precinct of Dionysos, from either of which the 
Acropolis Museum pieces might have come. 

Once the demand for such a portrait arose, the logical model would have been 
the gold and ivory portrait by Leochares in the Philippeion at Olympia, dedicated by 
Philip after Chaeronea. Not only was this of the right age (Alexander was eighteen 
at Chaeronea) and a work by a famous sculptor that was still available for copying 
in Greece,” but the visual qualities of the gold and ivory work, the whitely shining 


8° Ci. Bieber, of. cit., p. 425. 

*? Pausanias says that mysteries were celebrated yearly in honor of Antinous in Mantinea, 
and that the portraits of Antinous that he saw in the gymnasium there were mostly in the type of 
Dionysos (VIII, 9, 8). 

°° Tt is hard to say whether any chthonian significance should be attributed to the acanthus 
leaves on the Agora bust. A relief bust of Polydeukion in the Chalkis Museum, Weber, op. cit., 
p. 145, figs. 58-59, also rises from a base of acanthus leaves. Perhaps the forthcoming monograph 
by Jucker on the acanthus bust will shed light on this question. 

°° Maurice H. Chehab, Mosaiques de Liban (Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, XV), Paris, 
1959, pls. XXII, XXV (color); Marion Lawrence, “ Three Pagan Themes in Christian Art,” 
De Artibus Opuscula XL: Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, Zurich, 1960, New York, 1961, 
pp. 323-334. 

“° Kourouniotes, Guide, p. 90, fig. 35. Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen, p. 192. 

“The statues were still in place when Pausanias visited Olympia (V, 20, 10), and Attic 
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flesh and brilliantly contrasting hair, would have been just those that appealed to 
the taste of the period and suited the idea of heroization. The first Eleusis copy 
reproduces the sheen of the flesh and the second had inlaid eyes, which do not prove 
the influence of gold and ivory but may well go with it.” The Agora bust is made of 
the opaque white Thasian marble which is capable of taking a high polish. A fragment 
of another head in this material from the Agora (Inv. S 898) had gilded hair, and 
a similar treatment may have been intended for our piece. The arrangement of the 
hair in the “ Eubouleus ” type is eminently suitable for a gold and ivory statue, for 
the locks overlap the face all around in such a way as to hide the seam between the 
two materials. With the anastole this would have been difficult, since the roots of the 
hair must be shown. Bronze sculpture, with fine engraving shading into the flesh, 
was the ideal medium for the anastole, and it seems likely, therefore, that we should 
accept the suggestion of Ashmole that the Erbach head and its Berlin replica, which 
have it, are copied from a bronze, rather than the idea of Gebauer, who would make 
them copies of the gold and ivory work.” Finally, the running-drill channels that 
separate the sides of the face from the hair in all the “ Eubouleus ” heads, though 
they are a Roman device for outlining the face with shadow, suggest a continuity of 
the facial contour and a separateness of the hair-mass such as must have existed in 
the chryselephantine work. 

Normally, the first question should be whether the style of the ‘ Eubouleus ” 
Alexander suits that of Leochares, but all arguments about the style of Leochares 
are necessarily circular, since we have no positively attributed monuments. The 
technical considerations, therefore, are a safer starting-place. Nevertheless, it can 
be said with confidence that the style suits the presumed date of the Olympia work 
and fits well with the group of monuments most often associated with Leochares. The 
top hair of the Alexander, with long, flatly-waved strands held in place by a hoop-like 


sculptors were active in Olympia in the second century. The statue in the Athenian Agora men- 
tioned by Pausanias (I, 9, 4) may also have been a youthful portrait (cf. Ashmole, op. cit., 
p. 16, note 27), but was presumably of bronze. 

72 Inlaid eyes in marble works are not uncommon in the archaic period but rare in the classical, 
perhaps because of the more subtle coloring then in vogue. In the Hellenistic age we meet them 
in the Lykosoura statues by Damophon, who repaired the Zeus at Olympia. A colossal marble 
female head from an acrolithic statue recently discovered at Pheneos in Arcadia and dated in the 
second century B.c. has inlaid eyes still in place (B.C.H., LX XXIII, 1959, pp. 625-626, fig. 14). 
Roman marble copies of Greek statues often have them, but Roman marble portraits generally do not. 

78 Ashmole, loc. cit., above, note 63. Gebauer, op. cit., pp. 70-71. Gebauer bases his conclusion 
on the stiff, frontal position of the head on the neck, which he says is unusual in a fourth-century 
work, and which he explains by the material of the original. A more natural conclusion for Gebauer, 
who believes the Acropolis replica to be Roman like the others, would have been that all three 
surviving heads come from herms. This raises difficulties, however, if the Acropolis head is really 
of the fourth century, for we do not expect regular portrait herms in that period. Cf. above, 
p. 384. On the other hand, use as a herm would explain the peculiar treatment of the hair in the 


Acropolis and Erbach heads. 
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round fillet (not a diadem; there are no hanging ends) is like that of the Ganymede 
in the Vatican, and the relation of this rather flat crown-area to the heavy frame of 
locks below is very much the same in the two works, though the locks of the Alexander 
are longer and thicker. A comparison between the right side view of the Ganymede 
and that of the “ Eubouleus ’ N.M. 181% shows how much closer is the similarity 
between them than that between N.M. 181 and the Capitoline Faun, a comparison 
formerly used to support the attribution to Praxiteles.* The long top hair, which 
the satyr does not have, may be borrowed from Apollo. It seems quite possible that 
Leochares, who made at least one Apollo and probably more, liked the Apolline long 
hair for youthful figures, whether he had to do a Ganymede or an Alexander. Even 
Alexander’s upward gaze, which later develops a different meaning, may originally 
have been borrowed from the inspired musician Apollo. Such assimilations in the 
youthful portrait are not equivalent to formal deification; they are a commonplace of 
fourth-century art, which brings together the divine and human types to a common 
middle ground (as in the cases of ephebes and Hermes, athletes and Herakles).” 

The round fillet of the Chatsworth head is taken by Gebauer as a sign of deifica- 
tion,” but this need not be so in every case. Like the wreath, it is worn by human 
priests and worshippers and was no doubt especially appropriate to Apollo as the 
most priestly of the gods. Like the phiale, it signifies not so much divinity as com- 
munion. So it is equally appropriate to poets and satyrs (Capitoline Faun). Copyists 
often treat it as interchangeable with the wreath. One of two fragments belonging 
to the “ Monosandalos”’ type (an early classical type representing a boy initiate to 
the Eleusinian mysteries) found in the Agora substitutes a wreath of myrtle for the 
fillet,” and a replica of the Capitoline Faun in Berlin substitutes a pine wreath.*° If 
Alexander was initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries when he visited Athens after 
Chaeronea, this might explain both the occurrence of two copies at Eleusis and the 
use of the round fillet, but we have no literary record of his initiation, and we might 
have expected that among so many replicas from Roman times some at least would 
have had the Eleusinian wreath of myrtle leaves. For the present it may be enough 


* Now well shown in Vatican Katalog, III, 2, pl. 104, Galleria dei Candelabri, 83. Lippold 
(Text, p. 216) accepts the head as “ wahrscheinlich zugehorig.” 

Bd. *Apy., 1886, pl. 10. 

“6 Cf. Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, pp. 329-330. 

‘This kind of assimilation makes it very difficult to separate portrait from non-portrait in 
the Herakles heads of the Philip and Alexander coins, and there is even one Apollo head that 
resembles the Alexander-Herakles (Gaebler, Die antiken Miinzen Nordgriechenlands, III, pl. XXX, 
26) though the coin is of Philip. Kleiner, of. cit., p. 271 suggests that it was first minted under 
Alexander. 

8 Ath. Mit., LXIII-LXIV, 1938-1939, p. 75: ‘“ Die Rundbinde bei Chatsworth bezeichnet 
die Vergottlichung.” 

7 Inv. S 316. The other, S 6, has the round fillet. 

8° Blumel, Katalog, K 221. 
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to say that there are many possible explanations for the fillet apart from that of 
deification. 

It would be pleasant if we could go beyond broad generalities and use the facial 
type of the “ Eubouleus ” Alexander as evidence for the style of Leochares. This is 
not easy, however, because the special proportions of the face, the long cheeks, nose 
and chin seem to be Alexander’s own rather than the contribution of the artist. We 
find them in the Azara herm and in the Alexander mosaic, whereas the idealization of 
later portraits has generally modified them.” 

That the “ Eubouleus” stands, in a sense, midway between Praxiteles and the 
later Lysippos accords well with the little that we know from literature about the 
life and works of Leochares, who did much of his work in Athens but later cooperated 
with Lysippos on the lion-hunt for Krateros at Delphi. It is more difficult to say just 
how all this affects the Leochares that Ashmole has so persuasively evoked for us out 
of marble works compared to certain slabs of the Mausoleum frieze.” This may 
depend ultimately on the evaluation of the Acropolis Alexander, which is, as was 
noted above,” a difficult problem. It is enough, for the present, that the Agora bust 
has given us the unexpected assurance that the “ Eubouleus” is in fact a young 
Alexander. The attribution to Leochares remains an attractive possibility. 


An unfinished herm made in the third century after Christ (Pl. 86, d, e) shows 
that the workshops near the Agora also produced portraits of contemporary Athenians 
for official dedications.** Since there is no inscription we do not know what office the 
subject held, but the size of the herm and the mediocrity of the portrait recall the 
portraits of the Kosmetai, the annual directors of the ephebic training, who were 
regularly honored by such monuments at the end of their year of office.** The hair 
and beard appear to be in the style worn by Caracalla (A.p. 211-217) in the later 
years of his reign, with close-cropped curly hair and the beard clipped short. Our 
man is older than Caracalla; he has a receding hairline and a double chin. The hair is 
so short that no drilling is likely to have been intended. The beard would have been 
rendered by engraving short strokes into the rough raised surface that the sculptor 
has left for this purpose.** A few such strokes have already been made around the 


81 One must discount the abnormal breadth of the nose in the Agora copy, which is due only 
to its being unfinished. 

S257 seS CX I, 1951, ppe 15-19. 

28 Note’ 73: 

84 Inv. S 2056. Found June 15, 1959 built into a late Roman wall north of the north retaining 
wall of the Eleusinion (T 18). The youthful head, Pl. 83, b, was found in adjacent loose fill. 
H. 1.70m. (H. without tenon at bottom of shaft 1.58m.). W. of shaft 0.33m.; Th. 0.26 m. 
Pentelic marble. 

85 Cf, especially Graindor, B.C.H., XXXIX, 1915, pp. 241-401. 

86 Compare finished portraits of this period from the Agora, S 517 and S 387, Agora, I, 


nos. 37 and 39. 
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edges of the mustache. The eyebrows have not yet been engraved, and the eyes are 
still blank. The customary three measuring points are present, two above the fore- 
head and one on the chin. In Roman times, even original portraits must have had 
full-scale models. The bit of himation that is draped around the neck has been outlined 
and its folds furrowed with the running drill but the surface has not yet been 
smoothed down. No traces of rasping appear ; that would have been the next step. 


Completely finished and beautifully preserved, the portrait bust of a young man 
of around the middle of the third century after Christ confronts us with an extra- 
ordinarily vivid presence (Pl. 86, a, b).*” Together with the man was found a headless 
bust which is shown by its drapery to have been female (Pl. 86, c). Marble and 
surface are so similar that the two seem to have formed a pair. The portrait head of 
the young man is of truly exceptional quality for Athenian work of this period, so 
that one suspects that an important person is represented. At the same time the 
expressive emphasis of the features, the enormous eyes with their sharply engraved 
outlines, the linear forehead wrinkle and the boldly hatched eyebrows recall Greek 
work of the period rather than the art of the capital. This must be a local product, 
but one of the very best. 

The portrait of the emperor Gallienus (A.D. 253-268) in Berlin,* dating from the 
early years of his reign, furnishes the best parallel for the hair style of our head. 
This is intermediate between the very short military cut of the forties and the long 
hair of the mature Gallienus, so that our bust should be dated in the fifties. The hair 
forms a unified cap which separates only above the forehead into a fringe of pointed 
locks. The ends of the hair over the ears are just long enough to be caught and pushed 
out by the tops of the ears. The beard is as yet very light and does not extend down 
onto the neck. The eyes look upward to the proper right as in the Gallienus but their 
expression is more alert, less sorrowful than that of the emperor. 

Whereas the date seems firmly fixed by the relationship of the coiffure to that of 
the youthful Gallienus and the correspondance of the style to Athenian work of the 
mid-century, the face is curiously reminiscent of certain earlier portraits, Alexander 
Severus, Julia Mamaea and especially Julia Domna. When we analyze this resem- 
blance we discover that it consists not in similarities of style but in related physiogno- 
mies; there is a family resemblance between our portrait and the Severans of Emesa. 
The strongly arched eyebrows that grow together over the nose, the thin-bridged nose, 
curved in profile, the big expressive eyes and the mobile mouth all seem to connect 
our young man with this family or at least to characterize him as a Syrian. 


"Inv. S 2062. P. H. 0.60m. Pentelic marble. Found June 17, 1959 under fallen blocks 
north of the north retaining wall of the Eleusinion (T 18), context of the fourth century after Christ. 
Complete except for base, which is broken off, and minor chips, as end of nose. 

** Blumel, Katalog, VI, R 114. B.M. Felletti Maj, Iconographia romana imperiale da Severo 
Alessandro a M. Aurelio Carino, pl. 41, figs. 135-136. 
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We have said that the very high quality of the sculpture would suggest that the 
subject is someone out of the ordinary. His youth together with the fact that his 
portrait is coupled with a female bust strengthens the probability that he is not a simple 
Athenian citizen, One would expect the pair to be members of the imperial family, 
but there is no family resemblance to Valerian and Gallienus, who were ruling at the 
time. The similarity in style and coiffure to the young Gallienus serves only to point 
up the difference in physical type and to underline the oriental character of the 
features. A real resemblance may be seen, on the other hand, with the portrait on 
the finest of the much-disputed gold coins of Uranius Antoninus which seem to have 
been issued in Emesa in the 250’s. According to Delbriick’s reconstruction,® this 
young man, about whom the historians tell us nothing, issued coins with the titles 
“imperator ” and “ Augustus ” in A.p. 253 when Valerian was occupied with contend- 
ing for the rule in Italy and Emesa became the spearhead of opposition to Shapuhr in 
Syria. When Valerian was confirmed as emperor, Antoninus dropped the imperial 
titles and issued gold coins with the title Uranius, presumably referring to a local 
priesthood. The earliest of these gold coins are in a local style with Palmyrene tight 
curls in hair and beard. Later the coiffure is assimilated to the western imperial 
fashion and the hair appears straight. It is this westernized group (especially Del- 
brtick’s Bb and Bc) that our portrait most resembles.” 

It is perhaps unlikely that the Athenians in this highly unsettled period, when 
the threat to their own security lay rather to the north than to the east, would have 
stuck their necks out to the extent of according any sort of official honors to the 
Syrian pretender. A pair of busts such as ours, however, would not have been an 
official dedication. Rather it would have adorned a private house, school or auditorium. 
The intellectual connections of Athens with Syria were very close. The rhetorician 
Longinus, who was teaching in Athens at this time, was a nephew of the rhetorician 
Phronton of Emesa, and his student Porphyry came from Tyre. Longinus left Athens, 
apparently some time before the Herulians struck in A.D. 267, and cast his fortunes 


89 Num. Chron., 1948, pp. 11-29. His affirmation of the genuineness of the coins is approved 
by Mattingly in The Roman Imperial Coinage, IV, p. 206. S. L. Cesano, Rivista Numismatica 
Italiana, LVII, 1955, pp. 51-69, revives the argument against genuineness, but without detailed 
refutations of Delbriick’s reconstruction. After this article had gone to press, Alfred Bellinger 
called my attention to a recent article by Henri Seyrig (Revue Numismatique, 1958, pp. 51-57) 
in which he supports the authenticity of the Antoninus coins with arguments that seem conclusive. 
He answers the objection of Miss Cesano but recommends scepticism as to the details of Delbrtick’s 
reconstruction. 

9 Op. cit., p. 17, figs. 7 and 8. B. M. Felletti Maj suggests (Iconographia, p. 215) that the 
coin portrait with smooth hair goes back to an earlier sculptural prototype whereas that with curls 
shows the influence of the Gallienian mode. This would seem to reverse Delbrtick’s sequence and lead 
to rather peculiar results, since the city coinage, of which one piece is dated 253, all shows curly 
hair. The idea that the curly-haired portraits are related to Palmyrene art is supported by the 
stiffer general style of these portraits. 
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with Palmyra, where he became Zenobia’s counselor and was put to death by Aurelian 
in 273. It is easy to imagine that during the fifties he or one of his followers in Athens 
felt sufficient enthusiasm for the young standard-bearer of resistance to Persia and 
reviver of Syrian claims to glory to want to display his image. 

The finding place of the busts gives no real indication of their provenance. It 
would appear that during the late Roman period someone threw away or allowed to be 
buried assorted sculptures which had been collected, for whatever purpose, from some 
building that was destroyed in the Herulian sack. What that building was we cannot 
say. It is equally possible that our pieces had been set up in a house or lecture hall 
or that they lay unclaimed, though finished, in the sculptor’s workshop, whether be- 
cause the career of the subject had come to an untimely end * or because he who had 
commissioned the busts had already despaired of the future of Athens and departed. 


EvELyn B. HArrIson 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


°1 Cf. Delbrtick, op. cit., pp. 28 f.: “ What the fate of the young Sulpicius Antonius may have 
been remains unknown. Vaballat Athenodorus appeared later in his place as ‘dux Romanorum.’ ” 


ARISTOTLE’S ATHENAION POLITEIA 65,2: 
THE“ OPPICIA GALORE ING 


(PLATE 87) 


distinctive feature of the Athenian popular courts, or dikasteria, was the great 

number of citizens who actively participated in each trial. An Athenian dikast 
heard and judged lawsuits on particular days in company with 200, 400, 500, 1,000 
or more of his fellow citizens. Upon entering the court in which he was to sit, each 
of these men received an official token, or ovpBodrov Sypoota (Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 
65,2, éme[ Wav 8 cic |éMOn waparapBaver ovuBorov dy[pooia] mapa rod eiyn[ x6] ros 
tavTn[v| tHv a[pxynv]|).* While Aristotle does remark the use of a bronze token 
(avpBodro]v [x]adxobv Ath. Pol. 68,2) which is given to each dikast after he has 
voted, and in return for which the dikast later receives his pay, he does not explain for 
what purpose the ovpBorov dnpocia is issued, nor does he describe it. 

The word symbolon, used in a numismatic sense, denotes a coin-shaped piece that 
may be made of bronze, lead, ivory, bone or terracotta, and into which may be stamped 
or incised a great variety of distinctive markings. Out of the many symbola (herein- 
after called tokens) that survive from antiquity, a not inconsiderable number can be 
identified as Athenian and from the fourth century B.c.; further, these Athenian 
tokens sometimes identify by their markings the institution or magistracy that used 
them. The lead tokens marked BOAH (O. Benndorf, Zeit. Oster. Gym., XX VI, 1875, 
p. 600) and those marked TTPYTANEA (ibid.) were used in connection with the 
Athenian Boule, and that marked OEOPOPOY[MENH] MENANAJ[POY] had to do 
with the theater (Benndorf, op. cit., p. 609, no. 23 on plate facing p. 730). The bronze 
tokens marked OEXMOOETQN served some function of the thesmothetes.* From 


* Note: Several points in this paper were first developed in “ Aristotle and the Dikasteria ” 
(Harvard Diss., 1958, unpublished) and served subsequently as the basis of a paper read at the 
General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in 1957 (A.J.A., LXII, 1958, p. 222). 
The paper has since had the benefit of suggestions from Professors S. Dow and H. A. Thompson. 

1T use the text of the Ath. Pol. presented in the Teubner edition of (Blass-Thalheim-) H. 
Oppermann, Leipzig, 1928 throughout this paper and cite the following works by the author’s name 
only: J. E. Sandys, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, second, revised edition, London, 1912; 
H. Hommel, Heliaia in Philologus, Supplementband 19, Heft 2, Leipzig, 1927. The translation 
“ official token ” means only that the token is handed out in behalf of the state. 

2 Photographs in I. N. Svoronos, Les Monnaies d’Athénes, Munich, 1923-26, pl. 100, nos. 
42-46. H. Hommel, pp. 116-117 points out correctly where earlier attempts to define the precise 
function of these interesting tokens fail. His own explanation of their use, however, is vitiated by 
his belief that the kleroteria were “ Losurnen.” The fragments from which S. Dow subsequently 
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literary and epigraphical evidence one learns further that tokens were used at meetings 
of the ekklesia, at conjurers’ shows, and in the market,’ as well as in the law courts, but 
the precise use is not always clear. 

The lead tokens of a series stamped on one side with a single letter and on the 
other with the stamp of the reverse of the Athenian triobolon have been proposed as 
those which were handed out to dikasts when they entered the court building.” The 
triobolon design naturally prompts the explanation that this sort of token was used 
in the disbursement of three-obol emoluments, but, while these lead tokens may well 
have been used at some time in the ekklesia or in the dikasteria as pay vouchers, they 
cannot represent the token that Aristotle describes as being handed out to the dikast 
after voting and as being exchanged for three obols at the end of the day. That 
token in Aristotle’s account is of bronze, and is marked with the number three.’ If 
then the lead token is not that which was exchanged for the three-obol pay, why is 
there on one side a stamp like the reverse of the triobolon? The assumption has been 
made that the “ official token” handed out at the door has some obscure introductory 
part in the payment of the dikasts, a part which the bronze token marked with the 
number three later takes up and completes. Consequently, the reasoning goes, the lead 
token marked with the triobolon stamp can properly be identified as the “‘ official token ”’ 
of Ath. Pol., 65,2 (see e.g. H. Hommel, pp. 68-70). To introduce a second token, 
however, into what ought to be the simple business of paying the dikasts is to impose 
upon Athenian dikastic procedure a redundancy that is at best suspicious. According 
to this interpretation the dikast receives one token, votes, turns in his token in exchange 
for another,® and finally turns in the second token for his pay. Athenian dikastic 


established the form and method of operation of the kleroteria appear to come from “ descendants, 
rather than copies of those used” [at the time Aristotle describes] (Prytaneis, Hesperia, Supple- 
ment I, Athens, 1937, p. 214), and so were perhaps even further removed from those of the time 
around 390, the era Hommel had in mind. Still, small balls were used in the kleroteria of the 
second century, and dice (xvfo.) in those of the Ath. Pol., never tokens. 

§ Ekklesia—Aristophanes, Eccl. 289 ff., I.G., II?, 1749, lines 75-79; conjurers’ shows—Theo- 
phrastos, Char. VI, 4 (Diels) ; market—Hermippos, fr. 61 (Kock). 

*O. Benndorf, of. cit., p. 601; pictured in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Dikastai, col. 193, figs. 2413- 
2414 and in Sandys, frontispiece, figs. 4-5. Cf. Sandys’ commentary at 65,2. 

° Editors and commentators on the Ath. Pol. have noted at 68,2 (cvpBoro]v [x]adrxobv [perd] 
rod y) a token marked with the letter gamma. See e.g. F. Blass, *A@yvatwy Todreia, 4th ed., Leipzig, 
1903, ad loc.; Sandys, ad loc.; J. L. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, Leipzig, 
1915, p. 922; G. Colin, Rev. Et. Gr, XXX, 1917, p. 39; H. Hommel,p. 97; K. von Fritz and E. 
Kapp, however, translate the gamma as “three” (Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, New York, 
1950, p. 146). Now that M. N. Tod has shown that the alphabetic numbering system was not used 
officially in fourth century Athens (B.S.A., XLV, 1950, pp. 126-139), the letter gamma in the 
text of the Ath. Pol. ought to be read as the number three rather than as the mark that actually 
appeared on the token. 

® The brackets in the text of the Ath. Pol. at 68,2 will warn the reader that he has to do with 
editorial reconstructions of dikastic procedure rather than with Aristotle’s words. The scholia at 
Aristophanes, Plut., 277 do not note the issuance of two tokens; similarly Suidas, s.v. Baxrnpla 
kai ovpBodrov. 
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procedure was not necessarily more free of wasteful duplications than the govern- 
mental procedures of other civilizations,’ but at the same time, the complex Athenian 
system of allotting courts, dikasts and magistrates does not elsewhere reveal such 
wasted motion, and so it is reasonable to suppose that the two different sorts of tokens 
were used for distinct and different purposes. In this paper the identity and use of 
the “ official token ” will be suggested. 


THE Marx hh 


It will first be necessary to establish the nature of the peculiar mark H\ that is 
found on certain Athenian tokens, psephoi, and dikastic pinakia of the fourth century 
B.c. P. Girard, in discussing the occurrence of the marking hl on several dikastic 
pinakia (B.C.H., II, 1878, p. 531 note 2), correctly reasoned that it was neither a 
monogram made up of the letters eta and upsilon nor the error of an engraver who 
had tried to inscribe a simple eta. This judgment was accepted by U. Kohler, who 
described the marking as “ forma litterae H” (CJ.A., I], 911), and by S. Bruck, 
who remarked in addition the necessity for the form, but stopped just short of ana- 
lyzing its composition (Philologus, LII, 1894, p. 420). E. Caillemer, however, in 
his article, “ Dikastai,” (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v., col. 189) asked: “ Le signe hi, que 
l’on voit sur deux tablettes, et que M. Rayet déclarait inexplicable, ne pourrait-il pas 
égalment indiquer, au moyen d’un E et d’un H réunis en monogramme, qu’un héliaste 
appartenait a la cinquiéme et a la septiéme section?” That the answer to this question 
is “‘no” will be clear once the composition of the monogram is recognized. 

From the many Athenian tokens stamped with letters, two series * of the fourth 
century B.c. are of especial interest here. The pieces of what we may call Series A 
(Pl. 87, a) show on the obverse a lion’s head right, and on the reverse single letters 
of the Athenian alphabet. It was of course absolutely essential that the letters be 
distinguished from one another, and so those who designed the tokens created mono- 
grams which they hoped would preclude any chance of confusion. To the right of the 
sigma was placed a small iota indicating the first two letters of 2IFMA (PI. 87, a, 
no. 39), and a short vertical stroke descending from the crossbar of the eta forms a 
monogram of the first two letters of HTA (PI. 87,a, no. 33). Without these addi- 
tions, an eta (H) or a sigma (2), occurring on a round piece where no other marks 
orient the letters, could not be distinguished from zeta (1) or mu (M). 


7 A.W. Gomme in his excellent review of H. Hommel’s Heliaia suggested that the redundant use 
of two tokens “ was not more unnecessary than our own procedure with passports, when, before 
embarking, we show them to one official and receive a card which ten seconds later we give up to 
another.” Cl. Rev., XLIV, 1930, p. 65 note 1). 

8 The two series were published as series B’a’ (here called Series A) and Ta’ (here called 
Series B) by I. N. Svoronos in Jour. Int. Arch. Num., I, 1898, pp. 37-120. See too his Les Mon- 
naies d’Athénes, pls. 100-101, from which the photographs of tokens that accompany this article 
were taken. 
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Similar care was given to the letters of Series B (Pl. 87, b): obverse, helmeted 
head of Athena left; reverse, single letters of the Athenian alphabet. The efa is again 
distinguished by the addition of a tau (Pl. 87, b, no. 7), but apparently the monogram 
form of sigma had not been successful. Doubtless Athenians had mistaken the iota 
for an orienting mark and had read the letter as mu. (2! , when turned on its side, 
becomes M.) Consequently it is now the mw that is distinguished from the sigma. 
This is done by the addition of a small upsilon under the mu (PI. 87, b, no. 12.)° 


We turn to the bronze psephoi with which the Athenian dikasts registered their 
decisions. These were marked on one side of the disk with the identifying label 
YHOX AHMOSIA, and on the other with single letters of the Athenian alphabet 
from A toM. When the single letter eta is intended to be read, it is represented by 
the monogram form 1 (/.G., Il’, 1923a). Here again, where there are no other means 
of orienting the letter, eta must be distinguished from geta (1). The mu needed no 
distinctive mark since the letters on the psephoi run only from A toM, and there was 
therefore no question of confusing mu and sigma. 


FUNCTION OF THE MONOGRAM 


The utility of the monogram H| is easily appreciated when it occurs within a circle, 
i.e. on a surface that has no top, bottom or side, but how does one account for its 
appearance on dikastic pinakia?*® Into these rectangular bronze strips there were 
punched and incised the following: (1) the letter that represents the citizen’s dikastic 
section, (2) his name, (3) his demotic, sometimes (4) his patronymic, and (5) often 
one or more (“ official,’ as they are called by scholars) stamps. All the words are 
written from left to right, and the orientation of each letter is clear at a glance. This 
may be seen in the pimakion, Plate 87, c (cf. the shape of the psephoi in the same 
picture). Still, the citizen’s dikastic section, when it happens to be denominated by 


® Another way or orienting the mu may be seen on plate 102, no. 22 of Svoronos’ Les Mon- 
naies d’Athénes where a small owl distinguishes at once the letter and the token. 

*° See S. Dow in H.S.C.P., L, 1939, pp. 1-34 for the process in which the pinakia functioned. 
(E. Berneker in his note, R.E., s.v., “ Wivaé [2],” cols. 1408-1409 [1950] does not know this 
important article.) The largest number are published in /.G., II?, 1835-1923, 1864a, 1871a, and the 
following additions are known to me: G.M.A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
New York, 1915, p. 462, no. 1831; E. Vanderpool, A.J.A., XXXVI, 1932, p. 293; T. L. Shear, 
Hesperia, Il, 1933, p. 474, fig. 23; L. Robert, Collection Fréhner, I, Paris, 1936, pp. 7-11, pls. 6-7 
(Robert’s proposed addition of no. 4071 from A. de Ridder’s Bronzes Antiques du Louvre II, 1915 
appears as /.G., II’, 1910); B. D. Theophanides, ’Apy. "E¢., 1939/41, zap. p. 17; now 5 with -G@ 
Stamires, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 237, note 5; D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, X, Metals etc., Balti- 
more, 1941, p. 500; F. Stahelin, Arch. Anz., LVIII, 1943, cols. 16-19; G. Davidson and D. B. 
Thompson, Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 12-i4; A. Meletopoulos, WoAdpwv, III, 1947/8, pp. 33-40 


with ovppexra x8’ no. 15. H. A. Thompson, Archaeology, VII, 1954, p. 182 publishes a photograph 
of a new fragment. 
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the letter eta, is represented on the pinakion by the monogram MH.” It seems natural 
to suggest that either the psephot, or the lettered tokens, or both, had been designed 
before the pinakia, and that Ht had come to be thought of as the special form of the 
letter that designated not just a dikastic section, but one of any of the artificial 
divisions necessitated by Athenian dikastic procedure. Consequently the monogram 
appears where it is not actually needed. If this is so, then it can be inferred with some 
plausibility that on dikastic equipment generally, where artificial divisions were to be 
denominated, hi represented eta, and that the tokens of Series A and B were used 
in the Athenian law courts.” Hitherto the Athenian institution whose functions these 
tokens served has not been recognized. I. N. Svoronos (Jour. Int. Arch. Num., 1, 
1898, p. 64) attempted to identify them (and others) as eianrjpia rod AvovycraKod 
Gedrpov, but O. Broneer’s lucid explanation of how the letters on the inner curb of 
the gutter in the Theater of Dionysos were used removes the basis of Svoronos’ 
argument.’* It is not inconceivable that some of the series of bronze tokens published 
by Svoronos served as entrance tickets to the theater, but at the same time it is equally 
possible that tokens of other series besides those of Series A and B were employed 
in the dikasteria. 

The lion’s head and the head of Athena that occur on the obverse of the tokens in 
Series A and B cannot be related specifically to the dikasteria. Perhaps they do no 
more than differentiate series of tokens. Since, however, the stampings BOAH, 
TTPYTANEA, and OEXMOOETON noted supra on page 393 restricted the use of 
those tokens to the use of a single institution or magistracy, it does not seem likely 
that other sorts of tokens would have been used promiscuously, i.e. in the service of 
more than one institution. All bronze tokens, then, stamped with a lion’s head or a 
head of Athena on the obverse and with a letter of the alphabet on the reverse may 
well have been used in the dikasteria. 

The marking Hl should probably be regarded as a clue to the identity of the tokens 
rather than as a sine qua non. Other ways of distinguishing the H from the I occur 
on bronze tokens (see Svoronos, Les Monnaies d’Athénes, pl. 100, nos. 26, 27), and 
it may be too that the bronze tokens marked AHMO [ ZION ], which also bear the 


11 The dikastic section letter eta in Hesperia, Suppl. VII, p. 12, no. 1, fig. 12 appears in the 
photograph to have the additional vertical stroke. The missing section letter of /.G., II’, 1900 (see 
L. Robert, Coll. Fréhner, p. 7, n. 1) should also be printed with the extra stroke. It shows clearly 
in the drawing published by E. Michon, Bull. Soc. Antig. Fr., 1908, p. 379. 

12 A. Postolacca catalogued a lead token marked with the monogram h{ (Annali d. Inst., XL, 
1868, p. 272, no. 51, plate K), and I. N. Svoronos listed another (Jour. Int. Arch. Num., III, 1900, 
p. 324, no. 50, pl. IZ’, no. 30). These tokens were also used in the law courts. The substance from 
which the tokens are made is not relevant to the institution that used them. Compare the reference 
to boxwood pinakia in ca. 326 (Ath. Pol., 63,4) and the earlier (Demosthenes, XXXIX, 10, 12) 
pinakia of bronze that have survived. 

18, Broneer, “ The OXETOS in the Greek Theatre,” Classical Studies Presented to Edward 
Capps, Princeton, 1936, pp. 29-41. 
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stamp of an urn (Svoronos, of. cit., pl. 102, nos. 37-39), served in the law courts at a 
time when the procedure was not precisely that which Aristotle describes. 

The conclusions reached above receive support from material evidence unearthed 
in the Athenian Agora. H. A. Thompson reported in 1954 the discovery of founda- 
tions under the northern part of the Stoa of Attalos that must certainly have sup- 
ported a building in which law-suits were heard and judged in the fourth century B.c. 
The excavator describes the most important evidence as “a pair of water channels, 
rectangular in section, ca. 0.60 m. long, standing upright at a little distance from one 
another, with their concave sides turned inward. On the floor, within the hollow of one 
of the tiles, lay five bronze dikastic ballots of the familiar wheel shape .. . a sixth 
ballot... lay near by on the floor. Such a concentration of ballots, hitherto unparal- 
leled, could scarcely occur outside of a law court. The evidence of the new discovery 
is strengthened by the finding, in earlier seasons, of three other ballots and one dikast’s 
name plate at various points within the same general area” (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, 
pp. 58-59; cf. R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Literary and Epigraphical 
Testimonia, Princeton, 1957, pp. 146-147). Miss M. Crosby, who is preparing the 
final publication of pinakia and tokens found in the Athenian Agora, has brought to 
my attention eight bronze, lettered tokens (Agora B 3165-3172) that were found in 
contexts that could have been associated with the law court building, one token in the 
ballot box itself. 

Of the eight tokens, six are stamped on the obverse with the head of Athena or 
with a lion’s head, and with single letters on the reverse. The remaining two are 
stamped on the obverse and reverse with a single letter. Token B 1171 has on the 
obverse the letter phi, on the reverse a smaller pli, as Svoronos, Les Monnaies 
d’Athénes, pl. 101, no. 37. Token B 1175 has been stamped on both sides with the 
letter beta, as Svoronos, op. cit., pl. 101, no. 26 (I thank C. Edmonson for this infor- 
mation). The concentration of psephoi at once identifies the building and establishes 
a strong presumption that the tokens, found in the same general area, were used in 
the same building. In view of this presumption, the tokens stamped with the same 
letter on both sides ought to be regarded as dikastic along with the Athena-head and 
lion-head tokens discussed above. The different ways of stamping the bronze, lettered 
tokens may have been an attempt to discourage dikasts from bringing their own to the 
dikasteria. On a day when Athena-head tokens were being issued, a dikast who had 
brought along a lion-head token would simply have been unable to use it. 


THe Marx ™ 


The figure ™ (Pl. 87, b, no. 24) is used to fill out the Athenian alphabet so that 
twenty-five tokens (instead of twenty-four) can be differentiated. It is not a mono- 
gram, but an imported letter. F. W. G. Foat published a thorough study of the letter 
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as it appears outside of Athens in “ Tsade and Sampi,” an article which is still cited.™ 
A year later Foat acknowledged among other contributions a letter from I. N. 
Svoronos who pointed out the existence of the figure on several series of Athenian 
bronze tokens. Of them Foat said “ these are thus perhaps the oldest instances extant 
of the numeral M” (J.H.S., XXVI, 1906, p. 287). In view of the authority generally 
conceded to Foat’s article, it may be useful to point out that TM does not in fact have 
any numerical value on these tokens, and cannot be considered a numeral. The 
presence of monograms clearly shows that the letters were used only to denominate 
sections. Any alphabetical series that acts as a sequential determinant can, to be sure, 
be regarded as effectively a series of numerals, but the alphabetic numbering system 
was not used officially in fourth century Athens (see note 5 supra). Furthermore, 
arithmetical computations were not contemplated in the use of denominative letters.” 


THE FUNCTION OF THE “ OFFICIAL TOKEN ” 


The ovpBorov dnpooia of Ath. Pol., 65,2 was not used in connection with any of 
the allotments noted by Aristotle as having a place in the dikastic procedure of his day. 
He describes or notes eight sorts of allotment in the course of his description, and 
they effect the following assignments: (1) dikasts to courts, (2) magistracies to 
courts, (3) men to regulate klepsydra, hand out psephot, disburse pay, (4) letters 
to courts, (5) thesmothetes to the allotment of magistracies, (6) man to hand out 
tokens at door, (7) man to hand out tokens at voting, and (8) places to dikasts who 
are being paid. Aristotle details the procedure of the first three allotments noted 
above. There is no place in them for tokens. The allotment of letters to courts would 
most improbably demand a series of tokens lettered from A to 1, since the dikasteria 
were denominated only by the letters from lambda on (Ath. Pol., 63,2). The allot- 
ment numbered (5) above involved the selection of two men from six, and the allot- 
ments numbered (6) and (7) above involve the selection of one man from an unknown 
number. None of these three allotments suggests the number twenty-five postulated 
by the lettered tokens. 


4 J .HS., XXV, 1905, pp. 338 ff. Cited e.g. by W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik, Munich, 
1914, pp. 225 ff.; M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 136, note 23, but not by V. Gardthausen in 
R.E., s.v., Kleinasiatische Alphabete, col. 611 (drawn from his article in Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins fiir Buchwesen und Schriftum, 1, 1918, pp. 57-60), or by E. Schwyzer in Glotta, XI, 1921, 
pp. 77-78; Griechische Grammatik, Munich, 1939, 1.149, 318-319. 

15M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XLIX, 1954, pp. 1-8. Tod cites /.G., II’, 1443, lines 12 ff., where the 
Athenians acknowledge receipt of twenty-eight jvyoé of uncoined silver. The letters that label each 
fupds stop at the letter chi, and then start over again from alpha, using double letters for the second 
series (AA, BB etc.). In the case of the tokens of Series B, the addition of an imported letter 
suggests that the full number of divisors was twenty-five, and that the number to be divided was 
divisible by twenty-five. A dikastic panel, made up as it was of even hundreds of men (leaving 
aside for the present the question of the one odd man) could be so divided. 
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The allotment of places to dikasts, number (8) above, who are being paid must 
be discussed at greater length. Aristotle says at Ath. Pol., 69,2 that the dikasts 
receive their pay év 7@ péper 00 €Xaxov Exaoro, and the word éAaxov has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Sandys (ad. loc.) refers the reader to Ath. Pol., 66,3, which is 
no explanation at all. A zpéypappa is not an allotment, nor does it necessarily involve 
an allotment. G. Colin (Rev. Et. Gr., XXX, 1917, p. 80) says, “ Le mot édaxov ne 
s’expliquerait pas,’ and H. Hommel (p. 28) simply translates, “an dem Platze wo 
ein jeder hingehort.” The allotment may, however, be correctly explained, and it will 
be seen that no tokens are involved. 

Those who have been selected by lot as disbursers (actually, selected by being 
rejected in a sortition, Ath. Pol., 66,3) establish the order in which the dikasts receive 
their pay. The allotted disbursers take the dikasts’ pinakia one by one and at randoia 
out of the boxes into which they had been thrown by the magistrate who superintended 
the first allotment of the day for each tribe, and read off the names. Each dikast 
comes forward when he hears his name called and receives his pay (Ath. Pol., 65,4 
[6al|ws é€k rovtwv [k]adobvres amo[du]ddou Tov pro Ody). While waiting to hear his 
name called the dikast waits in the area of the court building that has been assigned 
to his phyle. He has no way of knowing whether he will be the next man called, or 
whether he will be the last man. He can only wait until his pinmakion is drawn from 
the box. It may be said then that the dikasts are paid, each in his allotted order. 
Aristotle regularly during his account of Athenian dikastic procedure uses a form 
of the word Aayxdvew to describe a sortition that has been effected by the chance 
drawing of pinakia out of a box or balanoi out of a hydria: Ath. Pol., 64,4 eis otov 
av axn; 66,2 rods mpadrovs hal xovTas KAnpot| ; 66,3 ot d€ dokaxdvT[es]; 68,2 [ot] de 
haxovres [emt Tas WHdovs |. 

Another possible use of the tokens may be considered. The Athenian dikasts sat 
during trials on wooden benches, and in the late fifth century those who arrived 
first had first choice of a seating place (Aristophanes, Vesp., 89 ff.). At the time 
Aristotle describes, however, dikastic procedure had changed in many ways from that 
of the fifth century,® and to surmise that by a time well before 326 the Athenians 
had found it useful to establish some rule of order for the seating of the large 
numbers of dikasts does not seem unreasonable. If the wooden benches were marked 
off into twenty-five general seating areas, each denominated by a letter of the alphabet, 
and if the dikasts were to receive upon entering the court a token marked with a 
letter that directed them each to one seating area, at least two advantages would result. 
First, the inevitable confusion involved in the seating of e.g. 1,000 men would be 
reduced, and second, the possibility of prejudiced or bribed dikasts sitting in a concen- 


*6 See H. Hommel, pp. 109-135; A. W. Gomme, Cl. Rev., XLIV, 1930, pp. 65-66; R. Bonner 
and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Chicago, 1930, I, pp. 346-378. 
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trated group and forming a sort of claque * would be diminished. The suggestion is 
made here then that the “ official tokens ” were handed out in a chance order at the door 
of the court building, and that each dikast sat in that area of the court to which the 
lettered token assigned him. 


ALAN L. BoEGEHOLD 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


7 The Athenian dikastic panels were articulate, and if a group of dikasts sat together and 
supported each other in loud criticisms or approvals during the pleadings, they could to some extent 
influence the proceedings and outcome of the trial. Aristophanes alludes to such groups in the 
ekklesia (Eccl. 289 ff.; see also Thucydides, VI, 13,1 and Plutarch, Pericles, XI, 2), and the seating 
of bouleutai according to the letter which they have been allotted may be interpreted as an attempt to 
prevent similar practises in the boule (cf. F. Jacoby, Fr.Gr.Hist., 328, F 140, Commentary, pp. 
510-511). Apparently, however, interested persons did continue to contrive to sit near each other 
(Theophrastos, Char. XXIX, 6, Diels). 


LATE GEOMETRIC GRAVE GROUPS FROM 
THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(Piates 88-92) 


EVEN grave groups of the eighth century B.c. found in the Agora Excavations, 
hitherto wholly or partially unpublished, are presented here.’ 

The graves may be located by their grid numbers on the plan in Hesperia, XXII, 
1953, pl. 12. Five of them are marked on the plan of roads and graves of the Geometric 
period in Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 278. Of these, graves E 19:1, E 19: 2, E 19: 3, 
and E 18:1 fori the little concentration east of the road which passes north and 
south over the west slope of the Areopagus. The fifth, grave N 21: 6, is marked south 


1The photography was done by M. Alison Frantz. The skeletal material was identified by 
J. Lawrence Angel. 

A plan which will indicate the relative positions of all graves and other deposits of the 
eleventh through the seventh centuries B.c. will be included in the final publication of the pottery 
of that period. The following Protogeometric and Geometric graves have been published since 1939, 
when the Late Geometric cemetery was published by R. S. Young in Hesperia, Suppl. IT: 

I 18:1 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 158, pl. 41, 1 (Middle Geometric). 

D 16:2 R.S. Young, “ Sepulturae Intra Urbem,” Hesperia, XX, 1951, Grave 1, p. 82, pl. 35, c,d 
1949, pp. 275 ff., pls. 66-72. 

D 16:3 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 330, pl. 104, 1 (Late Geometric). 

B 21:10 R.S. Young, “ Sepulturae Intra Urbem,” Hesperia, XX, 1951, Grave 1, p. 82, pl. 35, c, d 
(Late Geometric). 

B 21:23 Jbid., upper fill of Grave 18, pp. 83-85, pls. 35, c, 36 (Late Geometric). 

B 21:2  Ibid., Grave 2, pp. 85-86, pls. 37, a, b (Subgeometric). 
Ibid., Grave A, p. 69, pl. 35, a, b. 

R 20:1 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 196-197, pl. XLI, 1, 2. 

ae Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 200-201, pls. 72, b, 77, nos. 37-38. 

O 7:11 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 108, pl. 27, c (Protogeometric). 

D 16:4 C. W. Blegen, “ Two Athenian Grave Groups of about 900 B.c.,” Hesperia, XXI, 1952, 
pp. 279 ff., pls. 73-78 ff. 

Q 8:6 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 58, pl. 16, c (Protogeometric). 


The following short titles are used in this paper: 
Hesperia, Suppl. 11: R. S. Young, “Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century Well in the 
Agora,” Hesperia, Supplement II, Athens, 193°. 
Kerameikos, V, 1: K. Kubler, Kerametkos: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen Die Nekropole des 10 
bis 8 Jahrhunderts, V, 1, Berlin, 1954. 
Matz: F. Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, Die geometrische und die friiharchaische Form, 
text and plates, Frankfurt, 1950. 
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of the upper branch of the road which ran at right angles to the former across the 
north slope of the Areopagus; it lay over the dromos of the big Mycenaean chamber 
tomb at N 21-22. All five graves were of the third quarter of the eighth century z.c. 


A sixth grave, Q 17: 6, lay by the east-west road lower down on the Areopagus 
slope and roughly in the course of the road which runs at latitude 16 on the grid plan. 
This grave belonged to the very late eighth century. 


Grave N 11:1, of the last quarter of the eighth century, was near the very center 
of the later Agora. It is the last pre-classical burial found in the actual square and 
evidently gives a terminus post quem for the final exclusion of burials from this busy 
residential area,’ just as one last well (Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 39; to be published in 
a later article as Well F) marks the upper limit for the conversion of the same area 
into the public market place. 


The dating of the offerings in each grave and their significance is discussed in 
the Catalogue. A chronology of compromise between Kiibler’s early dating in Kera- 
metkos V,1 and Young’s low dating in Hesperia, Suppl. II is corroborated by such 
evidence as the graves offer on this problem. Concisely stated, it seems that the end of 
Ripe Geometric and much of Late Geometric must fall within the third, rather than 
the second or last quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


Grave E19: 3. Inbumation. Fig. 1, Pl. 88. 


Ie. 1.70 ms We 0:55-m;; diam, 0:35 m. 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 271, noted. 


Cut into bedrock and oriented north and south. Skeleton of a man, about twenty- 
four years old, stretched out with head at south end. Southern top edge of shaft 
projects to form a niche over the head. For position of offerings see Figure 1. The 
dagger (7) lay by the right forearm, the scarab (8) at the right foot. 


Compared with other graves of the area this one is fairly richly furnished. One 
wonders whether the young man who kept his knife by his side in the grave brought 
home the scarab from his own travels. 

What is striking about the offerings is that oinochoe 1, of Ripe Geometric style, 
occurs in the company of the ordinary, cursorily made Late Geometric ware. Possibly 
the relatives simply bought old stock cheap for the grave, but in view of the evidence 
of Grave E 19: 1, the more likely explanation seems to be that both styles were current 
in the third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


2 See Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 39 for the many household wells found here. 
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1. Trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 89. 


P 15122, H: 0.215 m:; diam. 0.155m. 


Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, bottom 
center. 

Broad plain base, with the slightest ridge out- 
side. Single-strand rolled handle. Glazed all 
over except for inner handle; reserved band on 
shoulders, in it three glaze lines. On neck, a 
picture panel framed by diagonals in columns at 
the sides, zigzag at bottom. In panel, grazing 
doe to right; dot rosettes, dotted oval and star 
in field. 

Reddish brown glaze, metallic in places. 

A small work by the “ classical” Dipylon 
workshop, the products of which have been col- 
lected by P. Kahane, “ Die Entwicklungsphasen 
der attischen Keramik,” A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, 
p. 477 and G. Nottbohm, “Der Meister der 
grossen Dipylon-Amphora in Athen,” Jahrb., 
LVIII, 1942, p. 2. (Different hands have since 
been distinguished by E. Kunze. Two early 
krater doublets, ‘‘ Disiecta membra_ attischer 
Grabkratere,” ’Apy. "Ed., 1953-1955, I, pp. 
162 ff.; a hand later than the great amphora 
itself; ‘‘ Bruchstticke attischer Grabkratere,”’ 
Festschrift Bernhard Schweitzer, Stuttgart, 
1954, pp. 48 ff.). First on Nottbohm’s list is 
the Agora fragment Hesperia, Suppl. I, C 134, 
p. 180, fig. 130; by the same hand as an 
unpublished fragmentary Dipylon amphora 
(Agora P 10664). 

The grazing doe on the neck panel with its 
concavely bent neck is very like those of a 
procession on the neck of an amphora as well 
as that on a banded oinochoe with an almost 
identical neck panel, both in Munich and as- 
signed to the Dipylon workshop (C.V.A., 
Munich 3, Inv. 6080, pl. 107, p. 11; Inv. 6400, 
piss LOL IZ p13): 

Somewhat after 750 B.c. 


2. Oinochoe. Pl. 89. 


P 15127. Rest, H.0:216 m.> diam. 0.147 m. 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, top center. Fete Co ems 


Neck and handle restored. Like 1, but Fic. 1. Grave E 19:3 
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shoulder unglazed, with one band in blank 
panel. Reserved band at base of neck and at 
bottom. 

An almost exact counterpart with a solid 
glazed neck comes from a Late Geometric Well 
(L 18:2) in the Agora; this well also con- 
tained a Phaleron cup like those in Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, Grave IX. Cf. the shape of the 
oinochoe from that grave (ibid., IX 12) and its 
Kerameikos counterpart (Kerameikos, V, 1, pl. 
78, Grave 90) with that of 2. 

Fine widely spaced lines on the shoulder 
occur on a somewhat earlier oinochoe with a 
banded body (ibid., pl. 76, Grave 76). Later 
example: Hesperia, Suppl. II, C 113, p. 174, 
fig. 125. This Late Geometric scheme of light 
shoulder and dark body on oinochoai harks back 
to Early Protogeometric (V. Desborough, Pro- 
togeometric Pottery, Oxford, 1952, p. 48). 


Third quarter of the eighth century. 


3. Skyphos with tongues. Pl. 89. 
P 15125. H. 0.06 m.; diam. 0.092 m. 


Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, upper 
right. 

Low disk foot. Inside glazed, reserved line 
at rim, dot on bottom. Outside, rim banded, 
hatched tongues in panels; below, banding and 
solid glaze to foot. Dots over handles and one 
dot above each attachment. 

Skyphoi with false gadrooning are perhaps 
even more common than bird skyphoi (see 4). 
See Kerameikos, V, 1, pl. 99, from graves 71, 
28 ; several from the Agora, e.g. P 17181 from 
a Late Geometric Well, M 11:1. 

This example is a little more careful than 
most; usually the tongues are squeezed together 
at the bottom, thus obscuring the gadroon effect. 


4, Skyphos with birds. Pl. 89. 
P 15126. H. 0.069m.; diam. 0.112 m. 


Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, upper left. 


Plain base, pointed lower body. Straight rim. 
Glazed inside with two reserved lines at rim. 
Outside, on rim dots. On shoulder, two panels 


with birds with hatched bodies, facing center, 
between them a column of cross hatching. Near 
handles, dotted circle with dot tail; bands over 
handles. Below, bands and solid glaze to foot. 
Inside glazed red, outside discolored reddish 
brown. 


These bird skyphoi are ubiquitous in Late 
Geometric; see C:V.A., Munich 3, pl. 122, 4; 
C.V.A., Copenhagen, Musée National III h, pl. 
70, 9; E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in 
Wirzburg, Munich, 1932, pl. 4, 31; Kera- 
metkos, V, 1, pl. 97; Agora P 17183 from a 
Late Geometric well M 11:1. A scaraboid seal- 
stone was found in such a skyphos (Hesperia, 
Suppl. VIII, p. 310, pl. 40,7; see below under 
By; 

These skyphoi precede the group of “ bird 
and birdseed” cups (B.S.A., XLII, 1947, p. 
144, fig. 5) and appear to be the products of 
one shop working in the third quarter of the 
eighth century B.c. 


5. Kantharos. Pl. 89. 
P 15123. “H.to rar. 0.12) m.: diam. O15 ae 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, lower left. 


Low standing base, pointed body. High 
straight rim not offset from shoulder. Pushed 
in to form an oval where handles are attached. 
High swung, broad band handles. Glazed inside 
with reserved dot at center of bottom, and 
reserved line at rim. Outside, on rim, elon- 
gated dots connected by lines; below, cross 
hatched tongues in panels. On each handle 
cross bars and a long panel with a cross on 
outer side of handle. Bottom glazed solid. 

Black glaze. 

A very fine kantharos with real gadrooning 
is in Boston, A. Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek 
and Etruscan Vases in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pl. 
XXII, 271. For a kantharos with false ga- 
drooning from the Agora see Hesperia, Suppl. 
II, XV, 2, p. 74, fig. 48. A contemporary bird 
kantharos from the Kerameikos, Kerameikos, 
V, 1, pl. 86, Grave 24. Such pots, twice re- 
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moved from their metal originals (Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, p. 223) were mass produced at this 
time. For the history of the kantharos see ibid., 
p. 204. 


Third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


6. Kantharos. Pl. 89. 
P 15124. H. to rim 0.132 m.; diam. 0.155 m. 


Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, lower 
right. 


Like 5, but double reserved line at rim in- 
side, additional cross panel on side of handle 
facing pot. Dots on rim; stacked chevrons be- 
tween tongues; more bands above base. 

Black glaze. 

See under 5. A little earlier: C.V.A., Mann- 
heim 1, pl. I, Inv. 127. 


7. Iron knife. Pl. 89. 
1744, L..0.122m:= W..0.02 m. 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 271, fig. 7, top row. 


Long straight (?) blade with pointed tang 
for insertion into handle. Much encrusted. 

Knives from Late Geometric graves are 
usually slightly curved with a convex cutting 
edge, but this one is so encrusted that it is 
impossible to tell whether it is an odd straight 
one, or perhaps even a dagger. See Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, p. 104, fig. 73 (Late Geometric) ; 
Hesperia, XXI, 1925, p. 287, pl. 74, c (Early 
Geometric). 


8. Scarab. Pl. 89. 
G 198. L. 0.013 m.; H. 0.007 m. 


Sky-blue frit, pierced lengthwise. In intaglio, 
an ibex (?) to right. Groove around border. 

Scarabs of this sort are universally agreed 
to yield no date. For a listing of scarabs found 
in Greece see J. D. S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, 
Cambridge, 1930 (Attic ones rare), supple- 
mented by H. Payne, Perachora, Oxford, 1940, 
pp. 76-77. See also Young, Hesperia, Suppl. II, 


Appendix II, The Isis Grave, pp. 234-236; 
Kerameikos, V, 1, p. 159, note 121, and the 
summary by T. J. Dunbabin, The Greeks and 
their Eastern Neighbours, London, 1957, pp. 
39-40, 49. 

Deer and ibex on Egyptian scarabs: F. 
Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, London, 
1925; °p. 24: 

A scarab found in Corinth in an eighth cen- 
tury context, of the same beetle type as ours 
and with similar carving on the underside, is 
the closest parallel (G. Davidson, Corinth, XII, 
The Minor Objects, p. 223, no. 1763, pl. 100). 
It was tentatively pronounced to be of Phoeni- 
cian make, and a similar origin is possible for 
the Agora scarab. Another Phoenician import, 
a glass amulet, was found in an Agora well of 
the first half of the century (R. S. Young, “ An 
Early Amulet found in Athens,’ Hesperia, 


Fic. 2. Spindle Whorl MC 206. 


Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 426 ff., pl. 64). From 
the same well comes a spindle whorl with an 
impression evidently from a similar scarab 
(Agora MC 206, Fig. 2, Pls. 89,90). A Phoe- 
nician “false scarab” was found in a grave 
near Athens in a Geometric skyphos made in 
the workshop of our 4 (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 
p. 310, no. 7, pl. 40). These Phoenician knick- 
knacks must have been much more common 
than a count of the finds would show (no 
scarabs from Athens have apparently ever been 
illustrated). Two other scarabs have been 
found in the Agora, but not in relevant contexts 
(G 124; MC 147). See several from Chios, 
B.S.A.. XXXV, 1934-1935, pl. 32. Note the 
similarity of the Corinth and Agora intaglios 
with Geometric animals (cf. the ibex on the 
oinochoe, Matz, pl. 7, and the cow, E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 
1923, Vol. IIT, pl. 4, no. 14). 
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Fic. 3. Grave E 19:1. 
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Grave E 19:1. Inhumation. Fig. 3, Pl. 88. 


L:2 m.* W.058 m: 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, noted. 


Grave cut in bedrock and oriented east and west. Skeleton of a male, about forty 
years old, laid out with arms at sides and knees slightly bent. The head, which had 
however been disturbed, was at the east. The offerings were at the west end. In the 
fill there was a little mixed pottery, including Geometric and Protogeometric scraps. 

The association of an Attic copy of the round walled Protocorinthian kotyle 2 
with the bird skyphos 1 is interesting since such kotylai are usually found with rather 
advanced Late Geometric (cf. the very slightly later kotyle Kerameikos, V,1, pl. 132 
and its pottery context, ibid., pl. 134 from the same workshop as vases of an Agora 
pyre, Hesperia, Suppl. II, Grave XII, pp. 55 ff.; also the Manchester kotyle in B.S.A., 
XLII, 1947, p. 144, fig. 4 b and Cook’s remarks on the kotyle series, p. 153). The 


thotyrht that Late Geometric moves quickly again suggests itself. 


Date of grave: third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


1. Skyphos with birds. Pl. 90. 
P 15030. H. 0.08 m.; diam. 0.12 m. 


Shape just like E 19: 3, 4 but shoulder goes 
straight into rim. Inside glazed with reserved 
dot in center, reserved band half way up, two 
reserved lines at rim. Outside, on rim, broad 
band with lines on either side. On shoulder, in 
panels separated by columns of hatching, birds 
facing center; dot rosettes. Lower body and 
handles glazed. 

Black glaze. 


For the run of the Late Geometric bird 
skyphoi see E 19: 3, 4. This one, with its long- 
necked silhouette birds and column hatching, 
gives the impression of being patterned after 
Dipylon work; see under E 19:3, 1. Similar: 
J. P. J. Brants, Beschrijving van de Klassieke 
Verzameling in het Rijksmuseum van Oudhe- 
den te Leiden, The Hague, 1930, pl. 6, nos. 
29, 30; cf. also the lower part of an amphora 
from the Dipylon workshop, C.V.A., Munich 3, 
pl. 106,2; very close is the jug handle, Alge- 
meene Gids, Allard Pierson Museum, Amster- 
dam, 1956, pl. XLVI, no. 1210. 


After 750 B.c. 


2. Kotyle. Fig. 4, Pl. 90. 


P 15029. H. 0.062 m.; diam. 0.115 m. 


Plain base, plain rim, drawn in. All glazed 
except for dot on bottom inside, a line inside 
and outside at rim, narrow zone at the base. 

Reddish brown glaze, peeled. 


Fic. 4. Kotyle 2 from Grave 19:1. 


This is an Attic copy of a Corinthian kotyle 
of the third quarter of the eighth century B.c., 
plain painted like an Attic skyphos which differs 
only in having an offset rim, e.g. Kerametkos, 
V1, pl. 100. 

The Corinthian kotylai which, besides being 
imported to Athens, are found in Cumae and 
Syracuse (and hence have absolute dates) are 
with their Attic copies among the pieces which 
give the dates of Attic Geometric and have a 
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large literature, e.g. Kahane, 4.J.4., XLIV, 
1940, pp. 478 ff., pl. 28; Cook, B.S.A., XLII, 
1947, p. 153, fig. 4; Kiibler, Altattische Malerei, 
Tubingen, 1950, p. 6, figs. 1-3; Kerameikos, 
V, 1, pl. 132 and passim; A.J.A., LX, 1956, 
pp. 73-74. 

An exact parallel to ours is found in W. 
Kraiker, Aigina, Die Vasen des 10. bis 7. Jahr- 


Pies a ac? 
Go 


hunderts, Berlin, 1951, pl. 2, no. 30, from a 
Late Geometric deposit. The wideness of both 
kotylai indicate that they are early in the series. 
The Attic copies do not seem to lag much be- 
hind their prototypes (e.g. Kerameikos, V, 1, 
pl. 132, a Corinthian and an Attic example from 
Grave 99), 


Ca; 70 B.C. 


Qw- 


io) 7) 
an ig 7 5 


Fic. 5. Grave E 19:2. 


Grave E 19: 2. Inhumation. Fig. 5, Pl. 88. 


Pi, 050 ms W. 0:57 im. 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 271, noted. 


Cut in bedrock with head at east. Bottom half of grave and skeleton cut away 
in later times. The skull, that of a child of six years, was found standing upright. 
The piece of iron binding (3) lay by the head. It may have belonged to a chest against 
which the body was propped in sitting position. Near the backbone lay a glass bead 
(4) which had probably hung around the child’s neck. On each forearm was a bronze 


bracelet (2). 


Date of grave: third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 
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1. Skyphos. Pl. 90. 

PoUSitS; Fi. 0065im.. diam: 0107 m. 

Low disk foot; rim slightly drawn out, flat 
on top. Glazed inside, with reserved dot on 
bottom, reserved band decorated with groups 
of vertical lines on rim. Outside, band at rim- 
shoulder joint; body below handles and handles 
glazed. 

Reddish brown glaze. 

Except for the dot rosettes and more success- 
ful glaze, it is like three cups in Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, Grave XX 1,2,3, pp. 95-96, fig. 67; 
also Kerameikos, V,1, Grave 21, Inv. 366, pl. 
100. 


2. Bronze armlets. Pl. 90. 


B 689. Approx. diam. 0.045 m.; Th. of wire 
0.004 m. and 0.003 m. 

Two armlets, made of heavy bronze wire 
oval in section. The plain ends overlap for 
about 0.02 m. Green patina, sound condition. 

A similar armlet was found in a child’s grave 
at the Kerameikos, Kerametkos, V,1, Grave 
87, p. 196; also in the Agora, Hesperia, Suppl. 
TAL 26.p. 67; igus: 


3. Rivetted Iron Binding. Pl. 90. 


IL. 745. P. kL. 0.057 m.; W. 0.028 m. >; dis- 
tance between bands 0.019 m. 

Two bands held together by two long pins 
with heads rivetted into bands. Traces of wood 
between the bands. 

Probably used to hold together the wooden 
slats of a chest or, less likely in a child’s grave, 
a bier. Cf. Kerameikos, V,1, pl. 167, M 125- 
127. 


4. Glass Bead. Pl. 90. 


G 197. L. 0.022 m.; diam. 0.024 m. 

Double cone with hole slightly off center. 
One end of hole has a slot cut into one side. 
Clear, light green glass; silvery greenish blue 
patination. 

Shaped like a spindle whorl of the period. 

No other glass beads in Geometric contexts 


Peo ore 


toe. 


ede 


iter) 


Ke 
oe 
ore 


Stine ne 


Fic. 6. Grave E 18:1. 
at Athens appear to have been published, but 


the situation is analogous to that of the scarabs; 
there are plenty of the period in other sites, 
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especially in Laconia (R. M. Dawkins, Artemis 
Orthia, J.H.S., Supplement V, London, 1929, 
p. 386) and at Perachora (H. Payne, Pera- 
chora, Oxford, 1940, p. 76). It is possible that 
the biconical shape of the spindle whorls newly 
introduced in this period (e.g. MC 206, Pl. 90, 
see above, under E 19:3, 8) was suggested by 
glass beads like ours and found to be very func- 
tional, having a maximum hole length with a 
minimum chipping surface. 

Beads of this shape occur in Mycenaean 
times, e.g. C. W. Blegen, Prosymna, I, Cam- 
bridge, 1937, p. 304, no. 7, “ Bicones’”’ fig. 
284, 4. 

This bead, as well as the scarab E 19:3, 8 
will be discussed further by Th. E. Haevernick 
in her publication of beads from the Agora. 


5. Terracotta horse. Pl. 10. 


P 15106. Found in earlier exploration im- 
mediately by this grave and very probably be- 
longing with it. 


Grave E 18:1. Inhumation. Fig. 6, Pl. 88. 


P, 20.073 nt} L. 0,073.m. 


All but one leg broken off ; that one is finished 
at the botom but shows signs of an attachment 
a little above. On one side, head and neck 
reserved with lines on neck and dot-and-tan- 
gents around breast. On the other side only 
head reserved. Bands down back and tail. 

The horse probably stood on a pyxis lid. Its 
one-sided decoration shows that it had mates; 
the plain side would be set against another 
horse of the group. A barrel-mouth and a 
blade-like mane are normal for Late Geometric 
horses, but the wide spread of the mane and 
the lightness of the decoration point to the 
white horses of the seventh century (Hesperia, 
II, 1933, pp. 617 ff., figs. 83-86). The Late 
Geometric caparison is matched by the decora- 
tion of the pots in Hesperia, Suppl. II, Grave 
XX, pp. 94-97, fig. 67. 

Geometric horses: Jbid., pp. 224-225, Kera- 
metkos, V,1, pls. 142-143 and passim; Matz, 
Oi he Pe) Mae.’ 52 


P. L. 1.30 m.; W. 0.43 m.; diam. at head 0.80 m. 


Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 277, noted. 


Cut in bedrock, shaft oriented north and south. Male skeleton, about fifty years 
old, with legs outstretched and arms at sides, lying with head at north, slightly raised. 
Fill shot through with cinders and wood ash. The lid was lying in the fill about half 
way down above the left knee. There were no other offerings, but a few sherds 
scattered through the fill were largely Late Geometric. 

Probably a part of the grave complex E 19: 1,2,3, and to be dated with these in 


the third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


1. id, Pigs 7e-F, 91. 

P 17504. Diam. 0.195 m.; H. 0.06 m. 

Intact. Round, concave coming to a point in 
the center, with a strap handle. Unglazed. 

This shield-shaped lid would fit a large 
round-mouthed jug or an amphora, like Hes- 
peria, Suppl. II, X 12, p. 46, fig. 32 and XIV 
1, p. 72, fig. 46. Saucer-shaped lids (Agora 
P 4989b, P 5422b) which have a flat standing 


Fic. 7. Lid 1 from Grave E 18:1. 
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surface on the convex underside are illustrated 
on Plate 92. Similar mastoid-shaped lids were 


made in Crete, J. K. Brock, Fortetsa, Cam- 
bridge, 1957, pl. 108, bottom. 


Grave N 21:6. Inhumation. Pl. 88. 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 292, fig. 34; marked on the plan fig. 15. 


The burial lies over the dromos of the Mycenaean chamber tomb N 21-22: 1 
ibid., pp. 274 ff. The eastern part of the grave was on bedrock; the rest lay over the 
soft fill of the dromos. A large tree had sent down its roots among the offerings and 
the bits of bone which were left were very much disturbed. The head apparently 
lay at the northeast. 


Third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


1. Pyxis with lid. Pls. 91, 92. 


P 14816. H. to rim 0.105 m.; diam. of lid 
0.217 m. 

Hesperia, UX, 1940, p. 291, fig. 34, lett; 
AJ .A., XLII, 1939; p, 587, hg. ts. 

Ring foot. Two pairs of holes in flange at 
rim matched by holes on edge of lid. Lid 
nearly flat with long stem and pyxis-shaped 
knob, broken at top. On lid, from outside in: 
triangles, dots, solid glaze. Bands and solid 
glaze on stem, chevrons on knob, solid glaze 
on top of knob. On bowl, from top: zigzags, 
hatched maeander, gear pattern, triangles, foot 
glazed. On underside, twelve foil star with 
irregular hatched leaves, naturally drawn. 

Discolored brown glaze. 

The underside is painted in the same ungeo- 
metric manner as that of the pyxis Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, p. 82, XVII 14. Similar leaf pat- 
terns in Kerameikos, V, 1, pl. 62, especially 
Inv. 5709. 

The most characteristic feature of these Geo- 
metric flat pyxides is the variety in their same- 
ness; seldom are two exactly alike either in 
shape or decoration, even in the same group. 
Two stages represented by Agora grave groups, 
one of the first half of the eighth century (Hes- 
peria, XVII, 1948, pl. 41, p. 158, 1 18:1), the 
other of the third quarter (Hesperia, Suppl. 
II, Grave XVII, pl. 54) can be distinguished. 
This pyxis, 1, as well as 2 and 3 belong to the 


second stage, when the pyxides have grown 
larger and less monotonously neat in workman- 
ship, and where the earlier running decoration 
is broken up into panels which contain new 
filling ornament such as birds, swastikas, leaves, 
maeander strips (see 2). 

Cf. Kerameikos, V,1, pls. 58, 59. For use 
and development see ibid., pp. 27-28, 64; Hes- 
peria, Suppl. I, pp. 200-201. 

Third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


ae Eyxis. Pls; Ols 92; 


P 14817. H. 0.083 m.; diam. 0.185 m. 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 291, fig. 34, center. 


Much of sides missing. Ring foot. Rim 
flange has one hole preserved. Outside: fine 
zigzags, hatched maeander panels alternating 
with swastika panels. At base, triangles. Un- 
derside: large hatched maeander with legs 
rounded to fit tondo, stars in fields. Inside on 
bottom: concentric circles with cross in center ; 
corners filled with concentric triangles. 

Blackish brown glaze. 

Cf. Kerametkos, V,1, pl. 61, Inv. 609 for the 
concentric angle motif. The adaptation of the 
maeander to the tondo parallels the drawing of 
the leaves on the underside of 1 in the loose 
handling of Geometric forms. 


3. Lid with cup on stem. Pl. 91. 
P 14818. H. 0.17 m.; diam. 0.336 m. 
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Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 292, fig. 34; A.J.A., 
XLIII, p. 586, fig. 19. 

Underedge rounded off by paring. On shal- 
low dome, a ridged solid stem bearing a cup 
with rolled handles and high straight rim. Cup 
painted inside, rim banded inside and out. Con- 
nected concentric circles on shoulder, banding 
below. Bands over handle and its attachment. 
Stem glazed onto lid, then two bands, solid 
glaze band, and zones of decoration all set off 
by three bands: zigzags, stacked zigzag lines, 
standing triangles. 

Brown to black glaze. 

Cf. the lid-with-a-skyphos on a Late Geo- 
metric bowl C.V.A., Munich 3, pl. 105, 104,3, 
p. 10 (with comparative material) ; also ibid., 
pl. 114, 104,4. The skyphos on 3 is comparable 


to a rib-stemmed Agora krater (Hesperia, 
BAL 1952, 0129 a, DY: 

Lids with pot handles are common; often the 
handle pot follows the shape of the main pot, 
e. g. a bowl pyxis on a bowl pyxis (Kerameikos, 
V,1, pl. 31, Inv. 2135), a flat pyxis on a flat 
pyxis (ibid., pl. 57 and 1 above), a jug ona 
jug (Munich, op. cit.; Jahrb., XIV, 1899, pp. 
205 ff.). The geometric pyxides are always 
dummies (in classical times pyxides often have 
real miniatures on lids). They must have been 
made in the spirit in which we are intrigued by 
infinite mirror images and in which the pot 
stacks like C.V.A., Athens 1, pl. 1,5, were 
made. Those lid pots which had actual capacity 
may have been used for an extra offering. 


Third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


Grave N 11:1. Cist Grave. Pl. 8&8. 


W. 0.50 m. 


Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 39, noted as grave to the east of the southeast corner 
of the great court of the Gymnasium. 


A shallow grave superimposed on the well N 11:5 (<bid., p. 39). The grave was 
a simple cist and oriented north and south with the head of the skeleton, which was 
that of a child of ten years, at the north side. A number of small field stones along 
the east may have come from a lining; the pots were found among these. Two other 
skulls were found in the area of the grave but above it; one of these was of a man of 
about fifty years. Since there were other grave-like but empty cuttings in the 
vicinity it is likely that there was a small group of graves here, but whether they 
were contemporary with N 11:1 cannot be determined. 

The sequence of deposits here is very interesting. In the well was found the 
neck of a large Dipylon grave amphora (zbid., pl. 18, a), a slipshod last product of the 
Dipylon tradition, surely no earlier than 730 B.c.; while among the latest well fill was 
a Late Geometric amphora neck with a horse (P 22439; M2 in an article on Late 
Geometric Wells to appear in Hesperia) which, though it shows an advance over the 
horses on the Dipylon neck in its outlined mouth and hooves and in the looseness of its 
stance, is not really far removed from it in its low technique and careless spirit. Both 
fragments have useful connections, the Dipylon neck with an amphora from Grave 85 
in the Kerameikos (Kerameikos V,1, pls. 37, 141) which contains Phaleron cups, 
the Late Geometric neck with the Benaki Amphora (Cook in B.S.A., XLII, 1947, 
p. 150, pl. 19) whose painter just preceded the Early Protoattic painters. One may 
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infer that at the very most two decades separate these pots, and that the grave which 
the Dipylon amphora marked was by no means undisturbed for the conventionally 
assumed “ decent” generation. If the well is just pre-Protoattic, the grave offerings, 
though clearly made to order to suit a child’s taste and perhaps a little old fashioned, 
have only Late Geometric parallels. Again, one may infer that the putting down 
of the grave over the well was a matter of a few years, if not months. 

This find sequence, besides showing once again that one cannot reckon with rigid 
chronological spacings, seems to offer evidence in favor of a Late Geometric period 
(used in P. Kahane’s sense, A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 478 ff., not in Young’s who 


includes the Ripe style) beginning neither as early as 750 nor as late as 710 B.c. 


Date of grave, ca. 710 B.c. 


1. Squat trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 92. 


P 22412. H. 0.09 m.; diam. at base 0.065 m. 

Spreading bottom, cylindrical neck with tre- 
foil lip. Band handle with vertical bands. On 
neck, bands and a zone of vertical wavy lines on 
shoulder, three zigzags, band and solid glaze 
below. Glaze very worn. 

Many little squat oinochoai are found (see 
C.V.A., Athens 1, pl. 3, nos. 8-10, 12-14), but 
this one is really just a jug like 2 with its lip 
pulled into a trefoil. 


2. Jupe Pl 9Z:; 


P 22413. H. 0.08 m.; diam. at base 0.051 m. 


Cylindrical high rim walls with slight flare. 
Squat flat bottom. Band handle from bottom 
attached at rim. On rim wall, bands, below 
hatched leaves. On shoulder, dots connected by 
tangent lines, glazed below on handle. Verticals 
and a cross. 

Black worn glaze. 

Cf. a jug from the child’s grave D 16: 3, 
Hesperia, X1X, 1950, pl. 104, b, top right, also 
Kerametkos V,1, pl. III, Inv. 831 and C.V.A., 
Munich 3, pl. 117, 5 and 6. 


Grave Q 17:6. Urn burial, Fig. 8. 


3. Three handled cup. Pls. 91, 92. 


P 22414. H. 0.055 m.; diam. at rim 0.079 m. 

High, flaring rim. On shoulder three rolied 
handles. Low disk base. Banded inside and 
out. In handle zone vertical zigzags, inside, at 
same level, a broad band. Vertical lines on 
handles. 

This little pot-sport is based on two handled 
high rimmed skyphoi such as the one from the 
child’s grave D 16:3, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, 
pl. 104, b, bottom right; also Kerametkos V,1, 
pl. 98. This shape was sometimes a feeder 
(C.V.A., Munich 3, pl. 119,6) so it is appro- 
priate for a child’s grave. 

See Jahrb., XL, 1925, pp. 221 1., figs. 25-27 
for Geometric three-handled offering baskets 
used in the marriage ceremony. It is a bare 
possibility that something of this sort was in- 
tended here. 


4, Three handled cup. Pl. 92. 


1B |S). 
handle. 


Exactly like 3. 


Much restored including one 


In the southeast corner of Q 17. A child about one month old had been placed in 


the burial urn (1) which was lying on its side. The upper part of it had been cut 
away in later times. The mouth was closed with the foot of a bowl (2). The four 
small pots were outside. 
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The contents of this grave are paralleled by those of graves 19 and 56 at Phaleron 
(A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, pp. 27-28, figs. 4,5, there dated in the first quarter of the 
seventh century) and Graves 64, 98, 99 and 100, from the Kerameikos (Kerameikos 
V, 1, pls. 132, 139, 106 etc., there dated to ca. 730 B.c.). Grave 99 was cut by Grave 
100, but there is no appreciable difference in their subgeometric offerings whose forms, 
even when based on a Protocorinthian prototype as is the jug-aryballos here, 4, are 
indistinct and capricious. 

Grave 98, however, contained two standed bowls from the Early Protoattic 
Analatos workshop, ibid., pl. 26, whose activity must begin ca. 710 B.c. (Cook 
B.S.A., XLII, 1947, p. 153), so that our Early Protoattic cup cannot be very much 
later. By it Grave Q 17: 6 is dated to the late eighth century B.c. 


double wavy lines, double horizontal strokes, 
double wavy lines. Below, similar patterns 
vertically, also straight double lines enclosing 
dots, and single lines enclosed by dots in Z 
pattern. Lower on shoulder, double zigzag and 
a raised wart. Below that, pattern as at rim. 

Clay much pitted. The pot is broken along 
the line of the incised shoulder decoration and 
it may be that it was cut apart in antiquity to 
insert the body. 

A similar standed pithos was found in Ere- 
tria, B.S.A;, XLVIL 1952, p. ll andepeie, 
fig. 16f. High feet are typical of Eretrian 
pithoi and rare in Athens; perhaps the potter 
of the Agora pithos had seen un-Attic pieces. 

Cf. a pithos with short fenestrated stand from 
the Kerameikos (Kerameikos V, 1, pl. 157, 
Grave 65). 

The pithos is not made of the regular heavy 
pithos fabric but of the thin walled micaceous 
fabric used in cooking ware. In fact, except 
for its lack of handles it looks just like a cooking 
jug of the turn of the eighth century ; Hesperia, 
II, 1933, p. 598, no. 225, fig. 64. 

Fic. 8. Grave Q 17:6. This is a time of experimentation in this 
fabric; for instance, hydriai are first made of 
1. Standed pithos: Micaceous Ware. Pl. 92. this ware now, Kerameikos V,1, pl. 155, Grave 


P 25787. P. H. 0.45 m.; diam. at rim 0.20 m. 98. 


Several joining fragments, giving one side of ee ee er ee 
pot. Flaring rim, broad and flat on top; stand : 
broken away, except for top part of one panel, IP 25788. IP. H. 0.14 m. = diam. of foot 0.11 m. 
W. 0.095 m. Incised decoration: below rim, High ring foot, banded. Lower body glazed 
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with one reserved line. Banding above. Glazed 
inside. 

Brownish black glaze. 

From an Early Protoattic bowl like A.J.A., 
XLVI, 1942, Grave 29 no. 2, p. 31, fig. 11; also 
from Agora well O 12:1, Hesperia, XXII, 
1953, p. 39, to be published in a later article as 
ug Ne) 

Late eighth century B.c. 


3. Neckless trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 92. 


P 25790. H. 0.095 m.; diam. 0.073 m. 


Band handle, plain base. A roughly round 
piece of the bottom had broken away and fallen 
into the pot. Glazed to just above base except 
for reserved space with four lines at base of 
handle. Vertical bands on handle. 

Brownish black glaze. 

The very ordinary subgeometric type, cf. 
A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, Grave 47, no. 5, Grave 19, 
no. 3, pp. 225-227, figs. 1,4; Kerametkos V,1, 
pl. 81, Grave 100. 


4. Jug aryballos. Pl. 92. 


P 25791. P. H. 0.085 m.; diam. 0.073 m. 


Mouth restored. Band handle and flat base 
glazed except for reserved zone with four lines 
at base of handle. Wavy line on handle. 

Brown to black glaze. 

Cf. the examples from Phaleron graves, 
A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, Grave 83, no. 2, Grave 
19, no. 2, pp. 25-27, figs. 3,4; from the Kera- 
meikos, Kerameikos, V,1, Graves 64 and 99, 
pl. 139. For the Protocorinthian prototype, see 
al AvOPs Cll: aie, ole Lett, 
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5. Skyphos. Pl. 92. 


P 25792. H. 0.06 m.; diam. 0.10 m. 


One handle restored. Plain flaring rim, not 
set off from body. Short rolled handles, plain 
base. Glazed inside, lines on rim. Glazed all 
over outside except under handles. 

Black glaze, worn. 

Subgeometric, cf. from Phaleron, AJ.A., 
XLVI, 1942, Grave 10, no. 3, p. 30, fig. 9; also 
Kerametkos V,1, pl. 100, Grave 63. 


6. One handled cup: Protoattic. Pls. 91, 92. 


P 25789. H. 0.045 m.; diam. 0.062 m. 

Intact. Flaring plain rim; lip drawn out to 
form spout at one side. Band handle. Slight 
disk base. Lower body beveled. Inside glazed, 
rim banded with short strokes at outside. Out- 
side, rim glazed, lozenges to base of handle, fine 
banding below, broader band just above foot. 
Line on foot, on standing base then circle near 
edge, broader one near center. On handle, lad- 
der, panel framed by three vertical lines. 

Red to brown glaze. 

A daintily made feeding cup based on the one 
handled cup type represented by Kerametkos, 
V,1, pl. 106, especially the one from Grave 100; 
also Phaleron Grave 56, no. 1, A.J.A., XLVI, 
1942, p. 28, fig. 5. The decoration is Early 
Protoattic, ‘ct. Matz; pl, 193) (Ch alegercal 
invalid cups, Br. Mus. Quart., 1949-1955, pp. 
65 ff., pl. XXVI; and a similar cup Hesperia, 
Ii, 1933, p: 5635, nos 74. 

Protoattic painters delight in miniatures ; the 
prettiest example is the kantharos in Hesperia, 
Suppl. II, C 65, p. 160, fig. 113. For trefoiled 
feeding cups, see ibid., under C 60, p. 158. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Vol. XI, 1942, p. 295, no. 58: A re-study of photograph and squeeze by Rolf 
Hubbe has led to improvement in the readings of several lines: 


TOD Onjpov Ta. clea a Kah@s Lego éoa €ra | 
x | On nay OAM Kat Evpodmidav [wera maons rapa? | 
ox levis Kat durotusias, Wages te [elonveyker ¢ | 


va| avaypal dju| 4 eioaywyy év orHd| ne AOivne ev | 
tar E|evo | w | tw, a [dé 7ok\A@v Ovordv | 
l 


iD 


“ér|@v [m|edvev b1a Tods Kaip[ ods ev ExdoTar | 
Tou Evia |uvTa@u EOvaév TE adTos [Kal vOv mpdc odo? | 
20 BONE Bios Ey Thv Bovdryny |yvdpmnv évedhavicer | 
mept| avTav Kat Wndurpa é Be [v€ev iva rpocddar | 
moX |\@v ree eis [Ta lepa at Ovoiar cvyTed Ova. | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[7 
[6 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


Tot |s Qeots KaTa TA [ war pia. a eS Si | 


In R.E.G., LVI, 1947, p. 191, J. and L. Robert commented on the restorations 
and suggested a text for lines 21-23. For reasons of space and syllabification it is 
impossible, however, to allow [zpoo6]|dav, or any part of it, to begin line 22. Nor do 
they explain how the words zap’ €avrod are to be fitted into line 19, if the restored 
vov is to be omitted, as they suggest. The restoration [wo\|A@v has been supplied in 
line 22 by Meritt, as suitable to the available space. 


Vol. XVI, 1947, p. 163, no. 61: A re-examination of the squeeze by Rolf Hubbe 
has led to improvement in the text of lines 6-10: 


eimev’ €rrevd7) [ ot ices tov Mvornpiov ot émt “AXE | 

Eos 6 Eenaes [€Avcav tas Ovoias Tov Meyddov Mvory | 
ptov Kat Tov mpd[s “Aypav pvornpiav ev Tots KabjKovew | 

A parsis pe? av warp|[cov wv —--—-----------— Ka. | 
hds Kal hirotipws: €Ov[ cay dé kal ret Te Atyunrpe Kat ret KO | 


See also Vol. X XVI, 1957, 39. 


Vol. XXVIII, 1959, p. 322: Marcus Tod has kindly communicated to the editors 
his solution of the text — — — € wevrageOd€éov vixa. The verb vixa is imperative, 
addressed to an athlete whose name, in the vocative, ends in - —- — e. The form 
mevrareOdéov is a present active participle, from wevraref\éw, a variant of the well 
attested wevrabdéw (cf. Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v.). 


418 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


On p. 12, above, No. 15, line 4, for das obv av read érws av ody. 
On p. 19, above, No. 24, line 7, for d]ua read [8]ca. 


On p. 21, above, No. 27, in the third line of commentary for Bévdw read Bevdtv. The 
accent in the Corpus is incorrect. 


The following note on No. 37 above (p. 30), line 9, has been contributed by N. C. 
Conomis of the University of Cape Town, South Africa: 


“Tt seems to me that Julius Polydeukes is the sophist from Naukratis, author of 
the well-known Onomasticon. It is known that he ingratiated himself with Commodus 
and that through his support he secured the chair (no doubt of Rhetoric) at Athens 
(Philostratos, Soph. Vitae, II, 12 [p. 593]: --- q Kai Baothéa Koppodov Oédh€as tov 
"AOHvyo Opdvov map’ adrod ebpero). He composed the Onomasticon for Commodus’ 
enlightenment (Pollux, I, 1-2) while he was carrying on his duties as professor at 
Athens (cbid., viii praef.). And he began his professorship probably after 178 A. D. 
(see Erich Bethe in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Iulius Pollux [Vol. X, pp. 773-779, 
no. 398] and also the Oxford Classical Dictionary). 

“Who his heirs were we do not know, but his wife and son were perhaps among 
them. The presence of his name on this document would alone suggest that he was a 
person of some means. The approximate date of the inscription should perhaps be 
taken as soon after 180 A. D., for Pollux died at the age of 58, probably not many 
years after his call to the chair.” 


On p. 33, above, the inventory number of No. 40 should be read as 3775, rather 
than 3375. 


On p. 83, above, the inventory number of No. 158 should be read as 5210), 
rather than 52010. 


On p. 123, above, in Nos. 1 and 2, the readings should be Tpoxwidao and Tpo- 
xewidao, respectively. 


On p. 200, above, the word «ai in the restoration of line 26 should be deleted. 
D. M. Lewis, of Christ Church, has noted the undue length of the restoration in this 
line, and will discuss the text elsewhere. 


On p. 202, above, in the second paragraph of note 6 read Quintilian’s for Quin- 
tinian’s and suasisse for suassisse. On p. 203, in note 10, read plerisque for pleris. 


On p. 217, above, in the note on lines 31-32, the reference to the Persae should be 
380-381 rather than 381-382. 
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EMPERORS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Claudius: TyBépio[s KAavdi0s Kaicap YeBaords 
T]eppavixds, a. 41-54 p., 46 (53) 

Hadrian: [Srp cat xriorq. Adtoxpdrop. ‘ASpr- 
avéu|] “Odvp[ ior], ca. a. 132 p., 61 (100) 

Commodus: [Airoxpdtwp Kaioap @c06 Mdpxov 
AtpnAlov *Alytwvivov Eia[eBots vids, Ocod T. 
Aidiov “Avrwvivov EvaeBots SeBacrod viwvds, 
cod ‘A8piavod exyov|os, [@eod Tpa]iavod Iap- 
Oixo[t Kat @eod Népova dwdyovos, M. AdprAros 
Képpodos *Avrwvives EtceBys XeBaords Sap- 


platinos [Tepu]avxds Méyot[os, dpxvepeds pé- 
yioros, Sypapxixys eEovaias tO —’, abroxpdrwp 
71> —’, tratos 16 —’, rlaryp ra[rpid]os, ante 
a. 184 p., 22 (29 16-19) 

Septimius Severus and Caracalla: [rév 3<«Ba]- 
otév A. [Xertisiov Seounpov Heptivaxos] xai M. 
Ai[p. "Avrwveivov Xeovnpov Adroxpar | dpwy 
Ka[tcdpwv EvoeBdv Evrvydv], a. 198-212 p., 
48 (58) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


*A[- — — -—], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of "Exaiveros, 67 (117 7) 

A[- -— --], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of [..]pwv, 67 (117 3 ) 

A[- - -—-], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of [...]Aaos, 67 (117 2) 

A[- - -—-], saec. III p., father of [E]idnuos, 
64 (111 6) 

*A[- -— - -], secretary of the Council and 
Demos init. saec. II a., 14 (18 6) 

*ABirA[vos — — —], councillor of Ptolemais saec. 


tp. ol (1023) 

*Ayab[— — —] ("Adidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 
of [Tava] foyns, 53 (71 3) 

[’A]ya003wpos, saec. II a., father of a secretary, 
18 (24 2) 

[’Ay]aBoxAq[s — — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
IT p., 35 (42 A 3) 

*AyaboxAj[s — — —], councillor ante fin. saec. II 
p., 35 (42 A 5) 

*AyaboxAjs | [--—-—], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 67 (117 6) 

*Adpnros (IIpiyvev’s), ca. saec. IV/III a, 82 
(157 3) 

[’A] Onvac[os Bir — — — *A] Onov[eds], saec. II p., 
62 (104) 


’AOnvalis] Birroreidov ), paullo post a. 180 p., 
30 (37 8). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

’"APnvats Mécyov Xadkidixn, saec. IV a., 84 (161) 

"AOnvov: “Iovpavia ’AOynov, paullo post a. 180 
p., 30 (37 5). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

[°A] @nvod[—-——]: KaAavdi:[—- — ’A] Oyv0d[--—-], 


61 (99) 

*A@nvddwp [os], archon a. 240/39 a., 58 (88) 

[Ai] siA(wos) | [-- —-—], ephebos saec. III p., 
64 (111 10) 


*Axrn: “Axrie Evud[Amov] é&x Kyd[iorewv], saec. 
La., 73 (142) 

"Axrios (’Artadidos), aet. Rom., father of [Xe- 
xo]dv8os, 36 (43 11) 

*A[A€] éavdpos, ca. a. 147 p., father of ’A[A€]- 
Eavdpos, 30 (37 14) 

*A[AE] Eavdpos ), paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 
14). Cf. Addenda, p. 418. 

*AXrKiBiddns (XodAnidys), ca. mit. saec. IV a., 
father of [’AA]xidcpyas, 32 (38 9) 

[PAA] KcSapas ’AAKiBiddov [X] oAA(niSys), ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 32 (38 9) 

[’A ]Axuewvidns, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 
65 (114 11) 

*AAvdrrns, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(1148 ) 
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*Av[— — — -], ca. med. saec. II p., father of 
[‘Ia]aroxpatys, 35 (42 A 10) 
*AvSpoxA[— — —] (Humerawy), ante med. saec. 


IV a., father of [—- —%~ —]vs, 39 (48 11) 
[Av] Oenlov (“Oabev), ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 15) 
[’Av]OnSav Eidpoviov y[vwy], saec. IV a., 69 

(122) 

*Ayrixpdrns, ca. init. saec. IV a., father of 

is aie .Jas, 32 (38 4) 

[’Avrixpdr]ns Mapabs(vos), saec. IV a., 69 

(123) ; *Avrixparns, ibid. 

*Aro[— — — —], ca. init. saec. IV a., father of 

[ane osoe (Ose) 

*AToAAddwpos: Tvaios Topu[amvos *AroAAddupos], 

saec. I a./p., husband of Wo[prwvia], 45 (52) 
*AroAAwv[t — — -] (— — — ovos), ante med. saec. 

II a., father of @eodpacri[S] ns, 43 (51 IIL) 
*Am[o]AAwvidys, councillor of Oineis fin. saec. 

III a., 11 (14 26) 


[’Azro]AAdy[vos — — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
Il o., 35 (42A 18) 
[’AvoAA]ov[vos — — —], councillor of Ptolemais 


saec. Il p., 62 (102.5) 

*Ardia, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 10). Cf. 
Addenda, p. 418 

*Ap[—-———], ca. med. saec. IV a., 32 (38 26) 

[’Apa]oipavdpos, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 
66 (114 13) 


[’A]puor[— —] Mev[— — —] ’Ayap[véws] Ovyarnp, 
ca. med. saec. IV a., 38 (47) 

"Aporai[os] (or ’Apiorap[xos]) (Evmerauv), 
ante med. saec. IV a., father of [- “+ —]ys, 
39 (48 13) 

*Apiotap[xos] (or “Apiorai[os]) (Humerawyv), 
ante med. saec. IV a., father of [- —““~+ —]ys, 
39 (48 13] 


*Apiotiwy, on a dedication to Eileithuia at Her- 
mione, father of KAew, 87 [cf. XXVIII 110 
(3)] 

*Apiotoyévns (PvAdows), councillor fin. saec. III 
a., 11 (14 14) 

[*Apc] {o}ardAaos (ovneds), ca. saec. I] a., father 
of *18<v>KAjs, 72 (138) 

*Aptorop.[— — traces] Tepi8oi8ys, choregos a. 
384/3 a., 85 (165) 


[’Apiorépayos] (IpoBadiows), ca. a. 215/4 a, 
father of [Biro .%.°.], 16 (20 3) 


[*Apr]euiS[wpos — — —], treasurer of prytaneis 
gaéc.. 1 a 21 (2.3) 
*Aprépw[v — — -], saec. IV a., father of [Ev- 


fpov]os, 69 (122) 

"Apxdya[Oos] (’Adidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 
of {.... vs, 55 (14) 

[A] pxiaan K[Aco]yévov[s A]igwvéws [6] vydrnp, 
post med. saec. IV a., 38 (46 1-2) 

’Alp]xiamn [K]ovdaydpov Aigwvéws, ante med. 
saec. lV a., mother of [’A] xian and wife of 
K [Aco] yévn[s A]iéwveds, 38 (46 3-4) 

’*Ao[— — — —], councillor of Ptolemais saec. II 
p., 61 (102 4) 

*AokAnmdd[ns], ante med. saec. III a., 40 (50 3) 

[’Aa]KAyma[Sns — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 
64 (111 7) 
[— —] *AoxAnma (Sys) ve(erep), councillor of 
Kekropis ante fin. saec. II p., 35 (42 B 8) 
*Aordo.o[s] éu Ie o[ix], a metic, it. saec. IV 
G.. 99 (7675) 

*Aoréas ‘Hpaxde[wrns], saec. IV/III a., 34 (40 
15) 

*Artixds : IL. Sarpios *Arrixd[s], saec. I/II p., 59 
(93) 

Aip(Aws) Oe[— —- ——-], saec. IT/III p., 23 (30 
2) 

Aip(jAws) PiAwv Eixaprisov, exegetes paullo 
post a. 180 p., 30 (37 7). Cf. Addenda, 
p. 418 


B[-—-—--], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. III a., 
11 (14 38) 

T'jpu[s — — —], a metic, init. saec. IV a., 54 (76 
2) 


Travxias U[epyapnves ?], saec. I/II p., husband 
of [‘Te]pé, 73-74 (143) ; [Trav] xéas, ibid. 
[TAavcwv] (Kpwzidns), ca. a. 300/299 a., father 

of [Kad] Aorpa[ros], 10 (13 1-2) 
[I']Avcov [E]mp[-—-—-—], saec. II a., 72 (136) 
T'par<a>, saec. II/III p., 63 (108) 


Aapatpia, saec. II/I a., on a gravestone from 
Tarrha, wife (?) of Eixpivns, 107 (77) 
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[A]ew[o]xp[- —], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 11) 

Acwodira Tpoxwidac, on a dedication in Boiotia, 
post med. saec. IV a., 123 (1); [A]ewodira 
Tpoxewida0, 123 (2). Cf. Addenda, p.- 418 

A[e].oiBeos, ca, a, 450 a, 65. (113 13) 


[A]epxvAos [— — —], councillor ante fin. saec. II 
pu oo (AeA 4) 
An[...°...]8ys (Aaparpeds), ca. init. saec. IV 


a., father of [A] nuodiros, 32 (38 12) 
Anp[a]ive[tos], ca. init. saec. IV a., father of 


[simmetd tues [Onss Oo) (oGad th) 

Anpnrpwos [- —-—-—], non-Athenian, saec. [V/III 
a., 34 (40 16) 

Anpyrpios [—- — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 5) 

Anpytpwos [— — — —], proedros saec. II a., 18 
(24 5) 


Anpyrpios, saec. IL p., father of Anprrpios, 62 
(103 5) 

Anpyrpios ), saec. II p., 62 (103 5) 

Anpyrpios (ex Kepapéwv), saec. III a., father of 
Mevickos, 71 (133 i) 

Anpo[—--—-—], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 2) 

Anpootpato[s], archon a. 393/2 a., 37 (44) 

Anpootpatos: Ty8* KA Anp[oorpatos Medite|vs, 
archon ca. a. 146-165 p., 62 (105) 

[A] npodiros An[...°...]80u Aapa[rpeds], ca. 
med. saec. IV a., 32 (38 12) 

A.[—--—-—-—], ca. med. saec. IV a., 32 (38 27) 

Aterpépys, archon a. 384/3 a., 85 (165) 

Avoyévns, aet. Rom., FOr ln2) 

[ASwpos] Ocop[é]Aov ‘AAaevds, owner of land on 
Lemnos a. 370/69 a., 25 (33 7-8) 

[AcoxAjs], archon a. 139/8 a., 76 (154 1) 

Avo[p]édov, ca. mit. saec. IV a., father of 
i aan .Je[. ]s, 32 (38 15) 

Avovioww[s], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 12) 

[Avo] ious, ca. med. saec. II p., father of 
[Avo] viowos r[p(eoB)], 35 (42 A 9) 

[Avo] ows ) r[p(eoB)], councillor ante fin. 
saec. II p., 35 (42 A 9g) 

[Acoy] vad8wpos, saec. IV a., 57 (84) 

[Ac] ocxovpidn[s — — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
II p., 35 (42 A 11) 

Avocxov| pidys |, sacez 1L/III p.,.86 (167) ;ct. 
XXVIII 287 (14 5) 


Avodavn[s], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. III a., 
11 (14 27) 

Ap<o>piodkdjs Tlapapdvov Iatane’s, saec. III 
Pioct L A133 EF) 

Avvams, saec. II/III p., on a grave stele at 
Tarrha, 108 (78) 

[Auvrviknro]s [®]A[v]ev’s, archon a. 370/69 a., 
25 (33 2-3) ; [Av] w[tk]yros, 25 (33 1) 

[A] wpdbeo[s — ——], saec. II p., 61 (101) 


E[- — — -], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of ‘IepaxiSas, 68 (117 14) 

"Eyperos Evw[— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 67 (117 11) 

E.[— — — —], councillor of Aigeis mit. saec. II 
a., 14 (18 19) 

Eioae[— ? — —] (Edevoinos), father of Eiovydvy, 
aet. Rom., 74 (146) 

Eiovyévn Eioae[— ? — —] "Edev[owia], aet. Rom., 
74 (146) 

‘Exat[aio|s, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a, 
65 (114 3) 

‘Ed[prio]s *Axa[p]ve[vs], paidotribes fin. saec. 
Ty ae 5at72) 

"E[z]ayabos, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 6). 
Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

*Emaiveros "A[— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
sage. LV @., 67 (117 2) 

*Exapeiv[wv] (Kvdabqvaevs), ca. a. 400 a., father 
of @eayey[ dys], 83 (159) 

["E]wadpoderos, saec. II p., 62 (103 7) 


*Emcyé[vns] Brox [A€ovs — — —], saec. III a., 71 
(134) 
*"Emx[— ——] (‘Adidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 


Of [5.x Romo ls) 

[*E]axpar[ns] (Ilaaweds), iit. saec. IV a, 
father of [I]aouwx[Ajs], 70 (125) 

[°E]aix[parns Ia] ou[xAgovs Tataneds], saec. IV 
a,, 70 (125) 

[°E]zixryros, saec. II p., 62 (103 8) 

*Exixryto[s] [ap] pévo[v MA] jor[os], saec. La., 
73 (140) 

[PE]mp[——], saec. II a., father of [T]Avcov, 72 
(136) 

*"Emirvyxa[vwv — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 1) 
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‘Eppeias (Aigwveds), ca. med. saec. IL p., 35 


(42 B 15) 

‘Eoriaios ‘Hpax[Aedrys], saec. IV/III a., 34 
(40 12) 

Ei[— — -— -], saec. III a., father of Aev«os, 64 
(11103) 

Ei[- —--], orator a. 139/8 a., 77 (154 6) 

Evaiveros (vAdows), councillor fin. saec. II 
a., 11 (14 13) 

EiBovri8[ns — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 2) 

EvBovdos TpoBad[ictos], thesmothetes a. 370/69 
4a) (3374) 

Eiyeirov [— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. saec. 


IV-@., 67 (117 20) 

EvOuxpdrns Pvddo[ios], thesmothetes a. 370/69 
G25 (33 5) 

[E]%@vaAdA [a], saec. IV a., 71 (130) 

Eix[—--——-—-—], aet. Rom., 74 (146) 

Evxapidys, ca. a. 147 p., father of Avdp. Pirov, 
30° (37%) 

Hixreidns (PvAdowos), councillor fin. saec. III 
a., 11 (14 15) 

EvxAjs Bepevixidys, herald imit. saec. II a., 13 
(17) ; [Ev. B.], 14 (18 7) 

Evxpivns. saec. II/I a., at Tarrha, husband (?) 
of Aaparpia, 107 (77) 

Ei[..]Aos Aappax[nvds], saec. IV/III a., 34 
(40 14) 

Eipy[— — —], non-Athenian, ante med, saec. IV 
a., father of “Eyperos, 67 (117 11) 

Eipadns, saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 13) 

[E]tundys, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 66 
(114 12) 

Eipnve[os], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 6) 

Evpo[Aros] (Knydured’s), saec. I a, father of 
*Axrm, 73 (142) 

Etvooridys, ephebos med. saec. I p., 59 (92) 

Riéevos, iit. saec. III a., 52 (69 20) 

[E]véiGeos (Evmerav), ante med. saec. IV a., 


father of [— “%"— -], 39 (48 14) 
EizoXis, ephebos med. saec. I p., 59 (92) 


Eirpémn[|s — ——], saec. II p., 61 (101) 
Evotpopo[s] ‘OA[- — — —-], a. 240/39 a., 58 
(88 4) 


[Eir — — —] (‘AOpoveds), saec. II p., father of 
[°A] Ojvar[os], 62 (104) 

[E]%¢npos A[-———], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 6) 


Eigir[ntos], paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 6). 
Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

Eidpaios, ca. saec. II p., father of Ei¢pa<ido<s), 
on a grave stele from Tarrha, 107 (76) 

Eidpa<i>o<s> Eidpaiov, saec. H/T Dp; ona 
grave stele from Tarrha, 107 (76) 

[Eig¢pdv]uos “Apréyw[vos — — —], saec. IV a, 
69 (122); Eidpdnos, husband of [’Av] Onder, 
ibid. 

Eidpévo[s — — —] (®dAvets), councillor saec. II 
p., 62 (102 7) 


Zevémm[os], saec. IV a., 70 (127) 

ZnvoBios: "lovAws ZyvoBios, paullo post a. 180 
p., 30 (37 6). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

Zyv0bems (MuiAjows), saec. Il a., father of 
[----—]s, 19 (246) 

[Z]widos (‘Epyeds), councillor init. saec. II a., 
14 (18 14) 

[Zéoos], saec. I a./p., father of To[provial, 
45 (52) 

Zwor[pos], aet. Rom., father of [3]vvdopos, 75 
(151) 


‘Hyeoi[Ae]ws (@pidoros), saec. IV a., father of 
Nixouayn, 69 (120) 

[‘H] ynoias, orator ca. a. 360 a., 1 (19)—1.G., 
T1176 

[‘HA]Wdwpo[s — — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 
64 (111 9) 

“Hpaxde[c...] (Bypitios), aet. Rom., father of 
[--—]us, 75 (150) 


[‘Hp]o8avd[s — — -], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 8) 

®[- - - -], archon ca. med. saec. IV a., 2 
(2 4) 


@apoyras, saec. II p., father of ‘PavOiAos, on a 
grave stele from Tarrha, 107 (75) 

@dpovr[os] ‘Yrepdy[Govs] ’Amre[pevs], honored 
(and initiated) saec. II a., 20 (26) 
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@e[— — — —]: Adp(jdrwos) Oe[— - — —-], saec. 
LPI paca louse) 

@cayey[idns] ’"Exapeiv[ovos] Ku[8a0nvaceds], saec. 
IV a. p. prior., 83 (159) 

@emioro[xAjs], archon a. 347/6 a., 33 (39 5); 
@ep[coroxAjs], 51 (65) 

@ewio | roKA] 7s NeoxAéovs Ppecppios, orator of a 
decree of 480 B.c., in a late fourth century 
text from Troizen, 199, line 3 

®coyev[ns| Bdxov [Ky] di[o]ue[vs], saec. II a., 
54 (74) 

®@eddwpo[s éy Muppwovtrns], ca. a. 163 a., father 
of KAconatpa, 43 (51 1) ; [@e6]8wpos éy Mup- 
pwo[vrrys], 43 (51 II); ©. éy M., 43 (51 
III); [@.], 43 (51 1); @[eddupos ey M.], 
father of @codpaoridys, 43 (51 II) 

[G]edropros [—- —- — - -— - ] Aaprr(pedts), ca. 
med. saec. IV a., 32 (38 13) 

@cdp[i]Aos (‘Adrateds), ca. a. 403/2 a., father of 
[AvdSwpos], 25 (33 7-8) 

@coppacti[d|yns ’AwoAAwv[¢ — — -— - - —- ]ovos, 
ca. a. 150 a., uncle and husband of [K]Aco- 
natpa Ocodwpov éy Muppwovrrys, 43 (51 IIT) 

@coppacridyns O[eodHpov ey Muppworrrns|, ca. a. 
130 a., brother of [KAcorarpa], 43 (51 IT) 

@épowv, honored saec. III/II a., 12 (15 11) 

@nB[- — —], post med, saec. IV a., 52 (67 4). 
This is perhaps an ethnic 

@pacvprdns eu M [oik], a metic, mit. saec. IV a., 
55 (76 4) 

@pacvpn| dys] (Zumerauwy), ante med. saec. 1V 
a, tather of [=—— ——.—]os, 29 (48's) 

[@pa] cwvidns, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 5) 


‘Iep[— — — —], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. III 
a., 11 (14 23) 

‘Tepaxidas E[———], non-Athenian, ca. med. saec. 
IV a, 68 (117 14) 

[‘Ie]po Terriov E[—- — — — Ovydryp] TAavxiov 
I[epyapnvos ? yw]y, saec. I/II p., 73-74 
(143) 

‘Tepwvupos, father of [— — —] wv, g.v. 

Td<v>KAjs [Apt] {c}oroAdov [Xov]yw<edvs, saec. 
Piha fey (oe) 

"Tra[pov] ®puv[yia], saec. II/I a., 73 (139) 


‘Ipepaios Sxa[pBwvidns], in a poletai record, init. 
saec. IV a., 25 (32 8-9) 

IovAvos ZyvdBuos, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 
6). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

TovrAvos [fep]opdvrys “IovAiov SexovySov, paullo 
post a. 180 p., 30 (37 9). Cf. Addenda, p. 
418 

TovAvos Kdvéitos, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 
12). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

TovAvos Hodvdevxns, ca. a, 180 p., the philosopher 
from Naukratis, 30 (37 11). Cf. Addenda, 
p. 418 

TovAvos Yexodveos, ca. a. 147 p., father of *IovAvos 
[iep ]opavrys, 30 (37 9) 


Tovpavia: see Otupavia 


[‘Im]aoxparns ’Av[— — — —], councillor ante fin. 
saec. II p., 35 (42A 10) 
‘Inmop[7]|8[ys - — —], non-Athenian, saec. IV/ 


III a., 34 (40 17) 

“Inrov (Zvrerawyv), ante med. saec. IV a, 
father of [—- —-“‘~ —]Aews, 39 (48 10) 

ToOpes, saec. II p., 62 (103 6) 

Toido[ros| Xapari[wvos| &[Aveds], aet. Rom., 75 
(149) 


Kf steeretas ]s e& Ofov, owner of property on 
Lemnos, 26 (33 10-11) 

KadAév[txos], ca. med. saec. IV a., 2 (2 7) 

KadAu[- — — —], in a record of sales a. 370/69 
a., 26 (33 14) 

[KadAtxparns] (@opixios), ca. a. 201/0 a., father 
of [KadA|xpar[ ns], 17 (22 2-3) 

[KadAt]xpar|ns KadAicpdtov @opix.os], flutist ca. 
a. 173-164 a., 17 (22 2-3) 

[Kad]Aiotpal tos TAavxwvos Kpwridys], orator 
ca. a. 267/6 a., 10 (13 1-2) 

Kavéitos: “IovAvos Kdvécros, paullo post a. 180 p., 
30 (37 12). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

[Kyu] coyé[vys], saec. V a., 67 (116 5) 

[K] ndicddwpos (7Epxev’s), councillor iit. saec. 
II a., 14 (18 13) 

Kirr[os], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 3) 

KAavdu[— — — ’A]Onvod[— — —], aet. Rom., 61 
(99) 

KAavdios: TiyB. Kad. Anp[datpatos Medrte] vs, 
archon ca. a. 146-165 p., 62 (105) 
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KAavdios : Tu. KA. BAaBiay[ds], saec. I/II p., 46 
(55) 

KAavdios: KA. Xpvourmos, paullo post a. 180 p., 
30 (37 4). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

[KA]avdios [....]orparos [Arn] vets, aet. Rom., 
74 (145) 

KdedBovdos, saec. II/III p., on a gravestone at 
Tarrha, 108 (79) 

K [Aco] yévn[s A]i€wveds, ante med. saec. IV a., 
husband of ’A[p]xia7n and father of [’A]p- 
xin, 38 (46 i 

Kdedvuos / [— — — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. IV @:,.68 (117 12) 

KrAcordrpa @codapo[v éy Muppwovrrns Ovydrnp], 
ca. a. 130 a., 43 (51 1); [K. Geo] dapou éy 
Muppwo[vrrys Ovydtyp], sister Of @coppacridys, 
43 (51 IL); [K]Acomarpa @. éy M. Ovydrnp, 
niece and wife of @ecodpacri[S]ys *Amod- 
Awv[é------ ]ovos, 43 (51 IIT) 

[K]Aedorpar[os — — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 67 (117 5) 

KXeo ’Aptoriwvos, dedicant to Eileithuia at Her- 
mione, 87; cf. XXVIII 110 (3) 

[K]épov @nBalios], saec. I a., father of [Il ]apa- 
plova], 73 (141) 

[K]oudayopas Aigwvets, init. saec. IV a., father 
of ’A[p]xizmn, 38 (46 4) 

Kpativos (Aaumrrpets), ca. a. 172/1 a., father of 
[- = —]dns, Fi (154 8) 

[Kp]irwv, saec. V a., 67 (116 1) 

Kryowddns, ca. init. saec. IV a., father of [... .u]- 
TOS, 32 (38 5) 

Kryo[i]as Byoaevs, thesmothetes a. 370/69 a., 
25. (35 6) 

Kr[yowxAyjs], archon a. 334/3 a., 39 (49) 

[K] rnowvi [Sys], Koger MW ay, Oe (89) 

Kwpias, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 11) 


A[----], councillor of Aigeis iit. saec. II a., 
14 (18 22) 

Aértwy [— — —], a metic, mit. saec. IV a., 55 
(/6°2) 

Aevxios, ca. a. 200 p., 64 (109) 

Aevkios E’[— — — —], ephebos saec. III p., 64 
(111 3) 


Aevxios (Aeipadiorns), saec. II/III p., father of 
[----—]s, 63 (106 4) 

Aewvidns, init. saec. II a., 56 (80 1) 

Aewv[iSns] Aewo[— — —], saec. IV a., 69 (121) 

Aewvidns T[-——], ephebos saec. III p., 64 (111 


4) 

Aewo[— — —], saec. IV a., father of Aewv [ids], 
69 (121) 

Aewo[— — —], init. saec. IV a., father of 
[--—-—]ov, 2 (2 2) 

[A]iBus (Epyeds), councillor iit. saec. Il a., 
14 (18 15) 

Avkivo[s ——-—], saec. IV a., father of [—--—]vn, 
85 (162) 

Avxivos Ko[— — —], in a poletai record, saec. III 
@, 29 (99%) 


A[¥]xs, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 12) 

Avo[—-——] (Agidvaios ?), saec. III a., father of 
[ie sete OSG tet) 

[..] Avovad[ns —- -—], councillor ante fin. saec. 
Il p., 35 42A2) 

[A]voux[—- — —], ca. init. saec. IV a., father of 
[-] ==} 33) (38 3a) 

Avowpaxida[s — — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 68 (117 13) 

Avot[pa]xi[Sns], ca. mit. saec. IV a., father of 
[Avoip]axos, 33 (38 18) 

[AvoipJaxyos Avot[pa]xi[8ov — — —-], ca. med. 
saec. IV a., 33 (38 18) 


Avoiorpatos Aap[waxnves], saec. IV/III a., 34 
(40 13) 


M[--—-—-—], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. III a., 
11 (14 40) 


Mdvy[s], a shearer, saec. IV/III a., 71 (131) 


Me[- — — -], ca. med. saec. II p., father of 
[i]Auros, 35 (42 A 6) 


Mé8wv @opixc[os], a. 370/69 a., 25 (33 6) 


MeAdvros, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(114 9) 


MéXitra Sipwlvos], saec: IN a. 57. (85) 


Mép.(juw0s) Nexoorpatos, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 
(37 3). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 


Mey[— — —] ’Ayap[vevs], init. saec. IV a., father 
of [’A]puor[— —], 38 (47) 
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[Mév]avdpos, ca. med. saec. II p., father of 
[ Mév | avdpos, 35 (42 A 8) 

Mévavdp[os — — —], polemarch a. 370/69 a., 25 
(33 3) 

[Mév]av8pos ), councillor ante fin. saec. II p., 
35 (42 A 8) 

Meveo[— — —], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 4) 

Mevioxos Anpntpiov ék Kepapéwv, saec. III a., 71 
CIS 32A5) 

Mevoirns, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(114 10) 

[M]évw[v], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 16) 

Myvodiros (Axapveds), councillor fin. saec. III 
a., 11 (14 29) 

MiAri[ddys] (Aaparpeds), aet. Rom. 75 (148) 

[M]vnoi8npuos Mynotorpdrov Aap [arpeds|, ca. med. 
saec. IV .@., 32 (38 11) 

Mynoiotparos (Aapatpe’s), ca. init. saec. IV a., 
father of [M]vyoidypos, 32 (38 11) 

Modwv : Novppwos Médwv, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 
(37 14). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

[M]oAdcouws [— — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
11 p., 35:(4Z2A.7) 

[Mo]loxiwy (Epxev’s), councillor iit. saec. I 
a., 14 (18 16) 

Mooyiw[y — — —] ®irddy[s], saec. I/II p., 60 
(94) 

Mooyos, saec. IV a., father of *A@yvats Xadxiduxn, 
84 (161) 

Mowvatios Ovore?<o>xos, paullo post a. 180 p., 
30 (37 13). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 


N[..]u[-—-—], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 1) 

Navo[— — —] (Agidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 
Gl eae | poset 107106) 

Neuxdaotpatos: Men. Netxdotpatos, paullo post a. 
180 p., 30 (37 3). Cf. Addenda, p. 418. 

[NeoxAjs Bepe]vixidys, flutist mit. saec. IL a., 
14 (18 7-8) 

NeoxAjs (II- — —), ca. init. saec. IV a., father 
Gira o lauesne 1 (OOk6 Ie Nee (OE =e), 
father of [....u]73ys, 32 (38 7) 

NeoxAjs (Ppedppios), fin. sace. VI a., father of 
@euo[roxA] js, in a late fourth century text 
from Troizen, 199, line 3 


Néotwp, saec. VIII a., on the cup from Pitecusa, 
195 

N.[— — —], councillor of Aigeis init. saec. II a., 
14 (18 20) 

Nikdvwp Nixok [ A€ous ], b [SOS GIT (154 7) 

Nixnow tod [— — — —] e& ’EXevowiwv, aet. Rom., 
75 (147) 

Nixoyévys Ni[ Kw | vos DA [aidys], hipparch ca. a. 
160 a., 78 (155 1); [N.], 78 (155 3) 


Nixdd[— — —], saec. IV a., father of Nixodnuos, 
69 (124) 
Nixddjpos Nixod [— ———], saec. IV a., 69 (124) ; 


Nixodypos, ibid. 

Nixddyp[os] (Kexporidos), ante med. saec. 1V 
a., father of [- -“+—-]s, 39 (48 16) 

Nixodwp[os — —] (Oivnidos), saec. III a., father 
Of los] ooh 

Nixok[Ajs], ca. a. 172/1 a., father of Nixdvwp, 
77 (154 7) 

NixoxAjs (Ipacreds), ca. it. saec. IV a., father 
of [Nix]éorpatos, 32 (38 8) 

Nixopaxn ‘Hyeci|Ae]o &x Op[caciwv|, saec. IV a., 
69 (120) 

Nixdotpatos: see Netkootpartos 

[Nix ]datpatos NixoxAéov Ip[ac]|e(vs), ca. med. 
saec, [TV a:, 32 (38:8) 

[Ne] xopay, saec. V a., 67 (116 2) 

Ni[ko]v (®Araidys), ca. a. 193 a., father of Nixo- 
yevns, 78 (155 1) 

No&i[— — —], non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(114 6) 

Novppios Mobwv, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 
14). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

Nod[s], iooreAns, saec. IV/III a., 85 (163) 

Nv[]¢[680]7o[s], non-Athenian, med. saec. V 
a., 65 (114 4) 


[Elects (Spyrr0s), ca. a. 361 a., father of 
[ZevoxdAqs], 2 (3 3-4) 

[EevoxAjs Eleivdos X[Pyrros], administrator 
[é]at rae Svor[xnoe THs 7] oAews ca. a. 334-326 
a., 2 (3 3-4) 


‘O[----] (-- — Oe), saec. I a. (2), father 
of [- —-] tas, 59 (90) 
[Oi] wd8ys Hpovdpor, flutist a. 384/3 a., 85 (165) 
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OA[—- - -— -], ca. a. 273/2 a., father of Evorpo- 
fo[s], 58 (88 4) 

‘Orjoipos, aet. Rom., 76 (152) 

"OABws, archon a., 275/4 a., 53 (70 3) 

[°Ovn|ouos (CAOpovets), aet. Rom., 74 (144) 

‘OpOoxAjs ‘AAae’s, priest of the Eponymos fin. 
saec. III a., 11 (14 56-57) 

Ovulavia: “Iovpavia “AOynov, paullo post a. 180 
p., 30 (37 5). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

Ovoreicxos: Movvatios Ovorei<o>Kos, paullo post 


a. 180 p., 30 (37 13). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 


II[—-—-—-], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. Ill a@., 
11 (14 39) 
II[— — — —], orparnyos émi ra Orda ca. a. 227 /8- 


23071 p., 49: (99 5) 

I[ap]pévn[s] (Midrjows), saec. I a., father of 
’Exixrynro[s|, 73 (140) 

[Ilava]ioyns ’Ayab[— — —] CAdidvaios ?), coun- 
eillor saec Illa. 53 (71 3) 

IlavOotSns, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(114 7) 

[Ilav]répyns, in a poletai record, iit. saec. IV 
@., 24-(o2 6) 

Ilapapova, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 15) ; 
Iapapov[a], 30 (37 16). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

[I]apap[dva K]dopuov[os] OnBa[iov O]vy[arnp], 
saec. 1 a., 73 (141) 

Tlapapovos (Tlaavcevs ), saec. III p., father of 
Ap<odpioydkAjs, 71 (133 B) 

Tlap0émos, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., 65 
(114 2) 

[I ]appevioxos, saec. IL a. (?), 72 (137) 

[ IL | aoux [Ajs *E | mixpart[ovs II] aay [vevs], saec. 
IV a., 70 (125); [Wa]ou[KAjs] (Tasaneds), 
father of [°E|aux[parys], ibid. 

Tlavoidyn[s] (Zurerawy), ante med. saec. IV a., 
father of [— — “— — —]ros, 39 (48 9) 

Tledéas (PvAdowws), councillor fim. soéec. IIT a., 
11 (14 12) 

Tlei@s, saec. IV a., 84 (160) 

II We ~--]| (Adidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 
Otalewe ates kos peo) 

Ilioros, saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 5) 

Ilioros, saec. IV /III a., 68 (118 14) 

IAdrw[v], saec. 1V/III a., 68 (118 8) 


IloAvdparos, saec. 1V a., father of IIpoxAeidys, 70 
C123) 

TloAvdsevens: “Tovdvos HoAvdevns, ca. a. 180 p., 
the philosopher from Naukratis, 30 (37 11). 
Cf. Addenda, p. 418. 

To[provia Zwoipov] Tvaiov Top [awviov °AzoA- 
hoddpov yuri], saec. 1 a./p., 45 (52) 

Hoparévos: Tvaios TWop[rivos *AroAAddwpos], 
saec. I a./p., husband of Wo[parwvia]l, 45 
(52) 

Topadyios : Tyatos Topa[ovos Tvatov tos — — — —] 
HapBwrdd[ns|, saec. I a./p., 45 (52) 

IIpagiréAns, sculptor post med. saec. IV a., 38 
(46 6) 

IIpoxAeidys TLoAvaparov [- -— -], saec. LY ay. 70 
(128) 

IIpdvopos, ca. a. 417/6 a., father of [Oi] wadzys, 
85 (165) 

IIpoo86[kipos TAav]|xiov MeAna[vos], saec. 1 a./p., 
74 (143) 

IIvppa[— —] (‘HpaxAewrns), saec. 1V a., father of 
[en ofa Olt tO) 


‘PavOvAos @aponrov, saec. II p., on a gravestone 
from Tarrha, 107 (75) 


Sa[- — —]: ®A. Sa[- - —], councillor of Ptole- 
mais saec. II p., 61 (102 2) 
Sapamiakds: [— — —]Ao[s] Sapa[a]ra[xds — — -], 


panegyriarch ca. a. 227/8-230/1 p., 49 (59 
3-4) 

Lapari[wv] (Pdvevs), aet. Rom., father of “Ioi- 
do[zos], 75 (149) 

Xdérpios: Tl. Sarpios ’Arrixo[s], saec. I/II p., 59 
(93) 

Zexovvdiary, paullo post a. 180 p., 30 (37 2). 
Cf. Addenda, p. 418 

Xexobvdos : “IovAvos Yexotvdos, ca. a. 147 p., father 
of *IovAuos [icp ]opavrns, 30 (37 9) 

[Sexo] tv8os *Axriov | [--—-—], ephebos of Attalis 
aet. Rom., 36 (43 11) 

[S]:B[v]prio[s] (Oabev), ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 
16) 

[= ]ivaros [é« M]vppwovr[r]ys, undersecretary 
of the Council and Demos init. saec. II a., 


isn) 
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Zipolv], saec. IV a., father of Médurra, 57 (85) 

Sxipos, saec. I a./p., 85 (164) 

SpixvOos, in a poletai record saec. III a., 28 
(34 7) 

Srpop|Bixos|, saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 9) 

[=] vvpopos Zwoi[pov], aet. Rom., 75 (151) 

Swyévns (Epyieds), treasurer of Aigeis init. saec. 


II a., 14 (18 12); [3.-- - "Ep|xuevs, 14 
(18 3-4) 

Sworyév[ns — — —], ca. mit. saec. IV a., father 
op [.. <3... |8pes, 32 (38:3) 

[S]wou[-—-—], councillor ante fin. saec. II p., 
39 (42 4 14) 


Xdoos ‘AXdae’s, secretary of the Council and 
Demos fin. saec. III a., 11 (14 59-60) 

Ywrds, aet. Rom., 61 (98) 

orp [vos] Mawiry[s], saec. IV/III a., 71 (132) 


T[- — -—-], saec. III a., father of Aewvidns, 64 
(111 4) 

[T]arids, aet. Rom., 76 (152) 

Teo[——-—], aet. Rom., 76 (152) 


Térruos E[— — —], saec. I p., father of [‘Ie] pa, 
73 (143) 

Typn[s], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 7) 

T.[ — —-—], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of Bvdaxos, 67 (117 8) 

Tiz[——-—], councillor of Oineis fin. saec. III a., 
11 (14 24) 


Tipatos (*Ayapveds), councillor fin. saec. III a., 
11 (14 30) 

Tu| wnordvag |, archon a. 182/1 a., 16 (20) 

Twoo[— — —], non-Athenian, saec. IV/III a., 
34 (40 11) 

Tipov[— ?], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 15) 

Tpoxwidas, ca. med. saec. LV a., in Boiotia, father 
of Aewodira, 123 (1); Tpoxevidas, father of 
[A]ewodida, 123 (2) 


‘Yrepév[Ons| (Amrepeds), saec. II a., father of 
@dpovt[os], 20 (26) 


6[——-—-], councillor of Aigeis iit. saec. II a., 
14 (18 18) 
#[----]: [--] ®[- - --], councillor of 


Ptolemais saec. II p., 61 (102 1) 


@[— —- — -] (Arradidos), aet. Rom., father of 
[- — —]ys, 36 (43 12) 

[@ — — "> — — Kv8avridns], secretary a. 219/8 
a., 76 (153 2-3) 

Pavop[axos], archon a. 242/1 a. (?), 58 (87) 

[®]«iS[urmos], saec. IV a., father of Bei8[irzos], 
58 (86) 


eid [irros b]ead[ixrov — — —], paredros saec. 
IV/III a., 58 (86) 

®A[— — — —], councillor of Oineis, fin. saec. 
III a., 11 (14 25) 

®A[— — — —]s, ca. imit. saec. IV a., father of 
[----- 1s; 3S. (08 19) 

BA[—--—-——-] (‘Adidvaios ?), saec. III a., father 
of [...%.. .] pays, 53 (71 2) 

Piréas Sv[— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. saec. 
IV a., 67 (117 9) 

PAL [— — —], ca. a. 483 a., father of [- — —-]s, 
65 (1135 10) 


®A.[ — —], honored ca. a. 267/6 a., 10 (13 
2-3 ) 

[@i]Aurros Me[— — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
il p535- (4275-6) 

Pidurmos (’Axapve’s), ca. init. saec. IV a., father 
of [®iA] ros, 32 (38 10) 

[Bir |irros BiAirrov ’Ayapve(vs), ca. med. saec. 
IV a., 32. (33-10) 

[@]iAicxos (PvAdowos), councillor jin. saec. III 
a., 11 (14 11) 

Pilioreidys, ca. a. 114 p., father of Pirroreidys, 
30 (37 8) 

Piiateidys ), ca. a. 147 p., father of "AOnva [us], 
30 (37 8) 

Didiotid [ys] (Zvrerawv), ante med. saec. IV a., 
father of [= “="— —]ye, 39 (48 42) 

Diro[— — —], saec. II p., 62 (103 2) 

[Biro f44. *Apictopaxov UpoBadiows], secretary 
i 1827 lia. Lenf 20-3) 

[®]AoxA7js, ephebos med. saec. I p., 59 (92) 

rox [Ajs], saec. III a., father of Emvyé[vys], 71 
(134) 

[DiroxrAjs Tpwepects], herald ca. a. 173-164 a., 
17 2225 

Piroxpdtys, ca. a. 417/6 a., father of Brddpov, 
85 (165) 
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[®] Adorparos iS —--), ca. init. saec. IV a., 
father Of [ca sa's ens lids (Se 5) 


Dirshpov Biroxpdrovs, a. 384/3 a., 85 (165) 
Pidov é[p Tee olix, a metic, init. saec. Veo 


(76 6) 

Didov: Adp. Pirwv Hixapzidsov, exegetes paullo 
post a. 180 p., 30 (37 7). Cf. Addenda, 
p. 418 


Bidwv XoAdAyidys, Baorrers a. 370/69 a., 25 (33 3) 


®daBiavds: Tr. KA. PdAaBiay[ds], saec. I/II p., 
46 (55) 
A (dBws) Sal[— — —], councillor of Ptolemais 


saec. II p., 61 (102 2) 

PrAdBis: A. BAdBws PAdupas K[vdaFyvascevs], 
saec. I/II p., 46 (55) 

Prdppas: A. PAdBios PAdupas K|vdaGyvaceds], 
saec. I/II p., 46 (55) 

PA(dowos) [———], a. 198-212 p., 48 (58 5) 

®Poin€, saec. 1V a., 70 (126) 


Poppiwv, saec. IV a., father of [- — —]a (accu- 
sative), 51 (64) 

@v{[——-—], non-Athenian, ante med. saec. IV a., 
father of dirgas, 67 (117 9) 

PvAaxos T.[— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. saec. 


EV a:,6/ (117 8) 
Pixos (Kydioreds), saec. II a., father of @co- 
yev[ns], 54 (74) 


XaB[ pias] (e€& Otov), saec. IV a., 69 (121) 

[Xa:] pepav, archon a. 219/8 a., 76 (153 1) 

[Xa] ipynev<nds, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 6) 

Xpvodpw, saec. II/III p., 63 (107) 

Xpvourmos: KA. Xpvourros, paullo post a. 180 p., 
30 (37 4). Cf. Addenda, p. 418 


[.]x[--—-—-—], councillor of Kekropis ante fin. 
saec. II p.,.35 (AZZ 18) 

[.]px[—--—], ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 7) 

[.. ]peadns Tapyyrrio[s], orator ca. a. 160 a., 78 
GLE) 

[..]pov, saec. V a., 67 (116 3) 

[.- ]papBwrAlos — — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
SAPCHUN 1s4O/ (11722) 

[.-]pw[v], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 10) 

[..]pwv A[—-—-], non-Athenian, ca. med. saec. 
LV *a..67 (117 3) 


pee 
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]av8[pos], non-Athenian, med. saec. V @., 
65 (114 1) 
]dvrov (gen.) [Ile] p<a>iéws, saec. III/II 
@, 72. (ldo) 

.Jyo[--], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 22) 

. ]8oo[— —], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 17) 
-], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 19) 
—], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 18) 
.]«aA[——], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 21) 

.]Aaos A[— — —], non-Athenian, ca. med. 
saec. JV a:,.67 (1172) 
un bifal yee, ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 13) 
.. Jor[——-], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 23) 
...|ma[——], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 16) 
.. |ro8[— —], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 14) 

. ]oa[——], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 20) 
...]vpos 6 «[ai — —], councillor ante fin. saec. 
‘Tl p:, 35 (42 4 22) 
0 for, 60, @. 440 @.,67 (115515) 
25 . Jas, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 4) 
.. 8] ypos NeoxAéouv Tie —-—|, ca. med. saec. 
‘Iv @., 32 (38 8) 

wee saec. V a., 67 (116 4) 
. .tr| mos Kerud [- — -], ca. med. saec. 
1V 0.32 (353) 
...p| dns Neoxréov 
TVi0.;:32; (383%) 
... ]us "Apxaya [ov] (Agidvaios ?), councillor 
saec. 131 as, 53 (7/1 4) 
... Jé[-——], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 11) 
....Jov[— ?-], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 12) 
..Jotpatos: [KA]avSios [.. 
vevs, aet. Rom., 74 (145) 
-. +X] dps, saec. V -a., 67 (116 6) 
—], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 9) 
~ ~*~ —Jiwy, councillor of Oineis, fin. saec. 
III a., 11 (14 9) 
—], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 9) 
ae ]pos Navo[—---] (Adidvaios ?) council- 
lop seed. live, 65371 6) 


Il[- -— -], ca. med. saec. 


..Jotparos [?Arn]- 


vere |MaclQ.G, 490 a Go. (11353) 

..«..Jo[— =], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 10) 
.....]s Tvppal[—- — - ‘Hpax]Aredrns, saec. 1V 
a., 70 (129) 

...°...Jas *Avrixpérov [— — —], ca. med. saec. 


IV a., 32 (38 4) 
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.» °...]8pos Sworyév[ov — — —], ca. med. saec. [---- agi eae —Jolov (Kexpori8os), coun- 
ae a., 32 (38 3) cillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 20) 

She Be ]uos *Awo[— — —], ca. med. saec. IV a., [io ere ol 5 Pea ianle ted Reepostonss 
ae (38 2) ; : . councillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 19) 
TOPOS ]kos "Exu[- — —] (CAdidvaios ?), coun- [ ca. 10 K ‘5 
cillonisace, LUCA 53.(705) (ee ia ae ee een aa 


...°...|Kpdrys, non-Athenian, med. saec. V a., On (oe ica. Saee Le 


66 (114 14) [-----S------ ]8ov Ky[-——], treasurer 
.. 2. .Jos Avol— — —] (-Agidwaios ?), councillor of the Council a a. 173-164 a., 17 (22 3-4) 
secceo L114, 534713) toe Sa ]xAgovs @pitows, 
at “ ..]gdvns BA[— — —-] (Adi8vaios ?), coun- secretary a. 139/8 a. (?), 76 (154 2) 
cillor saec. II a. 53 (71 2) [------ C0 sac oes ee ]¥pov Xodrapyed[s], 
--%s_ —|ns Birtorid[ov] (Zurerawy), coun- proedros a. 139/8 a., 77 (154 5) 
cillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 12) [----- Jas, ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 25) 
— — ~*~ —]uos *AvSpoxA[— — —] (Zumerauv), [----- ]arns é[€ Olov], ephebos aet. Rom., 
councillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 11) 36 (43 2) 
~-*%5 _ _))ews Irrwv[os] (Zumerauy), coun- [----- |drovs Kefadj|[Oev], ca. med. saec. IV 
cillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 10) a., 55 (78 5) 
ca. 6 is 
--O--- ]s @A[- —- o]v [—--—-], ca. med. [------—]y[--], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 5) 
saec. IV a., 33 (38 19) [------ ]8e[— —], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 4) 
—~——%* —]ros MavoiSo[v] (Zumerauyv), coun- [------ ]8ys (Kn —-—), ca. a. 206/5-197/6 
cillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 9) a., 17 (22 3-4) 
1... Jev[.]s Avo[p]ov7[os — — —] ca. med. [------ ]8ns Kparivov Aa[partpevs], a. 139/8 
saec. IV a., 32 (38 15) a., 77 (154 8) 
s+ 2.0» €€] Olov, thesmothetes a. 370/69 a., [------ ]8ys (Sounets), ca. mit. saec. IV a., 
25 (33 5-6) 32 (38 14) 
...7....]8ns Eipeot8ns, thesmothetes a. 370/69 be ote a os ]8ys “YBd8qs, in a poletai record, 
a., 25 (33 4-5) imit. saec. IV a., 24 (32 6) 
.......Jos ILI [- — -] (Adidvaios ?), coun- [- — — — Avoy]¥ovos Xr[epueds], ephebos saec. 
cillor saec. III a., 53 (71 8) TIT/II p., 63 (106 2) © 
— “1 __~ piéidéov (Zurerady), councillor [----- ]8wpos, councillor of Kekropis ante 
post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 14) fin. saec. II p., 35 (42 B 4) 
we CO ee =| @agv [Sou ] (Zvmerauiv) [ Sh aN ] elKOS, SQ€C. II jure 62 (103 9) 
ie se aeat itt i eee : [----- Jexd€ous [XxapBw | vidys, undersecretary 


i : , : 4 
sour uCd oer eed, ere Ae) of the Council and Demos paullo ante a. 200 


Sr as | OHS Anp[a] we [rou -- -], ca. med. a., 55 (79) 

saec. 1V a. 33 (38 17) [----- JexAjs (SxapBovidys), ca. med. saec. 
[--- ae = —|ns *Aptorai[ov] (or *Apiorap- III a., 55 (79) 

[xov]) (Zumerauy), councillor post med. saec. ‘Gosecers ]ns, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 9) 

IV a., 39 (48 13) [----- ]ns ®[- — — -], ephebos of Attalis 
— — — SS — - -]s NexoSjz[ov] (Kexporid8os), aet. Rom., 36 (43 12) 

councillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 16) eee ]e[-—], ca. a. 440 c., 66 (115 1) 
——— —2"_ — = —]6vex[— —] (Kexpomidos), [----- ]las *O[—- - —- —- - ]6ev, lampadarches 

councillor post med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 18) saec. 1 a. (2), 59 (90) 
Lal ar a ee —|votmmov (Kexpozidos), coun- (= —— ]iwaxos, ca. a. 450 a., 65 (113 8) 


cillor post. med. saec. IV a., 39 (48 17) [----- Jurmos, init. saec. III a., 52 (69 20) 
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[----- ]KAjs ve(arep), councillor of Kekropis 
ante fin. saec. II p., 35 (42 B 10) 

[ S50 ey | KAjjs (@pidovos), Come 172/1 a., 76 
(154 2) 

ae Jdo[s] Sepalw]alxds - - =], pane- 
gyriarch ca. a. 227/8-230/1 p., 49 (59 3-4) 

[----- ]v, ca. a. 440 a@., 67 (115 24) 

ae ]vn Avkivo[y — — —], fin. saec. IV a., 
85 (162) 

[ —-----— ]vs ‘Hpaxre[i. ov Bi | pvtvos, aet. Rom., 
75 (150) 

f----- ]odoros Aapzrpe’s, thesmothetes a. 
3/70/69 a; 25 (33 4) 

[----- ]oxAjs mp(eo), councillor of Kekropis 
ante fin. saec. II p., 35 (42 B 6) 

[------ Jos, saec. II p., 62 (103 4) 

[------ Jos, ca. med. saec. II p., father of 
[ i Jos, 35 (42 B 12) 

[f------ Jos ), councillor of Kekropis ante 
fin. saec. II p., 35 (42 B 12) 

[------ Jos Nixodap[ov — — —], saec. III a, 


of the phyle Oineis, 9 (11 6) 


[------ Jos (gen.) é Otov, ca. med. saec. 
IV o., 55 (78 4) 

[------ Jov Avopeed[s], ca. med. saec. IV 
a. 55 (78 2) 

[------ pov @yyova[wos], ca. med. saec. 1V 
a 5 (/81) 

[------ |s Znvobémd[os MiAnovos], honored 
saec. II a., 19 (24 6) 

[ SS SS |s Aevkiov Acipa | dirs], ephebos 
saec. IT/III p., 63 (106 4) 

f------ ]s BA[- — -], ca. a. 450 a, 65 
Crt S- 201) 

[---—]o[—--—-], saec. IV/III a., 68 (118 17) 

[- = —|ror[- -], ca. a. 440 a., 66 (115 2) 

[- == —|vpos (XodAapyevs), CONG 1727) a., Td 
(154 5) 

[- - —]ov[- -], ca. a. 440 a., 67 (115 3) 

[— — —]dov ‘Iepwvipov, I.G., I1?, 11709 and 


11711, not identical with ‘Ié€pwv ‘Tepwvipov 
Merutevs, 56-57 (82) 

[—-— ——Jov Aewo[--—--—], orator ca. med. saec. 
IV @3 228) 


PLACES, DEMES, ETHNICS, PHYLAL 


*A[— —-—-], demotic, 33 (38 16) 

"Aypa: ["Aypav], 417 

*"AOjvar: “AOnvdpn, 199 lines 4-5; "AOnvyct, 199 
line 7; °A@[4]vnor, 200 line 21 

’"AOnvaios: *A@nvaior, 200 line 44; ’A@nvaiwv, 22 
(29 19), AE (154 9); [’A] @yvaiov, hl (64) ; 
[°AO| nvaiwv, 52 (69 Was [°AOn | vatwv, Gr Z.9\r 
"AOnv[aiwv], 2 (3 13-14), 52 (69 14), 83 
(158) ; °A@n[vatwv], 52 (69 13) ; "AO[yvat lor, 
48 (57) ; “A[@nvaiov], 9 (10 5); [PA@nvai]ov, 
82 (157 5-6); [’A@nvaiwv], 10 (13 4, 7), 12 
(15.379) eS C16 2 lon C2Z teen 20520 2), 
48 (58 5), 82 (157 2) ; "A@nvaious, 19 (24 9), 
21 (27 5); *A@nvaiov[s], 199 lines 6-7; 
[A] @nva[i]o [v]s, 200 line 29 

[AO] poveds, 74 (144) ; [A] Ouov[éa], 62 (104) ; 
"AOu[oveis], 16 (21 7) 

Aiyidueds: [Ai] yeAtéws, 56 (80 5) 

Aiywyrns: [Alywyrév], 200 line 17 

[Ai] Oadri8y[s], 24 (32 3-4) 


Aigwve’s: [A]igwvéws, 38 (46 2); Aiéwvéws, 38 
(46 4); [Aiéwveis], 35 (42 B 14) 

‘Adatevs: ‘AXdaids, 25 (33 8), 26 (33 35) ; ‘AAaéa, 
11 (14 57, 60) 

[‘A]Atxapva[ocevs], 5 (5 3) 

[’AAwz |exbev, 8 (9 3) 

[’A]vrvoxis, 37 (44) 

’"Amrepevs : *Anre|péal, 20 (26 9) 

"Apeos mayos: 7 e€ ’Ape[lo]uv r[a] you BovAy, 48 
(57) ; [# e€ *ApeiJou wéyo[v Bovdy], 46 (54) ; 
[\) Bov]AH H e[E "Apeiou méyou], 59 (91) 

"Apnos mayos: [% e “Apynov z]dayou Bo[vAy], 48 
(58 4) 

"Apteuio [ct] ov 70 EvBoxov, 200 lines 41-42 

[A] rnve’s, 55 (77 4) ; [’Arn] vets, 74 (145) 

"Arradis: [’Arra]Xdi8os, 36 (43 10) 

*Arrixds: “Arrixnv, 200 line 43; *Arr[ds], 23 
(30 8) 

"Agidvaios: [Add] yai[o.] (?), 53 (71 1) 

"Axapve(vs), 32 (38 10); *Axap[réws], 38 (47 
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3); "Axa[p]vé[a], 53 (72) ; *Ayapveis, 11 (14 
28 


Bepevixidns: Bepevxidyv, 13 (17); [Bepe] vxidyv, 
14 (18 7-8) ; [Bepevixidnv], 14 (18 7) 

[By] pitios, 75 (150) 

Byoaevs, 25 (33 6) 


Tapynrrio[s], 78 (155 3) 


Acipa[diorns], 63 (106 4); [Acip ]adiury[s], 63 
(106 5) 
Atopeed[s], 55 (78 2) 


Kipeoidys, 25 (33 5) 

’"Edevoinov: [év rau "E |Aeva[w] ior, 417 

*Edevotvos: "EXev[owia], 74 (146); e "Edevor- 
viov, 75 (147) 

"EXAnv : “EAAjvev, 324 58; [SEAAnvev], 200 line 
16 

*Epxieds: PEp]xiéa, 14 (18 3-4) ; “Epyeis, 14 (18 
11) 

EiBouds: “Aptepio[clov 7d EvBorxov, 200 lines 
41-42 


[“Hpak]Aesrns, 70 (129); ‘Hpakre[orqs], 34 
(40 15) ; ‘Hpax [Aedrns], 34 (40 12) 


@7Bar: OnBas, 56 (81) 

@nBaios: OnBaliov}, 73 (141) 

@opixios: [@]opixco[.], 52 (69 2); @opixc[os] 
25 (33 6) ; [@opixiov], 17 (223) 

Opaé: Opaxes, 74 (27 4) 

@pidovos, 76 (154 2) ; &k @p[taciwy], 69 (120) 


Trrobwvtis: ‘Inmobwvridos, 76 (154 1) 


Kexporis: [Kexpo]ai[dos], 9 (11 7) 

Kepapevs: é« Kepapéov, 71 (133 A) 

Kedady| ev], 55 (78 5) 

Kn[- ——], demotic, 17 (22 4) 

Knygioreds: [Ky] du[o]ee[a], 54 (74) 5 ee Ky- 
[oréov], 73 (142) 

Ko[-— —-—], demotic, 29 (35 7) 

KopivOtos : Kopiy[iwv], 200 lines 16-17 

[Kpowmidys], 10 (13 2) 

Kvdabnv[aevs], 55 (78 3); Kv[Sabyvacets], 83 
(159) ; K[vdaAyvaéws], 46 (55) 


[Kvdavridys], 76 (153 2-3) 
Kupyvaixes: Kupyvatxis, 324 56 


Aaxedaipovios: Aaxedatpoviov, 200 line 16 

Aapmrpeds, 25 (33 4) ; Aaurr(pe’s), 32 (38 13) ; 
Aap [rpevs], 32 (38 12), 75 (148) ; Aap|- 
tpevs |, 32 (38 ka Be Aa[purrpva], 77 (154 8) 

Aapwax [qvos], 34 (40 14) ; Aap[waxnvds], 34 (40 
13) 

[Ae] uxovo[evds], 63 (106 6): Aevkov[o€éws], 71 
(130) 

Aewvtis: Aewvridos, 63 (106 3) 

Ajpvos: ev Anpvw[c], 25 (33 7) 


Mawirn|s], 71 (132) 

[Mapa] Odv0s, 5S 77 Shs [M]apawviov, 49 (59 
2-3) ; Mapafw(viov), 69 (123) 

MeiAxjavos : see MiAnatos 

Menrrtev's : [ MeAuré ws, 62 (105) 

MeXirn: eu M, 55 (76 4) 

MiAjovws: MeAjo[vos}], 74 (143) ; [M.A] jou[os], 
73 (140) ; [MidAjowos], 19 (24 6); MuAnoiov, 
19 (24 7) 

Muppivottta: ey Muppwovrrys, 43 (51 III); & 
Mouppwo[érrns], 43 (51 II); [ey M.], 43 (51 
I), 43 (51 IL) ; [ee M]uppwovr[r] ys, 13 (17) 


Eurerawv: [ Zurer | avoves, 39 (48 7) 


["O]abev, 65 (113 14) 

Oivnis: Oivnides, 9 (11 5); Oivn<i>&, 85 (165) 

Oiov: é& Otov, 26 (33 11), 55 (78 4); & Ot[ov], 
69 (121); [e€] Ovov, 25 (33 6), 36 (43 6); 
e[E Olov], 36 (43 2) 

’Oudaria % avo: [’O]udadr[ilas tHs avo, locality 
on Lemnos, 25 (337) ; é&v Opdadia, 25 (33 8) 


Ii[— — — —], demotic, 32 (38 6, 7) 

Taave's, 71 (133 B ) ; [MW] aav[reds], 70 (125) ; 
[Taae’s], 70 (125) 

TlapBwradys: HapBordd[qv], 45 (52) 

TlavSiovis: Taf{t}v[8iov] i, 85 (165) 

Tlatpe’s: Tarpéwv, 83 (158) 

[ Ilecp | aed [s], 55 (77 2); [Tle] p<adiéws, ip 
(135). s7éu. Me, 55 (76 5); é|» Wel, 55 470 
6) ; ets Ilep I [---], 24 (31 2) 

Tlepyapnves: U[epyapnvot (?)], 74 (143) 
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Tlepifoidns, 85 (165) 

IIp[ac]re(vs), 32 (38 8) 

IIpunveds: Tp[envéa], 82 (157 3) 

IIpoBad[iows], 25 (33 4); [THpoBadcovos], 16 
(20 3) 


Sadapis: Sadapiva, 199 line 10, 200 lines 42- 
43, 46 

Ska[pBovidys], 25 (32 8-9) ; [ SxapBw | vidys, 55 
(79) 

Youv[vevs], 32 (38 14); [ov] w<edus, 72 (138) 

Sreipie’s: [Zrev]prews, 72 (135) 

Suradyrrios: [Sumadyr | 101, 35 (42 B 16) 

S[dytrios], 2 (3 3-4) 


Tpwepee’s: [Tpwepeea], 17 (22 2) 
Tpoilyv: Tpogjva, 199 line 8 


‘YBddys: “Y¥Bddov, 24 (32 6) 


Pyyova[tos], 55 (78 1) 

hrddy[s], 60 (94) ; BAlaidys], 78 (155 1) 

[®]A[v]evs, 25 (33 3); BlAveds], 75 (149) ; 
rv[eis], 62 (102 6) 

Ppedppios, 199 line 3 

Ppiyws: Ppv[yia], 73 (139) 

DvAdo[wos], 25 (33 5); [Bv]Adows, 55 (78 6); 
[P]vAdoin, 11 (14 10) 


Xadxidixds: Xadxiduxy, 84 (161) 
Xodapye[s], 77 (154 5) 
XodAnidsys, 25 (33 3) ; [X]oAA(Hisys), 32 (38 9) 


Atheniensis: Ath[en]iensiu[m], 83 (158) 
Patr[e]nsis, 83 (158) 


MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, MONTHS 


*Ayporépa: "Aprapids ’Ayprépa, 123 (1 & 2) 

"AOnva: th “AOnvar, 200 line 39; *AOnvar rie 
’AOnvan. [pedeo]¥[ on], 199 lines 4-5 

*ArdAdov: [’AwoA]Aove Aveylor], 60 (97); 
[PAroAAwe tat TLatpo |x, 78 (155 4-5) 

"Aptapis: see “Apres 

"Aprewis: “Apramids *Aypotrépa, 123 (1 & 2); 
[’Aprépid: Mov|wxia[c], 57 (84 4) 

’"Acddreos: té. Tloceddu td. ’"Aodal re] for, 200 
lines 39-40 

*Adpoditn: Kaddorte[palyou ’Adpodirns, on the 
cup of Nestor from Pitecusa, 195 


Bevdis: Bevdidi, 21 (27 3) 


Andonrns: Anddrre[st], 21 (27 3) 

Anuatnp: [Ajpntp|, 37 (45); [Anunrp], 417 

HideiOvia: “EXevbiac (at Hermione), 87; cf. 
OV ITT 1105(3;) 

"EAadnBorwy: [’EAadnBoddvos|, 76 (154 3) 

Eiipodmidar: Eipodmdév, 417 

Etropia: Evmopia(r), 64 (109) 


Zevs: tt Aud tt Tayxpare?, 200 lines 38-39 


‘HpdkArea 7a ev @nBas, 56 (81) 


Tnmos: Iocadav [ rau ‘Inriot | 78 (155 5) 


Kadduorédavos: kadAdorte[ pa] vou ’“Appodirns, 195 

Kypuxes: [K]npvxov, 2 (3 12); Kypix[ov], 2 
(3 20-21) ; [Knpix]ov, 2 (3 15); [Kypixor], 
2 (3 5-6); [Kypv]éwv, 2 (3 2) 

Képy: Képy[t], 37 (45) 


Avknos: [’AaoA]Aove Avy [or], 60 (97) 


Merayetvev: [Merayervndvos], 76 (153 3) 

Movwvixios: [’Aprépide Mov] vryia[e], 57 (84 4) 

Mvorypia: [Mvorypiwy|, 417; [MeyaAov Mvorn|- 
piov, 417 


Népea, 56 (81) 
Niky: the Nix, 200 line 39 


Ilayxparys : réu Aut 7d TLayxpare?, 200 lines 38-39 

Ilatpauos: [’AroAAwM 7Ht Tlatpo | cour, 78 (155 4-5) 

Tlocadcv: ré. Toocedan téu "Aodalr€] ior, 200 
lines 39-40; Tocedém [rai ‘Inmio], 78 (155 
5) 


Tloo8eov: [IL ]oowedvos, 18 (24 3) 


"Yyoros (epithet of Zeus) : ‘Yyiorw, 63 (107) ; 
Yypi<o>ro, 63 (108) 
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INSCRIPTIONS STUDIED OR EMENDED 


Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse 


RO DO Ons aad C4) ak eee ok arate 72(135) L956 ING, 3, Bo+ CLA Nicos one 71-72 (134) 
LODO FANGS SD. 2/ W071 O) ao nvaece sein 73 (140) 
Hesperia 
MS Ca ene ans foie ae neon Ee 56-57 (82) AXV IL 275-277 (4) eee ees 85-86 (165) 
UW ee PA (5 0D eee | a earn en a 23 (30) Pe VALI 27 S279 7 ee ee ae nee 86 (166) 
ME TeONi LOO) neces weit eee tees TLC ASO) XV ELE 279-252.) ee eae es 83 (158) 
AV ODE OOF COU Vice yaaa aure ee ore 45-46(53) A VITI 2864287 (14 ieee an cen 86 (167) 
UV GEER OOACGSE Vo ah on mone a reconits ated 56(81) pS Oa US IE VA GD aoe nie erry oe 417 
GA Za (LOW ayestis SB ora ase ee A te ne 2-4 b @ GOR EAT ICR ny res Cee ene en 418 
PRED aD) inser hh Mehl steer Mas aah eae ea 417 ».© 4D GAC E 2 Pree ee ee te 418 
Vee LOO COL, iagreae Ga arse arate a sia eee de alae 417 @.@ Day's ES VAN FO Dire aes er oc 418 
POV chee] OSinl Goy hetamt che alsa ats tatare ste a Obra 49(59) Dele 1 Cre Va eeey nomena een ae 418 
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b. Panathenaic Way, from North. West Edge of Road marked by Stone Water 
Channel. 


Homer A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 


PLATE 74 


b. Temple in Eleusinion, from Northeast. 


Homer A. THompson: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 
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a. Southeast Temple, from West. A. Core of Pedestal for Cult Statues, B. Foundations of Mint, C. 
Nymphaeum, D. Panathenaic Way, E. Late Roman Fortification. 


b. Tower in Late Roman Fortification, from West. A. Stairway between Library of Pantainos (left) and 
Southeast Building (right), B. Doric Column Drums, C. Ionic Column Drums. 


Homer A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGoRA, 1959 
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PLATE 78 


Northeast. A. South Stoa I, B. South Stoa I, C. East Stoa, D. Late Roman Gymnasium. 


b. Fragments from Facade of South Stoa II 
found in Front of Stoa. Scale about 1:6. 


c. Unfinished Marble Basin from South Stoa 


II (ST 695), Top and Bottom. Scale 
about 1:3, 


Homer A. THompson: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGora, 1959 
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PLATE 80 


b. Fragment from The Attic Stelai 
(1236). Seale 13: 


et ee 


a. Black-Figure Amphora from Eleusinion (P 26651, P 26632 a). c. Terracotta Actor (T 3635). 
Scale about 1:2. 


d. Panathenaic Amphora (P 26600). Scale 1:4. e. Terracotta Medallion with Hekate (T 3637). Scale 
about 1:2. 
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a. and b. Head of a Goddess. 
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c. Fragments of Colossal Marble Statue in Southeast Temple. 


EVELYN B. Harrison: New SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 
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b. Head of a Youth. 
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New SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 


EVELYN B. Harrison 


a. Nike N from Nike Parapet with New Fragment Attached. 


PLATE 84 


c. Unfinished Copy of an Archaic Relief. 


EVELYN B. Harrison: New SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN Acora, 1959 
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Reet nacch obec: 


a. Head of Meleager found in 1959, 
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c.andd. Unfinished Bust of ‘Eubouleus’’ Type. 


1) 


EVELYN B. Harrison: New SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 
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c. Bust of a Woman. 


d. and e. Unfinished Portrait Herm. 


EVELYN B. Harrison: New SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 1959 


PLATE 87 


b. Athenian Tokens, Series B. 


c. Athenian Dikast’s Psephoi and Pinakion. 


ALAN L. BOEGEHOLD: ARISTOTLE’S Athenaion Politeia, 65,2: THE OFFICIAL TOKEN 
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E GROUPS FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


LATE GEOMETRIC GRAV 


Eva BRANN 
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Grave E 19:3 


Eva BRANN: LATE GEOMETRIC GRAVE GROUPS FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA 
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Grave E 18:1, 1. Grave Q 17:6,6 


2. 3, 
Grave N 21:6 
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VoLuME V 


POTTERY OF THE ROMAN PERIOD— CHRONOLOGY 
By HENRY S. ROBINSON 


This first of two volumes dealing with the pottery of the Roman period found in the Athenian Agora 
presents the evidence for chronology yielded by eight closed deposits comprising some 850 pieces. ‘These 
major groups have been selected from the mass of pottery of Roman times recovered both from habitation 
levels and deposits such as wells, cisterns, graves. It has been possible from these deposits, several of them 
stratified, to establish both a relative and an absolute chronology of the wares in use in Athens from the 
Ist century before Christ through the 7th century after Christ. For each group a general description of the 
location, character and chronology of the deposit is followed by a catalogue of the contents which includes, 
beside the pottery, objects other than pottery, chiefly lamps, but also terracotta figurines and other small 
finds. The pottery in each group is classified broadly under the headings Pergamene Ware, Samian Ware, 
Western Sigillata Wares, Other Fine Early Roman Fabrics, Miscellaneous Glazed and Non-glazed Wares, 
Coarse Household Wares, Cooking Wares, Large Storage Vessels, and then by shape under each heading. 
ae pao general introduction contains a detailed glossary which does much to characterize the wares 
that follow. 

Even before the second half of this study in which the local and imported wares will be analysed and a 
typological catalogue of coarse household and storage vessels given, the current volume will prove invaluable 
for the study of Roman pottery throughout the eastern Mediterranean, for it offers the most extensive 
chronological evidence yet available, thoroughly and carefully presented. 


Published March, 1959. xiv + 149 pp., 76 pls. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 


Votume IV 


GREEK LAMPS AND THEIR SURVIVALS 


By RICHARD HUBBARD HOWLAND 


In this publication of the terracotta lamps found in the Athenian Agora dating from the 7th century 
to 86 B.c. a new series of types is established. Early Roman lamps which are survivals of Hellenistic forms 
are included in the fifty-eight types and sub-divisions. These types are based on a study of many hundreds 
of lamps found in the excavations, only a selection of which are here catalogued, After an Introduction 
summarizing conclusions on lamp-makers, lamp types and-inscriptions, the material is arranged by type. 
For each type the characteristics are described in detail and notable foreign connections are indicated; a 
brief catalogue of examples follows. Signed bases are given special attention. An Index of the dated 
deposits from which the lamps came and which yielded so much evidence for the chronology, a concordance 
listing the types of many lamps not catalogued, and a concordance of Broneer and Agora types are added. 
The plates include photographs of most of the catalogued items and full-sized profiles of many, plus 

rawings of all grafitti and signatures. 

3 The unuistete precise Le for chronology offered by the Agora lamps makes this volume of 
outstanding value to the field archaeologist. The new detailed typology will be of great service to all to 
whom lamps of Athenian manufacture are of concern whether directly or indirectly. Epigraphers will 
appreciate the prosopography in the numerous signatures. In the broad historical picture, moreover, these 
lamps veritably shed welcome light on trade relations between Athens and other Mediterranean centers, on 
the financial situation in Athens in certain periods, as well as on the artistic interests and tastes of the 
populace. 


Published June, 1958. ix -- 952 pp., 56 pls., chart. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED WITH THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS c/o THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, 
NEW JERSEY, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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VoLuME I Part V 


THE SOUTHEAST BUILDING, THE TWIN BASILICAS, THE MOSAIC HOUSE 
By SAUL S. WEINBERG 


This one of the volumes dealing with the monuments in and around the Agora at Corinth treats of 
the buildings which close the east end of the Agora, the Julian Basilica and the Southeast Building, and 
with them the twin of the Basilica, the South Basilica immediately behind the South Stoa, and the Mosaic 
House adjoining it. The Southeast Building is described in detail in its present state from which are 
reconstructed its two periods, soon after 44 B.c. and second quarter of the 1st century after Christ. It is 
identified as probably the Tabularium and Library of Corinth. Its second period is the rebuilding necessi- 
tated by the erection of the adjoining Julian Basilica which, with the South Basilica, was built about 
AD. 40; the interior colonnades of both were rebuilt in marble in the Hadrianic period. These basilicas 
have a cryptoporticus on the ground floor and on the main floor an interior colonnade supporting a 
clerestory and three exedras on the side away from the Agora. Detailed descriptions of each building are 
followed by a reconstruction of the pair and by a discussion of this type of basilica among other basilica 
plans and of its probable uses. Analysis of the mosaics in the House date it about a.p. 200. 


It is not only for the architecture and topography of Corinth that this volume is valuable; its contri- 
butions to the study of that particularly significant Roman building, the basilica, will be eagerly welcomed. 


Published May, 1960. xviii + 128 pp., 29 figs. in the text, 57 pls., 10 plans. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA—PICTURE BOOKS 


No. 1 POTS AND PANS OF CLASSICAL ATHENS 


62 pictures of the everyday ware of Athenian tables and kitchens, with vase paintings, terracotta 
figurines and quotations from classical authors to show their use. March, 1959. 


No. 2. THE STOA OF ATTALOS II AT ATHENS 


40 pictures tell the story of the Stoa’s reconstruction from the existing ruins through scenes of 
marble cutters at work to details of the finished building. June, 1959. 


No. 3 MINIATURE SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


63 pictures of figurines show the variety of subjects favored from the bronze age to late Roman 
times, in terracotta (chiefly) , ivory and bronze. s October, 1959. 


No. 4 THE ATHENIAN CITIZEN 


A brief description of the Athenian democracy is illustrated (35 figures) with finds from the 
Athenian Agora which show the actual functioning of its numerous legislative, judicial and economic 
processes. : April, 1960. 


51% x 8% inches 82 pages 50 cents each postpaid. 


No. 5 ANCIENT PORTRAITS FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


45 pictures of portraits in stone of various sizes, on terracotta medallions and on coins, dating from 


the Ist century B.c. to the 4th century after Christ. December, 1966 
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